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PARIS   AS   A   CENTRE   OF 

LITERATURE  AND   SCIENCE 


USTLY,  as  thereby  expressing  more 
perfectly  the  spirit  of  their  age  and 
their  nation,  the  Hterary  workers  of 
France  concentrate  in  Paris ;  and 
Science  naturally  follows  Litera- 
ture. This  phenomenon,  by  no 
means  unknown  in  other  lands, 
may,  or  may  not,  be  reckoned 
among  the  evils  of  that  centraliza- 
tion which  is  counted  as  one  of  the 
great  perils  menacing  this  people, 
but  it  appears  to  be  inevitable.  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas  fils, 
in  his  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Dame  mix  Cainclias,  writes 
to  M.  Calmann  Levy  :  "  How  it  was  that  I  wrote  this  book,  in 
three  weeks,  on  the  corner  of  a  table,  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
in  a  chamber  for  which  I  paid  a  franc  a  da}'  in  the  inn  of  the 
Clieval  blaiic,  the  only  one  that  I  found  open  one  evening  when 
I  had  missed  the  last  train,"  but  this — apart  from  the  fact  that 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye  is  practically  only  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and 
that  three  weeks'  absence  from  the  Boulevards  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a  very  serious  exile,  and  that  the  whole  story  may  be  only 
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a  graceful  imcntion — must  be  considered  as  an  exceptional  occur- 
rence in  the  histor>^  of  Literature.  "  The  words  fly  away  from 
the  inn  chamber,"  exclaimed  Theophile  Gautier,  Avho,  it  is  said, 
could  only  write  out  his  Spanish  travels  and  his  Egyptian  Roman 
dc  la  Mouiic  in  his  beloved  Paris.  And,  if  any  justification  were 
needed,  there  might  be  quoted  the  Scriptural  text  concerning 
the  tempering  of  the  countenance  of  man  by  that  of  his  fellow. 
as  iron  sharpeneth  iron. 

]\I.  Brunetiere  has  denied  the  refining  influence  of  Art  upon 
man  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  intimacy  with  Nature, 
the  contemplation  of  her  landscapes  and  her  various  moods,  per  sc, 
is  no  more  calculated  to  elevate  his  spiritual  being.  (Witness  the 
average  "  rustic,"  all  the  world  over.)  Whether  conscious  of  this 
barrenness  of  inspiration,  or  moved  only  by  the  common  instinct 
of  the  end  of  the  century,  the  provincial  men  of  letters  abandon 
their  provinces  and  flock  to  the  capital.  "  Who  would  continue 
to  cry  aloud  in  an  echoless  grotto,"  exclaims  ]\I.  Rodenbach. 
"  whilst  all  the  stalactites  of  silence  already  menace  you  with  their 
naked  points  !  "  And  he  cites  the  two  or  three  poets  who  still 
continue  to  cling  to  their  natal  soil. — Soulary,  perhaps,  of  Lyon, 
maker  of  sonnets,  "  but  he  appears  to  us  to  possess  only  a  scanty 
and  labored  style,  an  inspiration  truly  provincial,  in  the  disparaging 
meaning  of  the  word."  "  There  is,  verily,  no  exception  but  Mis- 
tral, who  is  of  high  lineage  himself,  strong  and  ingenuous,  and  has 
passed  all  his  fife  in  the  sunny  retreat  of  his  village  of  Millane  ; 
but  he  has  been  obliged  to  remain  in  constant  communication  with 
his  natal  peasants,  since  it  is  their  tongue  which  he  is  endeavoring 
to  as.similate,  to  elevate  to  the  level  of  Art  and  to  introduce  into 
the  Eternity  of  the  Book.  It  is  needful  for  him  that  he  does  not 
leave  his  models,  that  he  remains  on  the  spot  to  cultivate  these 
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fragile  provincial  vines  which  would  wither  in  any  other  soil.  His 
is  a  special  case.  Without  taking  into  account  that,  for  his  poetry 
of  the  Midi,  primitive  and  pastoral,  there  is,  supplementing  all  the 
rest,  the  virtue  of  the  sunshine. 

"  But  for  the  others,  instinct  notifies  them,  and  they  come 
promptly  to  insure  their  blossoming  in  the  great  hot-house  which 
is  Paris." 

jM.  Paul  Bourget  sums  up  in  the  Figaro  their  reasons  for  thus 
denuding  their  own  soil,  and  the  ill  consequences  arising  there- 
from: "They  are  intelligent,  sensitive,  ambitious,  they  have  quitted 
their  native  land  because  Paris  is  the  only  field  open  to  all  initia- 
tives, and  because  everywhere,  moreover,  the  Frcncluiian  is  only 
an  adininistrc, — adniinistrc  in  politics,  for  the  all-powerful  govern- 
mental machine,  set  up  by  the  Jacobins  and  Napoleon,  has  its 
unique  centre  here  ; — adniinistrc  in  ideas,  for  here  is,  again,  the 
focal  point  of  all  the  art,  all  the  science,  all  the  literature  of  the 
country  ; — adniinistrc  in  personal  sentiments,  I  would  almost  say, 
for  the  pla}'s  at  the  theatre,  the  romances,  the  collections  of  verses, 
all  the  works  of  imagination  which  make  the  fashion  the  most 
recent  methods  of  enjoying  and  suffering,  are  also  elaborated  here. 
Outside  of  Paris,  the  young  Lorrainers  would  no  longer  even  be 
provincials^ — there  have  not  been  any  provincials  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years, — but  dcpartnicntals.  '  Paris  ! '  says  their  historian,  '  tlie 
rendezvous  of  men,  the  public  place  of  all  humanit\-!  It  is 
the  land  of  their  vows,  the  destined  spot,  in  u  hich  they  shall  ac- 
complish their  destinies.  .  .  .  '  And  he  adds  :  '  Their  educa- 
tion has  su[)pressed  in  them  the  national  conscience,  that  is  to  sa\', 
the  sentiment  tliat  their  natal  canton  has  a  past,  and  the  taste 
which  should  lead  tliem  to  attacli  themselves  to  the  most  recent 
of  this  past.     .     .     .  '  " 
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Which  easy  suppression  of  individuahty  would  seem  to  cor- 
roborate the  statement  of  M.  Maurice  Barres,  that,  "  in  principle, 
the  personality  should  be  considered  as  purely  accidental," — those 
that  escape  from  the  all-coloring  influences  of  their  surroundings 
being  but  few  in  number.  And  yet  M.  Joseph  Carraguel  asserts 
that  "  No  life  strictly  local  is,  in  fact,  possible,  since  no  life  is  com- 
pletely localized ;  so  much  so  that  the  vitality  of  all  humanity  re- 
echoes to-day  in  the  smallest  villages."  However  this  may  be, 
the  evil  effects  of  this  general  concentrating  are  admitted  by  all ; 
Paris  dries  up  and  impoverishes  the  French  vitality ;  the  dissociation 
of  the  nation  must  be  remedied.  M.  Emile  Faguet  thinks  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  an  encouragement  of  association  among  indi- 
A'iduals  everywhere,  what  he  calls  a  "  federation  of  wills,"  since,  at 
present,  "  the  State  does  not  enclose  the  individual  closely  enough  to 
sustain  him  and  to  enable  him  to  put  forth  all  his  powers."  So  diffi- 
cult is  it,  even  for  these  reformers,  to  put  behind  them  all  State  aid. 

M.  Rodenbach,  being  a  poet,  explains  otherwise  than  M.  Bour- 
get  the  literary  preeminence  of  Paris.  "  Is  it,  then,  that  ideas, 
images,  literary  expressions,  are  really  hot-house  flowers,  tropical 
vegetation,  cactus,  and  sensitive  plants,  that  they  should  bloom 
especially  in  this  artificial  and  badly-ventilated  atmosphere  of  the 
apartments  of  the  great  city  ?  What  is  it,  then,  that  enters  through 
the  windows,  ev-en  for  the  most  sedentaiy  and  the  most  solitary, 
and  brings  to  them  we  know  not  what  which  warms,  inspires  the 
brain,  arouses  in  it  the  latent  germs,  awakens  a  cloud  of  bees  sud- 
denly swarming  out  like  those  of  the  Bible  in  the  throat  of  a  lion? 
The  window-panes,  which  would  be  thought  an  obstacle,  are 
rather  a  loadstone  and  a  trap,  for  they  absorb  in  themselves,  to 
propagate  among  us,  all  the  cries  of  Paris  at  labor,  the  odors  of 
sex  and  of  gas,  the  fecund  fever  of  the  streets,  the  electricit\-  and 
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the  phosphorescence  which  spring  from  the  passers-by, — for  Paris 
is  an  ocean, — and  there  emanates  from  them  all  an  air  which  for 
art  is  generous  and  balsamic ;  and  are  not  these  floating  alga  and 
sea-weed  the  beautiful  hair  of  women,  which  we  may  see  rising  on 
the  swell  of  the  crowd  ?  It  is  well  known,  the  healthful  influence 
of  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  for  those  who,  as  Michelet  says, 
experience  a  certain  difficulty  in  living.  Now,  the  work  of  art  is 
also  an  organism ;  elsewhere  it  would  live,  perhaps,  but  sickly ; 
whilst  this  sea,  which  is  Paris,  comes  to  benefit  it  with  its  own  vital 
forces,  with  its  rh}'thm,  with  its  submarine  splendors  and  with  the 
infinite  which  is  in  it." 

His  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  this  environment  even  for 
those  writers  whose  whole  literary  baggage  consists  in  their 
souvenirs  and  their  exploitation  of  their  peculiar  natal  soil,  is 
ingenious.  For  the  critics,  the  reporters,  the  endless  multitude  of 
those  who  concern  themselves  only  with  the  life  of  the  town,  for 
the  story-tellers  like  M.  de  Goncourt  and  M.  Huysmans,  even 
for  the  poets  like  Baudelaire,  the  air  of  the  pavements  is  indis- 
pensable. But  for  the  historians  of  their  own  petite  patric,  for  the 
poet  of  Brittany,  Brizeux,  for  the  faithful  chronicler  of  Normandy, 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  why  must  they  leave  the  hearthstone,  and  the 
skies,  and  the  heaths  or  the  woods,  which  they  love,  to  come  and 
celebrate  them  in  Paris  ?  Because,  Paris  gives  the  necessary  dis- 
tance, creates  the  homesickness,  and  it  may  be  said  that  all  art 
arises  from  a  nostalgia,  from  a  desire  to  overcome  absence,  to 
make  to  survive  and  to  preserve  for  one's  self  that  which  soon 
will  be  far  away,  or  will  be  no  more.  If  these  local  poets  and 
romancers  had  remained  at  home,  they  would  have  contributed  to 
this  local  life,  perhaps  unconsciously,  they  would  have  lived  it 
and  not  dreamed  it,  and  it  is  only  when  they  arc  far  away  that 
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they  reconstruct  it  in  imagination  and,  no  longer  having  it  before 
their  e\-cs.  recreate  it  on  paper.  Thus  a  poet  who  is  a  lover  sings 
liis  love  only  when  it  is  passed,  when  the  beloved  object  has  dis- 
appeared, as  De  Musset  wrote  his  N^n'ts  only  after  the  rupture 
with  George  Sand.  Then,  he  dreams,  he  regrets — and  art  com- 
mences. "  One  loves  truly  only  that  which  one  no  longer  has. 
The  proper  quality  of  any  art  with  any  nobility  is  the  vision.  And 
this  vision  is  only  of  that  which  is  distant,  absent,  disappeared, 
out  of  reach.  In  order  to  love  well  one's  own  country, — for  it  is 
necessar}'  that  one  should  love  and  wish  to  translate  in  art, — the 
better  plan  is  that  one  should  exile  himself  forever,  that  he  should 
lose  himself  in  the  vast  absorption  of  Paris, — in  order  that  it 
should  be  so  far  away  as  to  seem  dead.  For  it  is  only  the  dead 
that  one  loves  truly  with  an  unvarying  love,  ennobled  by  eternal 
absence,  with  no  more  clashing  nor  coolness  nor  misunderstanding. 
It  is  only  the  dead  who  can  be  loved  always." 

But  in  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  the  profession  of  letters  is  thorny. 
The  present  day  has  witnessed  a  fearful  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
of  Alphonse  Karr,  that  the  politicians  and  the  men  of  literature 
would  increase  indefinitely  in  numbers,  "  because  they  are  men 
following  the  only  two  trades  that  any  one  ventures  to  adopt  -with- 
out having  learned  them."  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  might 
have  added  retail  liquor  dealers, — but  that  mercantile  pursuit  is 
not  assumed  without  the  possession  of  certain  preliminary  knowl- 
edge and  certain  funds  in  hand,  neither  of  which  is  considered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  novices  in  the  two  liberal  professions. 
Hence,  all  the  sordid  details  of  the  relations  of  the  publishers 
and  the  public  with  the  swarming  multitude  of  writers,  veterans, 
and  novices  fresh  from  their  ecoles  and  lycees,  constantly  in- 
creasing the  already  overcrowded  ranks,  struggling,  hoping,  and 
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despairing,  crushing  each  other,  fighting  against  the  inevitable. 
In  France,  this  cscrivalllcnc,  this  cacoctJics  scribendi,  accompanied 
with  the  inevitable  stavipouianic,  the  desire  to  print,  is  aggravated 
by  the  peculiar  results  of  the  popular  education  and  the  peculiar 
tendencies  of  French  }-ouths  and  French  mothers,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  And,  as  all  the  world  takes  to  scribbling  because  it 
is  the  "easiest"  of  professional  labor,  so  everybody  writes  novels, 
as  they  are  the  easiest  of  literary  work.  With  the  result  that  the 
ocean  of  romaiis  mounts  in  a  never-ebbing  tide,  and  the  changes 
and  variations  on  all  the  possible  adaptable  titles  have  been  so 
often  rung  that  these  authors  are  constantly  coming  into  conflict 
with  each  other  over  mutual  infringements. 

The  Parisian  publishers  are  much  like  those  of  other  capitals. 
A  novice  presents  himself  with  the  MS.  that  is  to  immortalize  him, 
under  his  arm,  and  the  cditcnr  is  very  frank.  "'  Parfaitciiicnt !  I 
will  very  willingly  undertake  to  publish  your  work  ;  but  at  your 
expense.  Monsieur,  at  your  expense."  As  he  feels  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  profits  from  the  sale,  he  figures  a  reasonable 
return  from  this  printing  and  binding.  Nevertheless,  this  method 
of  publishing  is  not  much  in  favor,  the  great  houses  do  not  like  it, 
the  smaller  ones  are  not  proud  of  it,  and  the  authors,  naturally, 
do  not  boast  of  it.  Even  the  booksellers  look  askance  at  these 
volumes  d'aiitc'urs,  they  consider  it  indelicate  in  the  publisher  to 
send  them  works  in  which  he  has  no  confidence  himself,  \\hich  are 
discredited  in  advance,  and  which  will  discredit  those  they  elbow 
on  the  shelf  There  is,  however,  a  certain  class  of  writers,  not 
numerous  and  possessing  peculiar  qualities,  literal"}'  and  commer- 
cial, who  practise  successfully  the  publishing  and  selling  of  their 
own  works.  Books  written  for  children,  gift  books  that  can  be 
used  in  the  distribution  of  prizes,  are  generally  assured  of  a  good 
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sale  ;  and  the  publislicrs  of  costly  works,  editions  of  grand  luxe, 
who  have  an  assured  list  of  connoisseurs  and  subscribers, — list 
that,  it  is  asserted,  shrinks  from  year  to  year, — are  generally  rea- 
sonably sure  of  their  output.  But  for  the  writers  of  novels  and 
tales,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  most  profitable  as 
commanding  the  greatest  number  of  readers, — with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  great  names,  Zola,  Daudet,  Malot,  Bourget,  Jules 
Verne,  etc.,  and  some  dozen  of  authors  who,  if  they  sell  but  few 
volumes  at  three  francs  and  a  half  apiece,  are  usually  well  paid  by 
the  newspapers  and  the  publishers  who  issue  them  in  two-sou 
parts, — the  great  majorit}'  of  these  undistinguished  writers  live  in 
all  the  poverty  and  anxiety  of  Grubb  Street. 

"  Of  all  our  living  novelists,"  says  M.  Albert  Cim  in  La  Revue 
Bleu,  in  1894,  "there  are  not  six,  there  are  only  five,  who  can  be 
confident,  when  they  publish  a  volume,  that  that  volume  will 
bring  them  in  a  sum  equal  to,  or  exceeding,  ten  thousand 
francs.  ...  I  lately  had  occasion  to  examine  the  books  of 
one  of  our  publishers,  whose  catalogue  includes  novels  as  well  as 
collections  of  verses,  works  on  political  economy,  travels,  and 
treatises  on  militar^^  science.  Two-thirds  of  the  accounts  opened 
in  these  books  had  been  closed  at  a  loss,  and  these  losses  fell  in- 
discriminately on  the  different  classes  of  publication.  .  .  .  As 
to  the  profits  which  appeared  on  these  pages,  they  were  of  the 
smallest,  representing  only  for  each  account  in  the  last  third,  in 
the  list  of  the  fortunate,  some  hundreds  of  francs,  frequently  less. 
Among  the  authors  whose  works  are  published  b}-  this  house 
there  was  one  who,  by  his  talent,  attracted  particularly  our  at- 
tention. He  is  one  of  the  novelists,  and  a  novelist  of  the  most 
successful.  Well,  this  great  success  was  represented  by  the  print- 
ing of  four  or  five  thousand  copies  for  an  average,  and  for  a  few 
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works,  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  each  as  a  maximum.  In  the 
period  of  five  years,  this  writer,  who  has  a  name,  I  repeat,  a  famous 
name,  who  can  be  cited  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  romanciers, 
has  received  for  his  rights  as  author  about  sixteen  thousand  francs, 
a  httle  more  than  three  thousand  francs  a  year,  about  the  sum  that 
is  paid  a  copying-clerk  in  the  bureau  of  a  minister.  The  profits 
of  the  publisher,  during  these  five  years,  on  the  account  of  this 
author,  were  five  thousand  francs,  that  is  to  say,  the  third  only  of 
what  the  writer  had  received. 

"  And,  do  not  think  that  these  paltry  results  arise  from  the 
methods  of  this  publisher  and  are  peculiar  to  his  case ;  do  not 
accept  this  as  an  isolated  and  exceptional  case.  All  the  publishing 
houses,  even  those  of  classic  works,  are  also  thus  affected."  For 
this  state  of  affairs,  he  adduces  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
books  are  no  longer  read,  even  by  the  young  people.  It  is  a  com- 
mon obser\-ation,  he  says,  that  la  jciiiwsse  reads  much  less  than  in 
former  generations,  partly  because  thc}'  have  more  newspapers, 
and  are  more  actively  interested  in  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
partly  because  of  thc  many  out-door  sports  that  attract  their  atten- 
tion, particularly  the  horse-races  and  the  velocipedes.  The  sale  of 
books  suffers  from  the  competition  of  the  newspapers,  and  espe- 
cially from  that  of  their  literary  supplements  and  of  the  periodicals 
a  reproduction.  In  181 8,  there  were  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
joitrnanx  in  Paris,  and  in  1898,  two  thousand  three  hundred,  some 
hundred  less  than  in  1895.  The  principal  reason  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  each  author's  readers,  however,  is  the  over- 
production of  the  authors  themselves,  the  number  of  books 
published  in  the  capital  having  increased  from  thirty-three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  in  18 18  to  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  in  1891.     In  addition  to  these  causes,  there  is  thc 
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recent  and  i^rowini;-  interest  of  the  Parisian  public  in  foreign  litera- 
ture,— an  interest  which,  M.  Cim  says,  has  been  fostered  by  the 
l-"rench  publishers  for  the  "  unintellectual  "  reason  that  translations 
cost  less  than  original  productions. 

So  great  is  the  competition  among  these  slaves  of  the  pen, 
that  the  unscrupulous  publishers  do  not  hesitate  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  them.  "  Wli}'  do  }'ou  ask  me  to  publish  a  novel  by 
you  ?  "  said  one  of  these,  the  director  of  an  important  newspaper,  to 
a  writer,  professor  in  a  lycee  of  the  capital  and  ha\ing  already  pub- 
lished some  twenty  works.  "  I  should  have  to  pay  you  for  this 
novel,  and  I  can  get  them  gratis,  as  many  as  I  want,  and  can  even 
be  paid  for  the  publishing  of  them,  my  good  fellow  !  "  He  spoke 
trul}- ;  within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  established  in  Paris 
agencies  which  undertake  to  supply  without  cost  the  fciiillctoiis 
which  all  the  daily  papers  publish  at  the  bottom  of  their  pages. 
Their  method  of  procedure  is  to  find  commercial  houses  which  wish 
to  advertise  some  new  article,  druggists  and  perfumers  particularly, 
and  offer  to  insert  these  announcements  for  them  in  certain  papers  ; 
to  the  publishers  of  these  papers  they  offer  a  stor}^  for  the  publish- 
ing of  which  they  will  pay  a  certain  small  sum  a  line,  and  in  which 
story  is  skilfully  inwoven  the  desired  puff  of  the  toilet-soap  or  the 
face-powder,  from  the  proprietor  of  which  they  collect  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  or  thirty  centimes  the  line.  To  find  some  poor  scribbler 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  lettres  and  who 
consequently  can  dispose  of  his  wares  on  an}'  terms,  and  to  pub- 
lications having  no  contracts  with  the  Societe,  is  not  difficult ;  a 
bargain  is  made  with  him  to  write  a  roman  of  twenty  thousand 
lines,  for  example,  for  two  hundred  francs,  that  is  to  say,  at  one 
centime  a  line, — for  which  line  the  agency  receives  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  centimes. 
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It  is  not  alone  the  lesser  and  baser  publishers  who  thus  grind 
the  faces  of  the  poor, — important  houses,  the  proprietors  of  which 
maintain  their  hotel  and  their  carriage,  exact  the  same  hard  terms 
of  the  scriv^ener.  M.  Cim  declares,  in  another  article,  that  he 
knows  of  one,  whose  net  annual  profits,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  average  sixty  thousand  francs,  whose  price  per  line  for 
the  writer  is  four  and  a  half  centimes,  when  the  writer  is  not  of  the 
Societe  des  Gens  de  lettres.  "  If  you  were  members  of  the  So- 
ciete,"  he  says  to  them,  "it  would  tax  you  fifteen  per  cent,  for  the 
droit  social,  would  it  not  ?  Well,  I  make  this  reduction  in  this  case. 
You,  therefore,  lose  nothing,  and  I  gain  !  "  He  omits  to  state  that 
the  Societe  taxes  only  articles  that  have  already  appeared  and  are 
being  reprinted,  whilst  he  levies  his  assessment  alike  on  the  un- 
published and  the  reprinted,  on  the  unpublished,  "  which  formerly 
never  fell  below  fifteen  centimes  the  line."  Naturally,  these  same 
journals  are  most  eloquent  on  the  "  Labor "  question,  and  in 
denouncing  the  oppressive  employers  of  the  workingman. 

One  hope  is  left  these  writers,  historians,  novelists,  critics,  and 
poets,  that  of  finding  a  compensation  at  once  pecuniary  and  hon- 
orary in  the  coiicours  acadcuiiqucs,  in  the  prizes  offered  in  com- 
petition by  the  Academic.  But  it  appears  that  while  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  has  an  annual  revenue  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  francs  to  distribute  in  prizes  and  awards,  the  Academic 
Franqaise  has  only  a  hundred  and  fifty,  from  which  must  be  de- 
ducted sixty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  francs  set  apart  for  the 
Prix  de  Vcrtu,  Actcs  de  Dcvouemciit,  etc.,  leaving  only  eighty-seven 
thousand  three  hundred  francs  for  all  the  Prix  Littcraires.  And 
for  these  eighty-seven  thousand  francs  there  are,  on  an  average, 
four  hundred  and  sixty  candidates  annually;  while  for  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  of  the  vVcademie  des  Sciences  the 
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axcragc  number  is  only  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Moreover,  and 
finall}',  the  poor  writer  of  stories  and  poems  has  not  even  the  poor 
consolation  of  the  respect  of  his  journalistic  confrere,  who,  on  the 
contrar}-,  sa\-s  to  him  disdainfully — still  according  to  JM.  Cim  : 
"  l^'or  us,  journalism  is  the  road  to  everything;  it  serves  to  bring 
us  not  only  the  appointment  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  but  also  of 
prefects,  treasurers,  municipal  receivers,  preceptors,  etc. ;  for  you, 
your  literature  will  never  bring  you  to  anything,  except  to  the 
hospital." 

For  all  these  professional  evils,  various  remedies  have  been 
proposed ; — Montaigne  wished  that  there  might  be  correctional 
legislation  for  useless  and  unskilful  writers,  as  there  is  for  vaga- 
bonds and  idlers ;  Heine  declared  that  any  man  who  produced 
more  than  ten  volumes  should  be  shot.  On  the  undesirability  of 
literature  as  a  profession,  there  is  a  great,  apparent,  consensus 
of  opinion.  Petronius  wrote :  Amor  ingciiii  ncmiiicm  tinquam 
divitcjii  fecit ;  Madame  de  Tencin  said  to  Marmontel :  "  The  man 
who  makes  shoes  is  sure  of  his  hire ;  the  man  who  makes  a  book 
or  a  tragedy  is  never  sure  of  anything ;  "  another  celebrated  lady 
said  to  Restif  de  la  Bretonne :  "A  poor  trade,  my  dear!  The 
honest  people  in  it  die  of  hunger,  and  the  scamps  in  it  end  badly." 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  wrote  that  "  literature  should  be  considered 
as  a  career  which  will  not  nourish  you,  nor  lodge  you,  nor  warm 
you,  and  in  which  any  remuneration  is  improbable."  Balzac  de- 
clared that,  "  In  this  age,  to  make  a  livelihood  by  one's  pen  is  a 
task  which  would  be  refused  by  the  galley-slaves." 

To  combat  the  great  evil  of  the  vievente  of  their  books, — the 
sale  at  a  loss,  or  no  sale  at  all, — the  more  important  Parisian 
publishing  houses  have  adopted  the  plan  of  issuing  periodical 
catalogues,  which  are  not  distributed  at  random,  but  mailed  onh-  to 
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known  book-lovers  and  purchasers.  This  method  has  been  found 
to  be  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  indiscriminate  advertising 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  custom  is  increasing.  The  retail 
booksellers,  in  experiencing  the 
same  disadvantages  as  elsewhere  in 
the  competition  of  the  great  depart- 
ment stores,  have  formed  a  syndicate 
which  has  concluded  a  treat\^  with 
the  syndicate  of  the  publishers  de- 
termining a  fixed  price  below  which 
no  one  must  sell,  under  peril  of 
having  his  account  closed  with  the 
supplying  publishers.  The  great 
establishments,  purchasing  in  large 
quantities,  are  naturally  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  discount  thus 
secured  to  sell  below  the  market 
price.  It  was  against  these  estab- 
lishments, especially  against  the 
Bon  Marche  and  the  Louvre,  that 
the  defensive  measures  were  taken; 
the  booksellers'  syndicate  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  to  break  off  all 
relations  with  the  j^ublishers  if  the 
latter  did  not  prevent  these  great 
stores  from  underselling  them. 
"You  may  consider  as  to  whether 

it  will  be  to  your  interest,  for  the  sake  of  their  sales,  which  last 
only  a  few  months,  to  sacrifice  all  ours,  which  last  throughout 
the  year." 
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On  tlic  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  retail  bookstores 
do  not  suffer  appreciably  by  the  concurrence  of  the  department 
stores.  "  The  customers  of  these  grands  magasins,"  it  is  said, 
"  are  largely  composed  of  the  feminine  element.  Those  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  books,  the  connoisseurs,  do  not 
supply  their  libraries  from  these  immense  bazaars.  A  woman  en- 
ters the  Bon  Marche ;  she  has  a  gift  to  make  and  proposes  to 
herself  to  purchase,  we  will  say,  a  child's  toy.  She  passes  before 
the  shelves  of  the  book  department,  she  stops,  and — instead  of  the 
child's  plaything  for  the  present — it  is  a  book  that  she  selects 
and  that  she  gives.  Therefore,  this  lady,  who  had  entered  here 
for  the  purchase  of  something  other  than  a  book,  has  done  no 
injury  to  any  bookseller;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  profited  a  pub- 
lisher." If  the  sale  of  books  in  the  Bon  Marche  has  injured  the 
bookstores,  says  M.  Cim,  it  certainly  would  be  evident  in  the  stores 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  galleries  of  the  shops  around  the  Odeon 
particularly.  Whereas  it  appears  that  the  sale  of  gift  books  in 
these  galleries  has  not  diminished  a  centime  since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  department  in  the  Bon  Marche.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  publishers  themselves  who  hav'e  a  grievance  against  these 
big  stores,  as  they  have  taken  to  printing  and  issuing  works  on 
their  own  account, — memorandum-books  in  every  variety  and  in 
formidable  numbers,  cook-books,  manuals  of  deportment,  works  on 
hygiene.  And  these  publications  sell, — a  collection  of  the  receipts 
of  a  cordon  bleu,  eighteen  hundred  copies  in  two  days,  and  that 
without  any  preliminary  advertising  or  announcing. 

Still  another  evil  with  which  the  trade  is  afflicted  is  the  rarity 
of  intelligent  and  cultured  booksellers, — "  il  ny  a  plus  dc  libraircs 
ill  France','  wrote  one  of  the  friends  of  M.  Cim,  an  active  member 
of  the  syndicate  of  the  booksellers.     They  no  longer  have  the 
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requirements  of  their  profession,  they  do  not  keep  themselves  in- 
formed as  to  the  course  of  pubHcation,  their  judgment  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  the  selection  of  a  book.  And  a  story  is  told,  and 
asserted  to  be  true,  of  a  clerk  who  sold  a  lady  asking  for  books 
proper  for  j-oung  girls,  copies  of  La  Fciiunc  an  dix-hiiiti'cmc  siccle 
and  La  Fauiille  Cardinal.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  there  are 
notable  exceptions, — the  case  is  cited  of  one  of  these,  a  woman, 
who  carries  her  appreciation  of  the  rare  books  in  her  stock  to 
such  a  point  that  when  a  customer  wishes  to  purchase  she  drives 
him  away  with  her  exorbitant  prices  and  then  puts  the  treasured 
volume  back  on  her  shelves,  saying  to  herself:  "  One  saved  ! 
Merely  Moil  Die  11 ! "  But  these  picturesque  and  old-fashioned 
shops  have  almost  all  disappeared,  ruined  by  the  competition  of 
the  great  stores ;  a  few  ma}'  be  found  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  for 
example,  and  many  of  the  open  stands  on  the  street  carry  large 
stocks  of  second-hand  books,  but  the  ninety  or  a  hundred  shops 
in  the  Palais-Royal  that,  twenty  years  ago,  considered  themselves 
the  elite  of  the  libraires  of  Paris  have  all  vanished.  That  of  the 
Odeon  is  said  to  sell  one-tenth  of  the  issue  of  most  books  that 
appear.  One-half  of  all  those  published  in  France  go  abroad. 
Canada  was  formerly  one  of  the  best  customers,  but  the  demand 
from  that  province  has  greatly  fallen  off  in  recent  }-ears ;  the 
South  American  States,  on  the  contrar}',  have  greath^  increased 
their  orders,  and  Brazil  was  one  of  the  largest  purchasers  until  the 
revolution  in  that  countr}'  in  1892.  The  introduction  of  the  eolls 
postaiix,  by  which  small  packages  ma}'  be  sent  expcditioush'  by 
mail,  has  greatly  affected  the  trade  with  the  booksellers  in  the 
provinces  ;  formerly,  the  Parisian  publishers  could  be  notified  in 
advance  by  their  tra\-clling  salesmen  of  the  probable  demand  for 
a  \'olume   about   to   appear  by  the    number  of  orders   the}'  had 
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rccci\-ed  kn  it ;  to-da\-.  the  provincial  merchant,  relying  upon  the 
possibility  of  receiving  it  promptly  on  order,  waits  till  it  is  actually 
asked  for  by  his  customer,  and  thus  frequently  loses  the  sale 
altogether.  In  return,  the  publishers  are  in  the  habit  of  announ- 
cing in  their  catalogues  that  such  a  work  will  be  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  the  price  in  postage-stamps  or  a  money-order,  and  thus 
dispensing  with  the  services  of  the  intermediary  bookseller.  The 
latter,  again,  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  ordering  courageously 
works  by  known  authors  or  even  by  those  but  little  known,  and 
pushing  the  sale  vigorously,  as  he  could  not  return  them  if  unsold  ; 
to-day,  afraid  to  take  risks,  he  orders  only  standard  works,  and 
the  unlucky  unknown  young  author  finds  another  door  shut  in 
his  face. 

In  France,  as  elsewhere,  the  novel  seems  to  be  the  character- 
istic feature  of  contemporary  literature,  and  usually  much  the  most 
profitable  to  the  author.  The  writer  of  the  roinaii,  having  com- 
pleted his  manuscript,  has  before  him  five  different  methods  of 
getting  it  before  the  public  :  (i)  the  publication  cii  incdit  in  a  news- 
paper or  a  review,  (2)  as  a  book,  (3)  republishing  it  in  other  jour- 
nals, (4)  bringing  it  out  in  periodical  livraisons,  and  (5)  translation. 
His  chances  of  pecuniary  and  professional  success  in  each  of  these 
operations  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  his  work  and  of  his  own 
reputation.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  sums 
received  by  writers,  for  their  droits  d'atitciir,  seemed  to  ha\'e  fol- 
lowed an  almost  constant  law  of  increase,  and  this  progression 
still  holds  good  for  two  or  three  of  the  most  renowned,  but  for 
the  more  obscure  and  for  the  quite  unknown  the  tendency  is  to 
diminish  toward  the  lamentable  sums  we  have  just  commented 
upon.  The  right  of  the  author  in  his  work,  his  proprietorship, 
is  to-day  more  fully  recognized  generally,  notwithstanding  much 
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plundering  done  in  the  absence  of  international  copyright  law,  or 

because  of  deficiencies  in  this  law, — and  the  worst  offenders  in  this 

respect,  the  most  brazen  in  all  disregard  of  their  rights,  the  French 

writers    complain,    have    been 

the  Americans  and  their  dear 

allies,  the  Russians.     In  1896, 

for  example,  Zola's  Rome  was 

appearing    in    Lc  Joiirnal,    of 

Paris,  and  at   the    same   time 

four  separate  translations  were 

being     published     in     Russia 

without  one  sou  of  indemnity 

to  the  author.     Worse,  when 

remonstrated  with,  these  allies 

replied,    almost    literally,    by 

putting  their  thumbs  to  their 

noses  and  making  with  their 

extended   fingers    the   sign  of 

disrespect. 

It  is  in  defence  of  this 
property  that  the  writers  have 
"  syndicated  themselves,"  have 
formed  the  Societe  des  Gens 
de  lettres,  which  includes  some 
eight  hundred  members,  and 
which  demands  fixed  rates  of 

remuneration.  Sometimes  even  the  Government,  in  this  much- 
governed  country,  interposes  its  paternal  but  somewhat  blundering 
hand  to  protect  them.  Chateaubriand,  in  his  book,  Dc  Buona- 
parte et  dcs  Bourbons,  complains  of  this  particular  measure  of  the 
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Imperial  administration :  "  Should  a  modern  author  quote  an  an- 
cient author,  as  the  works  of  the  latter  have  become  part  of  what 
is  called  Ic  domabie  pjiblic,  the  censure  exacts  the  payment  of  a 
centime  a  page  for  the  quotation.  If  you  translate  in  quoting, 
you  pay  onl}'  a  half-centime  the  page,  because  then  the  quotation 
is  of  the  domainc  inixtt\ — half  belongs  to  the  work  of  the  li\ing 
translator  and  half  to  the  deceased  author." 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  usual  size  for  books  published  was 
octavo,  a  roman  of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  that  is  to  say,  forming 
three  volumes  of  this  size,  generally  paid  the  author  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs  and  was  sold  at  fifteen  francs  the  set.  To-day,  a  novel 
of  the  same  length  is  printed  in  i8mo  at  three  francs  and  a  half, 
and  brings  in  to  the  writer  some  five  or  six  hundred  francs  for  an 
edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  and  this  edition — excepting  in  the 
case  of  the  most  popular  authors — is  usually  the  only  one  issued. 
Those  newspapers  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will  pay  the  poor  stor}'- 
teller  his  five  centimes  the  line,  raise  the  price  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
for  the  works  of  those  better  known,  and  even  to  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  francs  for  the  complete  novel  when  it  is  a  case  of  one 
of  the  immortals,  such  as  Zola,  Daudet,  M.  Richebourg,  or  ]M.  de 
Montepin.  Some  of  the  more  sordid  of  these  journals,  it  is  asserted, 
do  not  even  pay  the  scrivener  in  cash,  but  in  advertisements,  that  is, 
they  give  him  permission  to  insert  in  his  production,  which  he  fur- 
nishes to  them  gratis,  on  ever}'  third  or  fourth  page,  some  annoncc 
which  he  has  secured  from  some  tradesmen  at  whatever  price  he 
could  get.  The  writers  themselves  are  sometimes  not  above  such 
unworthy  practices  as  using  their  social  standing  to  secure  preced- 
ence for  their  productions  over  those  of  their  humbler  brethren  ; 
or  even  of  soliciting  pecuniary  help  from  the  Societe  and  then 
with  this  money  purchasing  the  favor  of  the  mercenaiy  publisher. 
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When  it  is  a  question  of  publishing  the  work  in  book  form, 
the  writers  complain  that  the  Parisian  publisher  is  becoming  more 
and  more  unwilling  to  rely  upon  his  own  judgment  concerning  a 
new  work  offered  and  to  take  any  risk  whatever, — so  much  so 
that  some  of  them  are  practically  job  printers  and  nothing  more. 
When  they  consent  to  allow  the  author  to  assume  all  the  risks 
and  charges  of  publishing  his  work,  they  expect  to  receive  fifty  or 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  profits  for  their  share  in  bringing  it  before 
the  public.  The  authors  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  paid 
outright  are  either  paid  so  much  on  every  volume  printed  or  on 
every  one  sold  ;  the  latter  method,  which  entails  the  long  waiting 
upon  the  returns  from  every  volume  sent  out,  possibly  to  the  ends 
of  the  civilized  world,  is  usually  reserved  for  the  beginners  and 
the  little  known, — those  whose  reputation  inspires  the  publisher 
with  confidence  in  the  final  result,  receive  generalh'  a  royalty  upon 
every  volume  printed.  These  royalties,  naturalh-,  slide  up  and 
down  a  sufficiently  long  scale,  being  influenced  not  onh'  by  the 
selling  quality  of  the  work,  but  by  its  bulk.  Zola's  volumes,  for 
example,  contain  as  much  matter  as  two  or  three  usual  ones,  and 
his  publishers  pay  him  seventy-five  centimes  a  volume,  while  Guy 
de  Maupassant's,  containing  only  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  lines 
each,  brought  him  in  a  franc  a  volume.  Generally,  for  these  three 
and  a  half  franc  volumes,  the  writer  receives  thirty-five  or  forty 
centimes  a  copy  when  there  is  a  single  edition  of  fifteen  hundred 
copies  ;  when  the  edition  rises  to  four  or  five  thousand  copies,  the 
royalty  attains  seventy-five  or  eighty  centimes,  or  even  a  franc  a 
volume. 

It  is  the  custom  of  M.  Zola's  publishers  to  print — of  his  later 
works,  at  least — no  less  than  seventy  thousand  copies  as  the  first 
instalment,  from  good   stereotype  plates  capable  of  striking  off  a 
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hundred  thousand,  and  these  constitute  practically  the  first  edition, 
dilTerini^  onl>-  in  tlie  title  and  the  bastard-title  which  bear  the  im- 
print of  the  thousand  {(inixiciiic  milk,  troisieme  mille,  etc.).    These 

volumes  are  usually  so  compact 
that  they  cost  the  publisher  to 
bring  out  a  franc,  or  a  franc 
ten  centimes,  apiece,  not  includ- 
ing the  author's  royalty.  The 
"  copy "  is  not  sent  directly  to 
the  first  publisher,  always  some 
newspaper  or  review, — which  has 
preliminarily  announced  it  to  a 
waiting  world  with  all  the  arts 
of  the  advertiser  known  to  the 
French  publisher, —  but  to  his 
regular  publishers,  in  a  complete 
form,  and  they  print  it  in  sheets 
or  galleys  which  are  returned 
to  him  for  further  revision  and 
amendment,  and  then  sent  by 
him  to  the  journal.  Of  all  the 
works  of  this  author,  it  is  the  De- 
bacle which  attained  the  largest 
circulation,  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  copies ;  Nana 
had  a  hundred  and  seventy-one 
thousand;  L' Assommoir  and  Loiirdes,  a  hundred  and  thirt}-- 
two  thousand  each ;  La  Terre,  a  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  ; 
and  the  smallest  of  the  Rougon-Macqiiart  series,  Son  Excdlcucc 
Eugene  Roiigon,  reached   only  twent)^-eight  thousand.      For  the 
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year  1896,  this  prolific  author's  income  from  his  pen  was  estimated 
at  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  francs, 
of  which  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  came  from  one  book, 
Rome, — pubHcation  in  Lc  Journal  and  other  periodicals,  publica- 
tion in  book  form,  and  translations.  But,  as  M.  Cim  points  out, 
this  fortune,  unique  in  these  annals,  is  inferior  to  that  gained  by 
some  banker  or  manufacturer  occupying  in  the  world  of  finance 
or  commerce  the  place  which  M.  Zola  does  in  contemporaiy  liter- 
ature,— that  is  to  say,  the  first.  "  No  writer,  even  among  the 
greatest,  even  among  those  the  most  widel}-  known  and  the  most 
read,  has  yet  succeeded  in  acquiring  with  his  pen  the  two  hundred 
millions  which  the  Lebaudys,  the  Meniers,  or  the  Says  have  been 
able  to  transmit  to  their  descendants." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  sale  of  the  French  novel  abroad, 
the  author's  profits  from  translations  form  but  a  small  fraction  of 
his  total, — usually  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  francs  for  a  work 
the  sale  of  which  in  France  brings  him  in  fifty  thousand.  The 
works  of  Zola  are  far  more  generally  translated  than  those  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  of  the  hundred  and  si.xty  or  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  which  he  recei\'es  on  an  average  for  each  of  his 
books,  his  profits,  quite  exceptional,  from  translations  amount  to 
thirty-five  or  forty  thousand.  In  this  total,  it  is  said  Germany  and 
England  furnish  about  ten  thousand  each  ;  Italy  and  Spain,  fiv^e  or 
si.x  thousand  each,  etc.  In  this  connection,  there  is  a  curious  de- 
tail,— many  readers  of  French  novels  in  the  original  tongue  have 
been  struck  by  the  publishers'  formal  warning  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  title :  Droits  de  reproduction  ct  dc  traduction  reserves  pour 
tons  les  pays,  y  conipris  la  Suede  et  la  Norvege.  The  reason  that 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  not  included  in  "  all  countries," — as  might 
reasonably  be  supposed, — it  appears,  is  that  some  years  ago  the 
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courts  of  Stockholm,  having  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  violation 
o\  this  right  oi  reproduction  and  translation  in  tons  les  pays,  de- 
clared that  it  did  not  concern  their  particular  pays,  and  was  null 
and  void  as  far  as  their  peninsula  was  concerned.  These  frugal 
countries,  in  common  with  the  United  States  and  Russia,  were 
not  parties  to  the  "  Convention  of  Berne,"  which  laid  down  the 
principles  of  international  copyright,  and  the  signatories  to  which 
were  the  representatives  of  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Haiti,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Switzerland,  and 
Turkey. 

As  to  the  comparative  profit  for  the  author  of  publishing  his 
story  in  book  form  or  in  the  fciiillctons  of  the  daily  papers,  that 
varies,  it  seems,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  author  and  of  his 
work.  M.  Emile  Richebourg,  for  example,  whose  novels  produce 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  from  the  periodicals,  receives 
only  a  few  thousands  from  their  sales  as  books;  MM.  Zola  and 
Daudet,  on  the  contrary,  quite  reverse  the  case, — the  latter  re- 
ceiving some  three  thousand  francs  from  the  one  as  compared 
with  a  hundred  thousand  from  the  other,  and  the  former,  five  or 
six  thousand  as  against  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  In  1893,  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  lettres  established 
the  rates  for  its  members  with  the  periodicals,  of  the  capital  and  the 
provinces,  according  to  their  circulation, — five  centimes  the  line 
for  daily  journals  with  a  circulation  under  fifty  thousand,  seven 
and  a  half  centimes  for  those  under  a  hundred  thousand,  ten 
centimes  for  those  under  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  etc.  The 
line  includes  forty  letters  at  the  maximum.  Previous  to  this,  the 
newspapers  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  five  centimes  the  line, 
whatever  their  circulation.  There  are  two  or  three  other  agencies 
which  undertake  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  authors  against  the 
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tyranny  of  the  periodicals,  but  while  the  Societe  looks  after  the  in- 
terest of  its  members  for  an  assessment  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent., 
the  lesser  ones  demand  a  full  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  recov- 
ered. The  publication  in  parts,  appearing  regularly,  and  generally 
ornamented  with  indifferent  engravings,  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  popular  tales  purchased  by  the  poorer  classes,  is  the 
most  profitable  for  the  publisher  and  the  most  costly  for  the  pur- 
chaser, who  continues  to  pay  his  two  sous  or  four  sous  a  week  for 
the  never-ending  livraisons  until  his  indifferent  literature  has  at- 
tained the  cost  of  an  edition  dc  luxe.  From  M.  Rouff,  the  principal 
publisher  in  this  line,  M.  Jules  Mary  received  for  his  celebrated 
tale,  Roger  la  Honte,  thirty  thousand  francs  ;  and  from  the  same 
publisher,  M.  Richebourg  drew  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  the 
comfortable  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs. 

Notwithstanding  the  notable  case  of  M.  Zola,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  most  profitable  novels  and  tales  are  not  those  which  treat 
of  indecencies,  the  pornogmphiques,  the  grivois,  the  scabrciix.  In 
the  first  place,  these  productions  have  small  chance  of  being  re- 
published, once  they  hav^e  appeared  in  one  of  the  five  or  six  jour- 
nals addicted  to  this  commerce, — and  these  journals  publish  short 
stories  rather  than  novels, — none  of  the  six  thousand  periodicals 
in  France  which  give  their  space  only  to  the  romans  "  cliastes " 
will  have  them.  The  principal  Parisian  journals  publish  only  new 
novels,  so  that  it  is  in  the  provinces  that  these  will  have  to  seek 
their  chances  of  being  reprinted, — and  the  provinces  are  much 
more  "  timid  "  in  these  matters  than  the  capital,  to  their  credit  be 
it  said.  To  find  a  publisher  who  will  bring  these  tales  out  in 
book  form  is  also  difficult,  the  more  important  houses  shunning 
them  much  as  they  would  in  any  other  country.  So  that  the 
erotic  writers  are  frequently  obliged  to  cross  the  frontier  and  apply 
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to  Belgian  publishers.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  claimed, 
there  is  a  very  sufficient  output  of  this  literature  in  the  capital, 
to-day  as  heretofore,  and  frequently  with  all  the  adornment  of 
good  and  even  costly  bookmaking, — not  only  of  such  works  as, 
e.g.,  Pierre  Louys's  Aphrodite,  \\\\\c\\  may  claim  to  be  only  an 
archaeological  restoration,  but  also  of  the  grossest  indecency,  fre- 
quently appearing  in  the  largest  types  on  the  front  pages  of  such 
newspapers  as  the  Figaro  and  the  Journal  and  openly  sold  in  the 
kiosques  on  the  streets, — generally  by  women  and  young  girls. 

Very  much  more  profitable  (to  everybody  concerned)  are  the 
family  publications,  books  for  the  young,  treatises  for  the  jciincs 
filles,  and  the  popular,  dramatic,  exciting,  and  sentimental  romances 
much  like  those  which  appeal  to  the  populace  in  other  lands. 
AI.  Jules  Verne's  profits  are  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
figures  were  ver)'  high,  and  M.  Jules  Girardin  and  Mile.  Zenai'de 
Fleuriot  (Sylvanus  Cobb  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth)  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  received  annually  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand francs  each.  In  1896,  the  Petit  Journal  opened  a  concours 
for  a  rovianjenilleton,  "  which  should  be  at  least  twenty  thousand 
lines  in  length,  and  which  could  be  read  by  anyone,"  the  four 
manuscripts  recognized  as  the  best  to  be  paid,  respectivel)-,  fifty 
thousand  francs,  forty  thousand,  thirty-five  thousand,  and  thirty 
thousand.  The  En  Famille  of  M.  Hector  Malot,  published  in  the 
same  new.spaper,  was  paid  fifty  thousand  francs ;  M.  Richebourg 
has  received  a  hundred  thousand  for  a  single  one  of  his  romances ; 
and  M.  Xavier  de  Montepin  estimates,  it  is  said,  that  each  line  of 
his  prose  brings  him  in,  original  publication,  reprint  in  book  form, 
etc.,  seven  francs, — and  M.  de  Montepin's  romances,  which  may 
be  defined  as  an  ingenious  dilution  of  Dumas  pere,  are  of  an  inter- 
minable length,  three  volumes  each,  generally,  and  frequently  a 
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sequel  of  another  three,  and  possibly  a  second  sequel.  M.  Riche- 
bourg's  total  gains  from  his  pen  in  twenty-five  years  are  said  to 
have  been  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs. 

Naturally,  these  profits  lead  to  unworthy  devices,  and  there 
are  authors  who,  having  once  secured  a  reputation,  do  not  hesitate 
to  employ  an  assistant  whose  works  they  coolly  pass  off  as  their 
own,  even  to  the  extent  of  offering  the  same  publisher  three  novels 
in  one  month  ! 

In  the  domains  of  higher  literature,  the  pecuniary  returns  are 
much  more  modest.  After  Zola  and  Daudet,  the  names  which 
represent  the  writers  whose  receipts  from  single  volumes  may  be 
reckoned  by  the  thousands  of  francs  are  MM.  de  Goncourt,  Paul 
Bourget,  Coppee,  Halevy,  Malot,  Ohnet,  Prevost,  Loti,  Hervieu, 
Theuriet,  Madame  Greville,  Huysmans,  Descaves,  Courteline, 
Mendes,  Margueritte,  and  a  few  others.  All  the  rest  have  to  be 
content  with  returns  in  three  figures,  and,  as  elsewhere,  the  higher 
the  literary  quality,  the  more  elevated  or  abstruse  the  theme,  the 
smaller  the  financial  proceeds  of  the  volume.  pA-en  for  the  same 
author,  and  when  it  is  a  question  of  a  work  of  fiction  in  both  cases, 
the  more  delicate,  carefully  wrought  out  roman,  the  one  discussed 
by  the  critics  and  appreciated  by  the  intelligent  readers,  will  pre- 
.sent  but  a  beggarly  return  in  francs  as  compared  with  the  more 
popular  tale,  devoured  by  the  great  public.  Of  Daudet's  works, 
Sapho  attained  the  largest  circulation,  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
having  been  sold  in  1895.  The  Xabah  had  reached  ninety-seven 
thousand,  Fromoit  jciinc  ninety-five  thousand,  and  L Iinviortalitc 
seventy-seven  thousand.  In  1889,  M.  Daudet  admitted  that  he 
made  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year. 

The  publishers  of  the  last  generation  were  much  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  the  work  offered  them  outright,  cii  tontc  propricti, 
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when  the  author  was  sufifiiciently  well  known.  Alexandre  Dumas 
pin-,  George  Sand,  Frederic  Soulie,  Henri  Murger,  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  others  thus  disposed  of  their  wares,  either  definitely  or  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  was  ahva}-s  difficult 
at  the  end  of  the  period  to  make  the  transfer  to  another  publisher, 
the  first  having  always  a  considerable  stock  left  on  hand  which 
had  to  be  disposed  of  One  of  the  most  advantageous  of  these 
transactions,  for  the  merchant,  was  the  sale  by  Sainte-Beuve  to  the 
Freres  Garnier  of  his  Qr^iscrics  dc  Liindi  at  two  thousand  francs 
the  volume.  For  the  Ncnivcaux  Liiiidis,  the  publisher  Michel 
Levy  offered  five  hundred  francs  more  the  volume,  and  the  author 
accepted.  One  of  the  traditions  in  the  trade  is  that  of  another 
publisher,  or  possibly  the  same,  the  name  not  being  given,  who 
purchased  all  rights  in  another  of  Sainte-Beuve's  works  at  a  thou- 
sand francs  the  volume,  and  netted  "  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  francs  "  by  the  operation.  The  critic  contented  him- 
self by  saying,  whenever  he  met  him  :  "  Come  now,  ^Monsieur 
X  .  .  .  ,  own  up  that  }-ou  have  robbed  me  fineh- !  "  to  which 
the  little  merchant  invariably  replied  :  "  Oh,  no !  not  so  bad  as 
that,  M'sieu  Sainte-Beuve,  not  so  bad  as  that,  I  assure  you.  Isn"t 
he  funny,  this  M'sieu  Sainte-Beuve  !  " 

Some  of  the  figures  which  have  been  preserved  of  these  com- 
mercial-literary transactions  are  interesting.  For  his  La  San  Fc/icc, 
which  appeared  in  feuillctons  in  La  Prcssc  in  1862,  Alexandre 
Dumas  received  one  centime  a  letter ;  for  the  first  work  of  her 
pen,  Rose  ct  Blaiiclic,  written  in  collaboration  with  Jules  Sandeau, 
George  Sand  received  four  hundred  francs ;  her  second  novel, 
Indiana,  was  sold  outright  for  six  hundred.  The  earlier  annals 
present  the  same  inconsistencies, — for  his  poem.  Lc  Littrin,  Boi- 
leau  received  six  hundred  livres;  for  his  tragedx"  oi  Androniaquc, 
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Racine  received  two  hundred  livres,  whilst  for  his  so-called  mas- 
terpiece, La  PiiccUc,  now  completely  forgotten,  Chapelain  was  paid 
two  thousand  livres  for  the  first  edition  and  a  thousand  for  the 
second.  The  Caractcrcs  of  La  Bruyere  brought  the  publisher 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  the  work  havingr  been  mven 
him  outright  by  the  author  as  a  possible  (but  doubtful)  dot  for  the 
publisher's  daughter.  Diderot  secured  himself  an  annual  income 
of  a  hundred  pistoles,  equal  about  to  a  thousand  francs,  from  his 
immense  Encyclopedic,  which  brought  the  publishers  more  than 
two  millions  ;  but,  in  return,  he  received  four  hundred  livres  (or 
six  hundred  livres,  or  fifty  louis)  for  his  pamphlet,  Lcs  Poisccs 
pJdlosoplnqiics,  which  he  wrote  in  four  days.  Delille,  whose  pecu- 
niary success  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Victor  Hugo  in  this 
generation,  received  four  hundred  livres  for  his  translation  of  the 
Georgica  of  Virgil,  which  was  his  first  work  and  his  best,  but  for 
his  yEncid,  which  appeared  thirty  years  later,  and  of  which  fifty 
thousand  copies  were  printed,  he  was  paid  forty  thousand  francs. 
Each  of  his  verses  represented  a  payment  of  six  francs,  and  it  was 
said  that  his  governess,  whom  he  had  married,  and  who  was  of  a 
thrifty  disposition,  was  in  the  habit  of  locking  him  up  in  his  study 
"  to  make  him  turn  out  six-franc  pieces." 

By  the  publisher  Panckoucke,  Cuvier  was  paid  ten  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  francs  for  his  notes  to  the  Natural 
History  of  Pliny ;  Chateaubriand  received  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs,  cash  down,  and  an  annual  pa\-ment  of  twelve  thou- 
sand more,  from  1836  to  his  death,  in  ICS4S,  for  his  manuscript 
of  the  Mcmoircs  d'oiitrc-tombc :  and  he  sold  to  the  Libraircs  assocics 
the  right  to  publish  his  works  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs.  Evdle  brought  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  francs  ;  the  Mc moires  de  Graniont  were  sold 
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tor  fittccn  lumdrcd  livres ;  the  Chansons  of  Beranger,  in  1834,  for 
an  annual  pension  to  the  poet  of  eight  hundred  francs,  which  was 
increased  by  successive  augmentations  to  four  thousand  francs, 
and  his  Dcrnicrcs  Chansons  were  purchased  by  the  same  pub- 
hsher  for  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  greatly  to  his  profit.  Thiers's 
Histoirc  dii   Consulat  ct  dc  V Empire  was    sold   for  five   hundred 
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thousand  francs  to  a  company  composed  of  active  and  sleeping 
partners ;  it  was  originally  planned  to  consist  of  ten  volumes,  but 
reached  twice  that  number;  this  necessitated  another  payment  of 
like  amount,  which  the  historian  would  consent  to  receive  only 
when  all  the  advances  of  the  original  purchasers  had  been  re- 
turned to  them.  Louis  Blanc  sold  also,  in  1846,  his  Histoirc 
dc  la  Revolution  frangaisc  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
francs. 
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Lamartine  disposed  of  his  collection  of  the  Ilaruionics  poct- 
iqiics,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  for  twenty-five  thousand 
francs ;  his  poem  La  Cluitc  iTioi  angc  for  thirty-five  thousand,  and 
his  Histoirc  dcs  Giroiidiiis  for  forty  thousand  a  volume,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  francs  for  the  set  of  six.  After  this,  he 
demanded  fifty  thousand  francs  a  volume  for  everything  he  pro- 
duced, prose  or  verse,  and  ended  by  being  his  own  publisher  and 
reaping  still  greater  profits.  Victor  Hugo  looked  still  more  closely 
after  his  own  pecuniary  interests,  and  his  relations  with  the  pub- 
lisher Renduel  have  furnished  the  basis  for  the  first  of  two  inter- 
esting articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Illoudes,  December,  1895,  and 
January,  1896,  written  by  M.  Adolphe  Jullien,  one  of  the  heirs  of 
this  publisher,  who  was  one  of  the  important  agents  in  the  Ro- 
mantic movement.  He  brought  out  the  works  not  only  of  Hugo, 
but  also  of  Theophile  Gautier,  Eugene  Sue,  Petrus  Borel,  the 
bibliophile  Jacob,  Leon  Gonzlan,  Alphonse  Karr,  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  Hoffmann,  Heinrich  Heine,  Charles  Nodier,  Sainte-Beuve, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  even  others.  From  them  all,  collectively 
and  individually,  he  reaped  a  competence  which  enabled  him  to 
end  his  days  peaceably  in  his  little  chateau  of  Morvan,  but  for  all 
that  he  benefited  by  the  works  of  Hugo  he  was  obliged  to  furnish 
ample  equivalent.  "  It  is  necessary  to  read  these  contracts,"  says 
M.  Julien,  "  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care  and  covered  with 
erasures  tending  to  limit  still  more  the  privileges  of  the  publisher, 
in  order  to  have  any  idea  of  the  lion-like  conditions  which  the 
poet  imposed  upon  his  editeurs,  and  of  which  he  exacted  the  ex- 
ecution to  a  minute,  almost  to  a  centime."  In  all  cases,  whether 
it  was  Marion  Dclonne,  the  Roi  s'anu/se,  Lncrece  Borgia,  or  even 
the  Feinlles  d'Auto^nne,  the  Orieuta/es,  the  Voix  intcricnrcs,  the 
publisher  had   the  right    to  print   as   many  copies   as   he   chose. 
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pa}-in!^  two  francs  for  each  to  the  author,  who  put  his  mark  upon 
them  all  and  took  possession  of  them  all,  delivering  them  only  in 
quantities  of  five  hundred  at  a  time  and  for  cash  down.  This  con- 
tract was  good  only  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
merchant  was  obliged  to  sign  new  conventions  to  prevent  his  ex- 
acting author  from  going  off  bodily  to  seek  a  more  obliging  agent. 
All  these  contracts  and  renewals,  carefully  filed  away,  accumulated 
in  the  course  of  the  years  to  an  enormous  extent. 

For  Bng-Jargal,  Han  d'Islandc,  Le  Dernier  Jonr  d'un  coii- 
dainiic,  and  Notrc-Damc  dc  Paris,  however,  it  appears,  Renduel 
paid  one  franc  a  copy,  with  a  minimum  edition  of  a  thousand 
copies,  and  the  contract  good  for  fifteen  months.  The  original 
manuscript  of  Notrc-Danic  was  sold  for  sixty  thousand  francs. 
From  the  death  of  Hugo  to  1895,  the  sale  of  his  works  produced — 
according  to  M.  Catulle  Mendes — the  enormous  sum  of  five  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs. 

This  "  rapacity"  of  the  poet  and  romancer,  M.  Jullien  tells  us, 
once  at  least,  brought  him  within  measurable  distance  of  a  duel. 
The  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  had  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  the  Comte  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  on  several  occasions 
inserted  extracts  from  his  new  works.  Hugo  inquired  wh)-  he 
did  not  do  as  much  for  him,  he  being  much  superior  to  Alfred 
de  Vigny.  The  editor,  Buloz,  who  was  given  to  frankness  of 
speech,  replied  bluntly  that  he  would  certainly  never  publish 
anything  of  Hugo,  as  he  would  infallibly  receive  a  bill  for  the 
.same  on  the  next  day,  and  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  pa\-- 
ing  cash  for  conferring  favors.  To  this,  Hugo  had  no  reply,  but 
the  comparison  he  had  made  of  himself  with  De  Vigny  was 
carried  to  the  ears  of  that  ex-officer,  who  promptly-  proposed  to 
settle  this  question  of  comparative  poetical  merit  with  the  sword 
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and  on  the  field  of  honor.  Fortunately,  the  seconds  of  Hugo, 
of  whom  Renduel  was  one,  succeeded  in  prolonging  the  negotia- 
tions until  De  Vigny  had  cooled  down. 
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With  Balzac,  the  case  is  quite  different.  His  popularity,  the 
demand  for  his  works,  and  the  critical  interpretation  of  them,  are 
affairs  of  our  day  and  not  of  his.  lie,  "so  disdained  and  mis- 
understood before  his  death,  is  at  this  hour  reprinted  in  all   sizes 
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and  st\-les  and  universally  distributed ;  he  is  analyzed,  commented 
upon,  annotated,  as  Moliere  and  Shakespeare  are  studied  and 
analyzed.  His  original  editions,  printed  with  nail-heads  on  wrap- 
ping-paper, are  fought  for  at  the  sales  and  paid  for  more  dearly 
than  at  their  weight  in  gold."  He  has  left  in  his  notes  the  details 
of  his  transactions  with  his  publishers,  but  the  figures  he  gives 
as  the  return  of  his  works  are,  generally,  not  of  sales  completed 
and  payments  made,  but  of  those  yet  in  the  future,  hoped  for,  and 
consequently  embellished.  " Lcs  Paysaus  will  bring  in  twenty- 
five  thousand  francs,"  he  wrote ;  "  Lcs  Pctits  bourgeois,  Lc  Thi li- 
tre eon  I  me  il  est,  and  Le  Depute  d'Areis  will  be  worth,  the  one 
with  the  other,  forty  thousand  francs."  Whereas,  it  appears  that 
L ' Heritiere  de  Biragiie  and  Jean-Lotiis,  works  of  his  youth,  pro- 
duced eight  hundred  francs  and  thirteen  hundred,  respectively, 
and  Les  Parents  pauvrcs  {Le  Consin  Pons  and  La  Coiisine  Bette),  one 
of  his  latest  and  most  admirable  books,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
francs.  His  published  correspondence  reveals  in  the  frankest 
manner  the  varying  moods  of  his  spirit,  alternating  between 
the  most  cheerful  (and  frequently  unfounded)  hopefulness  and 
a  despair  that  is  thinh'  vailed  under  jocular  words.  In  ]\Iarch, 
1836,  his  debts  were  falling  due:  "The  affair  of  the  Cent  contes 
drolatiqjies  seems  as  though  it  would  arrange  itself  and  render 
my  financial  situation  supportable  ;  but  it  drags  along  with  a  slow- 
ness that  is  heart-breaking.  It  will  save  me  when  I  am  dead.  I 
have,  in  total,  for  this  year,  a  sum  much  superior  to  that  which 
I  owe,  but  the  debts  come  due  on  fixed  dates,  and  the  receipts 
are  uncertain."  Later,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
dinner  Avhich  he  considered  indispensable  to  the  success  of  an 
undertaking  then  under  discussion,  but  all  his  silver  was  at 
the   Mont-de-Piete.      To  redeem   it,   three    thousand   francs  were 
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necessary, — "we  are  now  at  the  2']\.\\,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  I 
must  pay  three  thousand  francs  or  perish,  and  I  have  not  a  hard." 

When  we  come  to  the  moderns,  we  find  the  same  uncertain- 
ties. The  pubhsher,  Michel  Levy,  purchased  Madame  Bovary  of 
Gustave  Flaubert  for  four  hundred  francs  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  and  made  an  excellent  investment  of  it.  When  Salai/nubo 
was  written,  wishing  to  reimburse  Flaubert  and  to  retain  the  con- 
trol of  his  works,  the  publisher  paid  for  it  thirty  thousand  francs, 
but  this  book  fell  flat  on  the  market  and  the  loss  was  very  heavy. 
And  yet  it  is  probably  by  the  latter  work,  and  not  by  the  former, 
that  the  author  will  be  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  immortals. 
The  madness  and  premature  death  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  did  not 
affect  the  sale  of  his  works,  which,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  a  dis- 
position to  array  themselves  among  the  standard  publications,  as 
Balzac's.  Of  all  the  works  of  this  brilliant  romancer,  that  which 
had  the  largest  first  edition,  thirty  thousand  copies,  was  Notre 
C(£2ir,  and  that  which  has  had  the  largest  total  circulation,  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  copies,  Bel  Ami. 

Among  the  greatest  literary  successes — from  the  publisher's 
point  of  view — of  recent  dates  hav^e  been  Dosia,  by  Madame 
Henry  Greville,  seventy  thousand  copies,  her  usual  limit  being 
about  eighteen  thousand ;  the  Mensongcs  of  Paul  Bourget  and 
the  Demi-  Vierges  of  Marcel  Prevost,  fifty  thousand  each,  this 
figure  exceeding  by  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  anything  that  the 
latter  author  had  ever  before  attained,  and  the  Sous-Offs,  the  cele- 
brated, disrespectful,  military  reman  by  M.  Lucien  Descaves,  forty- 
two  thousand  copies  in  the  i8mo  edition  and  thirt}'-eight  thousand 
in  the  illustrated  octavo  form.  For  Georges  Ohnet  and  Pierre 
Loti,  the  number  usually  printed  for  a  first  edition  varies  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  ;   for  the  novels  of  P'ran^ois  Coppee,  the 
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total  sale  generally  exceeds  thirty  thousand,  and  for  the  most 
popular  of  those  of  Catulle  Mendes,  Zo ' Har  and  La  Premiere 
Maitresse,  it  was  about  twenty-five  thousand  copies.  "  In  the 
matter  of  bookmaking,"  wrote  M.  Coppee,  "  you  see,  no  one 
knows  what  will  live  and  what  will  die.  There  is  a  certain 
chance  for  a  volume  not  to  disappear  altogether,  that  is  its 
rarity — it  is  also  necessary  that  it  should  have  typographical 
excellence.  But,  do  you  know  the  book  on  which  the  bidding 
is  the  highest  in  the  public  auctions  ?  It  is  Le  Pastissier  Francois, 
from  the  press  of  Elzevir.  Oh,  irony  of  fate  and  childishness  of 
the  bibliophiles  !     The  most  precious  of  books  is  a  cook-book  ! " 

According  to  M.  Octave  Uzanne, — who  has  some  claims  to 
be  counted  as  one  of  them  himself, — the  bibliophiles  or  bibliogra- 
phers of  France,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'  down 
to  the  nineteenth,  were  actuated  in  making  their  collections  by  the 
tastes  of  the  collector  rather  than  by  those  of  the  connoisseur  and 
true  lover  of  books.  The  volumes  were  valued  as  articles  of  curi- 
osity and  as  records  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  they  were 
sought  for  as  efficient  witnesses,  or  as  characteristic  specimens, 
of  a  glorious  past,  collected  judiciously  and  methodically,  those 
only  which  had  received  the  approving  verdict  of  posterity, — "  by 
the  side  of  the  Hymnal  of  Mayence,  the  Bible  of  Strasbourg,  the 
Homers,  Virgils,  Ariostos,  Aidii-Gelles,  of  the  Songe  de  Poliphile, 
there  was  placed,  with  all  the  care  of  the  man  of  letters,  the 
chroniclers  and  the  story-tellers,  Monstrelet  and  Boccaccio,  F'rois- 
sart  and  Rabelais,"  and  with  great  pride  and  cost  expended  upon 
the  bindings.  But  rarely  was  this  interest  displayed  in  contem- 
porary works,  but  seldom  was  the  collector  a  cultivated  and 
learned  scholar  himself,  and  "an  excessive  number"  of  them  were 
"  misbelievers    and  incurably  ignorant,"  anxious   only   to  appear 
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learned  and  enlightened  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Ap- 
parently, it  was  not  any  of  these,  but  honest  bourgeois  with  a 
taste  for  belles-lettres,  and  not  averse  to  occasionally  essaying  the 
role  of  authors  themselv^es,  who,  about  1629,  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  assembling  once  a  week  in  the  handsome  house  of 
one  of  their  number,  Valentin  Conrart,  secretary  to  the  king. 
The  mansion  was  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Martin 
and  the  Rue  des  Vieilles-Etuves,  and  these  good  citizens,  the  real 
founders  of  the  Academic  Frangaise,  were  nine  in  number, — their 
names  being  all  duly  preserved  by  history.  Here,  "  they  con- 
versed familiarly,  as  if  they  were  making  an  ordinary  visit, 
concerning  business,  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  literature ;  .  .  . 
and  if  one  of  the  Company  had  written  some  work,  he  communi- 
cated it  willingly  to  all  the  others,  who  gave  him  freely  their 
opinion  concerning  it." 

M.  Paul  Gruyer  says  that  these  nine  original  "  immortals " 
were  "  all  men  of  letters,  or  nearly  all,  and  persons  of  more  taste, 
or  more  common-sense  at  least,  than  might  be  inferred  from  some 
of  their  works, — La  Pucelle  of  Chapelain  or  L Endyjuion  of  Gom- 
bault."  Their  conferences  were  usually  followed  by  a  collation, 
or  by  a  promenade  in  the  open  air,  and  were  attended  "  with  an 
extreme  pleasure  and  an  incredible  profit."  One  of  the  occasional 
guests  was  Richelieu's  familiar,  Bois-Robert,  who  described  these 
meetings  to  his  master,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1634  the 
cardinal — whether  moved  only  by  the  mistrust  of  the  despot  un- 
willing to  leave  anything  outside  the  sphere  of  his  own  influence, 
or  whether  instigated  only  by  the  desire  to  encourage  a  sensible 
movement,  or  whether  inspired  to  add  another  to  his  measures  to 
increase  the  glory  of  France  by  her  literature,  as  he  had  by  poli- 
tics and  arms — concluded  to  intervene.     Through  Bois-Robert,  he 
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offered  his  protection  to  the  members,  proposing  to  them  to  form 
themselves  into  a  corps  and  to  assemble  regularly  under  antorite 
piibliqiic.  This  important  proposition  was  debated  in  solemn 
assembly,  several  of  the  members  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
cardinal's  enemies,  and  there  was  a  decided  feeling  in  favor  of 
declining  his  proposal.  Chapelain,  however,  in  a  neat  little  speech 
which  has  been  reported,  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
king's  requests  were  commands,  that  His  Eminence  was  a  man 
much  accustomed  to  having  his  own  way,  and  that — as,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  all  assemblages  not  countenanced  by 
royal  authority  could  be  suppressed — it  would  be  very  easy  for 
him  to  put  an  end  to  their  meetings  once  for  all.  These  argu- 
ments could  not  be  gainsaid,  it  was  therefore  decided  by  an  unan- 
imous vote  that  M.  de  Bois-Robert  should  be  entreated  to  return 
the  very  humble  thanks  of  the  members  to  Monsieur  le  Cardinal 
for  the  honor  which  he  had  done  them,  and  to  assure  him  that 
while  they  had  never  entertained  such  lofty  views  for  themselves 
and  were  ver}'  much  surprised  at  the  proposal  of  His  Eminence, 
they  were  nevertheless  quite  resolved  to  follow  his  wishes  in  all 
things. 

This  important  point  being  settled,  all  the  rest  became  a  mere 
matter  of  detail.  The  cardinal  requested  the  members  to  increase 
their  number  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  then  to  twenty- eight,  and 
to  deliberate  upon  the  organization,  the  statutes,  and  the  nature  of 
the  occupation  which  they  would  give  their  company.  These 
deliberations  consumed  the  remainder  of  the  year  1634,  and  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1635,  letters  patent  constituting  the  Academic 
Frangaise  (of  the  many  titles  proposed,  the  simplest  having  been 
selected)  were  issued,  and  on  the  22d  of  February  the  statutes,  in 
fifty  articles,  authorized  by  the  cardinal  in  his  quality  as  protector. 
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The  letters  patent,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  set  forth  with  a 
curious  ingenuous  formaUty  the  causes  for  this  organization  : 

"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre  ; 
to  all  those  present  and  to  come,  greeting.  As  soon  as  God  had 
called  us  to  the  conduct  of  this  State,  we  took  for  our  aim,  not 
only  to  remedy  the  disorders  which  the  civil  wars  with  which  it 
had  been  so  long  afflicted  had  introduced  into  it,  but  also  to  enrich 
it  with  all  the  ornaments  appropriate  to  the  most  illustrious  and 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  monarchies  which  are  to-day  in  the 
world.  And  although  we  have  labored  without  ceasing  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  design,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us,  up  to  the 
present  time,  to  perceive  its  entire  accomplishment.  .  .  .  Ever}-- 
one  knows  of  the  part  which  our  very  dear  and  \'en'  well-beloved 
cousin,  the  Cardinal  Due  de  Richelieu,  has  had  in  all  these  things 
{a  cue  en  toutes  ces  ehoses\  and  we  would  A\rong  the  fidelit}'  \\'hich 
he  has  testified  toward  us  in  all  our  affairs  since  we  have  chosen 
him  for  our  principal  minister,  if  in  that  wdiich  remains  for  us  to 
do  for  the  glory  and  for  the  embellishment  of  France  we  did  not 
follow  his  counsel,  and  did  not  commit  to  his  care  the  disposition 
and  the  direction  of  those  things  which  are  found  necessary  for  it. 
This  is  why,  ha\'ing  made  known  to  him  our  intention,  he  has 
represented  to  us  that  one  of  the  most  glorious  indications  of  the 
felicity  of  a  State  is  that  the  sciences  and  the  arts  should  flourish 
in  it  and  that  letters  should  there  be  held  in  honor  as  well  as  arms, 
since  they  are  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  \irtue.  That, 
after  having  performed  so  many  memorable  exploits,  we  had  only 
to  adjust  those  things  which  are  agreeable  to  those  which  are 
necessary,  and  ornament  to  utility,  and  that  he  judged  that  we 
could  not  commence  better  than  by  the  most  noble  of  all  the  arts, 
which  is  eloquence,  that  the  French  language  which,  up  to  the 
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present  time,  lias  experienced  only  too  greatly  the  negligence  of 
those  who  would  have  been  able  to  render  it  the  most  perfect 
of  the  modern  ones,  is  more  capable  than  ever  of  becoming  so, 
considering  the  number  of  persons  who  have  a  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  the  advantages  which  it  possesses  and  of  those  which 
can  still  be  added  to  it;  that,  in  order  to  establish  for  it  certain 
regulations,  he  has  ordered  an  assembly  whose  propositions  have 
satisfied  him,  so  much  so  that  to  execute  them  and  to  render  the 
French  language  not  only  elegant,  but  capable  of  expressing  all 
the  arts  and  all  the  sciences,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  continue 
these  conferences,  which  could  be  done  with  very  fruitful  results, 
if  it  pleased  us  to  authorize  them,  to  permit  that  there  should  be 
made  regulations  and  statutes  for  the  order  and  security  which 
should  there  be  maintained,  and  to  gratify  those  who  shall  com- 
pose it  with  some  honorable  testimonials  of  our  benevolence. 
Therefore,"  etc. 

This  very  worthy  aim  of  the  perfecting  of  the  language  was 
not  lost  sight  of  in  the  subsequent  labors  of  the  new^  Academic, 
and  the  first  edition  of  its  Dictionary,  at  which  it  is  still  working, 
appeared  in  1694,  a  second  was  brought  out  in  1718,  and  a  sixth 
in  1835.  The  idea  of  this  w^ork  is  due  to  Chapelain,  who  suggested 
it  at  the  second  meeting ;  from  the  very  first,  it  had  appeared  to  be 
an  interminable  one,  and  innumerable  gibes  have  been  inspired  by 
its  slow  progress.  Bois-Robert  wrote  to  Balzac  :  "  These  six  years 
past  they  toil  at  letter  F,  and  Fd  be  much  obliged  if  Destiny 
Would  whisper  to  me  :  '  Thou  shalt  live  to  G.'  "  The  Academic 
itself,  for  that  matter,  has  been  the  object  of  endless  ridicule  and 
criticism,  by  pen,  pencil,  and  speech,  from  the  day  of  its  founding 
down  to  the  present  hour,  but  the  high  level  at  which  it  has  main- 
tained its  prestige  is  evidenced  by  the  determined  attempts  of  such 
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authors  as  Zola  to  gain  admittance.  Even  its  work  on  the  Dic- 
tionary had  not  escaped  animadversion  ; — "  Poor  language  ' fixcc^  " 
said  Mercier,  "  in  the  midst  of  so  many  arts  fruitful  in  new  con- 
ceptions. Without  the  Academic,  it  would  doubtless  have  made 
progress  much  more  rapid  and  more  courageous."  Voltaire's  jest 
in  his  address  to  the  Academiciens  is  better  known :  "  Messieurs, 
I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet." 

When  it  came  to  having  the  ro}^al  letters  patent  enregistered 
by  the  Parlement,  that  body,  always  jealous  of  Richelieu,  refused 
its  assent,  and  it  was  not  until  the  loth  of  July,  1637,  that  the 
cardinal  and  the  Academiciens  finally  secured  this  registering, 
with  this  clause  added :  "  That  the  said  assembly  and  academy 
shall  not  be  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  anything  but  the 
ornamentation,  embellishment,  and  augmentation  of  the  French 
language,  and  of  the  books  that  shall  be  made  by  them  and  by 
other  persons  who  shall  desire  it  and  which  shall  be  submitted  to 
their  judgment." 

The  members  still  continued  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Conrart, 
and  their  first  official  critical  task  was  the  examination  of  Cor- 
neille's  Cid,  by  the  express  order  of  Richelieu.  The  concours  of 
poetry  and  eloquence  were  soon  afterward  organized ;  the  first 
prize  for  eloquence,  a  medal  of  gold  of  the  value  of  three  hundred 
livres,  was  instituted  by  Balzac,  and  a  similar  sum  was  set  apart 
for  the  prize  in  poetr}'.  Notwithstanding  the  certain  amount  of 
independence  and  self-assertion  which  the  Academic  has  always 
maintained,  the  eulogy  of  the  king  became  before  long  the  sole 
theme  of  this  official  poetry ;  as  M.  Clermont-Tonnerre  declared, 
in  instituting  his  prize  :  "  The  principal  object  of  the  Academic  is 
to  consecrate  to  immortality  the  name  of  the  incomparable  Louis." 
Under  Louis  XIV,  the  annual  prizes  distributed  had  all  more  or 
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less  for  their  subject :  "  Which  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues  of 
the  King?"  The  Chancellor  Seguier  succeeded  Richelieu  as  pro- 
tector of  the  Academic,  Mazarin  being  considered  impossible,  as 
his  Italian  accent  was  much  too  pronounced  for  the  presiding 
officer  of  an  association  formed  to  perfect  the  French  language ; 
and  to  Seguier  succeeded  Louis  XIV.  To  this  monarch  is  due 
the  credit  of  refusing  to  recognize  any  distinction  in  the  Academic 
between  pcvsoniics  de  naissaiicc  and  simple  men  of  letters ;  Seguier 
had  been  the  first  to  open  its  portals  to  members  of  the  aristocracy 
with  a  taste  for  letters,  questions  of  precedence  arose,  the  Abbe 
Bignon  proposed  to  divide  the  members  into  two  classes,  Jiono- 
raircs,  the  grand  seigneurs,  and  pcnsionncs,  the  scribblers.  The 
whole  question  was  referred  to  the  king,  who  refused  to  counte- 
nance any  such  arrangement,  and  thereby  preserved  to  the  Acade- 
mic its  dignity  and  independence.  He  further  distinguished  it  by 
granting  it  a  lodging  in  the  Louvre  in  1673. 

The  second  of  the  five  academies  which  to-day  constitute 
L I  list  i  tilt  dc  France,  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- Let- 
trcs,  was  founded  by  Colbert  in  1663  under  the  title  of  the  Acadi- 
inie  des  Inscriptions  et  Mcdailles.  It  was  known  for  some  time  as 
La  Petite  Academic,  and  consisted  only  of  four  members  of  the 
Academic  Francaise, — Chapelain,  Charpentier,  and  the  Abbes  de 
Bourzeis  and  de  Cassaignes,  who  met  in  Colbert's  librar}-.  Their 
charge  was  "  to  examine  inscriptions,  devices,  and  medals,  and  to 
expend  upon  all  these  records  that  good  taste  or  that  simplicity 
which  constitutes  their  true  value."  As  these  labors  were  not 
sufficient  to  occupy  their  time,  others  were  given  them,  to  select 
from  fables  subjects  most  appropriate  for  designs  for  the  tapestries 
of  the  king,  or  to  compose  what  was  then  called  a  histoire  mital- 
liqne  of  the  reign  which  was  commencing,  by  means  of  medals 
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and  tablets.  Their  number  was  doubled  by  the  Marquis  de 
Louvois,  who,  after  assembling  them  several  times  in  his  own 
house,  established  them  in  the  Louvre,  adjoining  the  Academic 
Frangaise.  At  the  death  of  this  minister,  the  king  placed  at  their 
head  M.  Pontchartrain,  and,  by  a  new  regulation,  dated  July  16, 
1 70 1,  which  the  Abbe  Bignon  was  instrumental  in  securing,  the 
number  of  members  was  increased  to  forty,  and  their  duties  were 
definitely  established, — to  cause  to  be  executed  medals  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  France,  under  all  the  reigns ;  to 
draw  up  descriptions  and  explanations  of  the  medals,  medallions, 
coins,  and  other  rarities,  ancient  and  modern,  in  the  cabinet  of  His 
Majesty,  and,  finally,  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  description  of 
the  antiquities  and  monuments  of  France.  The  publication  of  the 
Menioircs  dc  T Academic  dcs  Inscriptions  ct  Bellcs-Lcttrcs  was  com- 
menced in  17 1 7,  and  is  still  continued, — the  institution  having 
taken  its  present  name  in  the  preceding  year. 

It  was  Colbert  again  who  caused  to  be  officially  recognized 
by  the  king  and  given  a  definite  lodging — in  a  dependency  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale,  recently  installed  in  the  Rue  Yi\ienne — 
the  little  company  of  savants  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing occasionally,  with  the  king's  approval,  to  discuss  matters  of 
chemistry,  medicine,  and  physics.  Among  these  were  Descartes, 
Etienne  and  Blaise  Pascal,  Gassendi,  and  others.  By  the  proces- 
verbaux  of  December  22,  1666,  it  was  provided  that  the  Conipaginc 
should  assemble  twice  a  week,  to  take  up  questions  of  mathematics 
on  Wednesday  and  of  physics  on  Saturday.  There  were  twenty- 
one  members,  divided  among  the  various  scientific  professions ; 
a  royal  decree  of  January  29,  1699,  established  new  regulations 
for  their  proceedings  and  added  to  the  honoraires  three  subor- 
dinate classes,  pensioners,  associates,  and  pupils.     The  meetings 
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were  at  first  held  in  the  king's  hbrar>%  but  as  this  was  not  spa- 
cious enough,  they  were  transferred  to  more  commodious  quarters 
in  the  Louvre.     This  Acadcmie  dcs  Sciences  included  sections  of 
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geometry,  mechanics,  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  botany ;  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  added  mineralogy, 
natural  history,  agriculture,  and  physics. 

We  have  already  seen  the  troubled  beginning  of  the  Acadhnie 
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dcs  Bcaiix-Arts ;  the  last  of  these  five  academies  of  the  Institut, 
that  of  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiqncs,  is  much  the  youngest,  having 
been  created  by  royal  ordinance,  October  26,  1832.  The  number 
of  Academiciens  was  at  first  fixed  at  thirty ;  by  a  decree  of  the 
14th  of  April,  1835,  it  was  increased  to  forty.  The  four  earlier 
academies  had  very  little  connection  with  each  other,  and  their 
mutual  relations  were  indeed  often  strained.  In  1666,  Colbert 
conceived  the  idea,  after^vard  carried  out  by  the  Revolution,  of 
uniting  them  all  in  a  great  national  Institute,  but  the  Academic 
Frangaise  refused  its  assent.  They  all  held  their  sittings  in  the 
apartments  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Louvre,  known  as  the  Salle 
des  Gardes,  or  des  Cariatides.  It  was  not  till  the  establishment  of 
the  Institut  that  they  were  all  transferred  to  their  present  location, 
in  the  old  College  Mazarin,  afterward  known  as  the  College  des 
Quatre-Nations.  Not  only  did  the  institutions  themselves  change 
with  the  changing  national  administrations,  but  their  names  as 
well ;  "  whoever  says  Acadaiiie  calls  up  immediately  the  souvenirs 
of  the  ancicii  regime ;  whoever  says  Institut  evokes  the  France  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Consulat.  And  the  illustrious  Coinpagnies 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  nothing  else,  in  fact,  than  our 
modern  Commissions,  consultative  or  otherwise.  For  the  organ- 
ization administrative  and  financial,  eveiy thing  is  bureau;  for  the 
organization  learned,  intellectual,  everything  is  academic. 
'  Everybody,'  says  an  observer  of  the  day,  the  Marquis  de  Luchet, 
'  must  have  his  academy, — one  is  not  in  the  best  circles  if  he  does 
not  go  to  his  academy.'  A  hundred  years  later,  it  will  be  the 
club,  whilst  waiting  for  the  day  when  the  societies  of  cooperation, 
of  aid,  of  mutual  succor,  shall  give  to  the  human  groupings  their 
new  and  last  incarnation." 

Of  all  these  titles,  that  of  "  academy  "  seems  to  be  the  most 
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misused, — tliere  were  established  not  only  the  learned  institutions 
under  that  name,  but  Academies  of  dancing,  of  writing,  of  fencing, 
and  even  of  riding.  When  it  came  to  Acadcniie  de  Coiffure,  the 
more  stately  institutions  did  object.  The  Academic  royalc  dc  Dansc 
was  established  b>'  ro)-al  letters  patent  in  March,  i66i,  with  the 
object  of  perfecting  the  art  and  correcting  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  it ;  the  number  of  Academiciens  was  fixed  at  thirteen, 
and  any  one  eminent  could  be  admitted  to  their  number  only  after 
having  danced  before  them.  The  king  granted  the  members  of 
this  illustrious  body  various  privileges,  one  or  two  of  which  the 
Parlement  suppressed  in  registering  the  decree.  In  1710,  there 
was  founded  another,  even  more  frivolous :  a  certain  Mademoiselle 
d'Ormilly,  considering  that  while  the  sciences,  the  languages,  music, 
and  painting  had  all  Academies  in  their  honor  and  that  Love  had 
none,  resolved  to  repair  this  omission,  and  with  the  aid  of  two 
other  demoiselles  de  qiialitc,  of  her  brother,  and  of  three  gcntils- 
liommcs,  drew  up  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  Acadhnic 
Galantc,  and  established  it  in  her  house  in  the  Rue  Garanciere. 
The  proceedings  of  this  learned  body,  however,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  police,  who  soon  put  an  end  to  its  deliberations. 
An  Academic  d' Eqintation  was  founded  b\^  a  Sieur  de  Longpre 
about  1741  in  the  Rue  de  I'Egout;  "the  Academistes  rode  at  the 
ring  with  the  lance,  at  the  Turk's  head  with  the  sword,  and  what 
was  called  la  Mcdiisc  with  the  dart  or  javelin." 

In  1666  was  founded  the  Academic  dc  Mnsiquc,  and  fi\-e  }'ears 
later  that  of  Architecture,  both  of  them  to-da\-  Sections  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux-Arts.  That  of  architecture  was  due  also  to 
Colbert,  his  somewhat  informal  academy  was  composed  of  all  the 
architects  of  repute  in  the  kingdom,  and  two  of  the  king's  archi- 
tects were  appointed  professor  and  secretar\-.     This  institution  was 
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not  confirmed  by  royal  letters  patent  till  February,  17 17, — this 
authority  bein^^  conferred  upon  it  because  "  architecture  should 
have  the  preeminence  over  other  works  which  serve  only,  so  to 
speak,  as  ornaments  in  the  different  portions  of  the  edifice."  The 
statutes  of  the  academy  were  drawn  up  in  forty-three  articles ; 
every  year  it  distributed  two  prizes, — the  first,  a  medal  of  gold 
of  the  value  of  two  hundred  livres,  the  winner  of  which  was  sent 
to  the  school  in  Rome,  and  the  second,  a  silver  medal.  The 
number  of  Academiciens  was  originall}'  twenty-four;  in  1767,  their 
institution  was  suppressed,  because  of  their  protests  against  the 
illegal  nomination  to  their  number  of  De  Vailly,  and  was  reorgan- 
ized by  new  letters  patent  in  1775,  in  the  three  orders:  (i)  of 
thirty-two  architects  divided  into  two  classes,  (2)  of  sixteen  honor- 
ary members  or  free  associates,  and  (3)  of  twelve  correspondents 
or  foreign  associates. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1793,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  Con- 
vention was  declaiming  from  the  tribune.  '"Citovciis"  he  said, 
"  the  day  after  to-morrow  the  French  Republic  will  make  its 
solemn  entry  into  the  universe.  On  that  day,  in  which  the  sun 
will  shine  onh'  upon  a  people  of  brethren,  there  should  no  longer 
be  perceived  upon  the  soil  of  France  any  institutions  derogatory 
to  the  eternal  principles  which  we  have  consecrated ;  and  yet, 
several,  which  bear  still  the  imprint  of  despotism  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  is  opposed  to  equality,  have  escaped  the  general 
reform, — these  are  the  Academies.  .  .  .  The  patriots  are  nearly 
always  in  the  minority.  The  tyrants  are  always  politic  enough  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  trumpets  of  Fame, — such  was  Pericles, 
such  was  Augustus,  such  was  Richelieu,  such  was  Louis  XIV.  The 
Academic  Frane^aise,  which  expelled  from  its  bosom  the  good  Abbe 
de  Saint-Pierre,  has  been  almost  always  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
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of  despotism."  And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  his  report, 
the  Convention  decreed  that  "All  the  Academies  and  Societes 
Litteraires  authorized  or  endowed  by  the  nation  are  suppressed." 
Nevertheless,  this  orator,  Gregoire,  and  the  Convention  de- 
stroyed only  to  rebuild,  and  the  intention  was  to  establish  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  academies  a  new  institution,  which  should 
reunite  them  all.  Two  years  later,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1795, 
another  speaker,  Daunou,  in  the  same  tribune,  declared  that  "  we 
have  borrowed  from  Talleyrand  and  from  Condorcet  the  plan  of  a 
national  Institute,  a  grand  and  majestic  idea,  the  execution  of 
which  should  efface  all  the  Academies  des  Rois ;  "  and  at  this 
sitting  was  voted  the  first  law  organizing  the  Institut.  It  was 
originally  divided  into  three  classes,  that  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  that  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences, 
and  that  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  all  of  them  subdivided  into 
sections.  Before  separating,  in  its  sitting  of  the  23d  Vendemiaire, 
the  Convention,  setting  forth  all  the  advantages  which  the  nation 
might  expect  to  derix-e  from  the  creation  of  this  national  institu- 
tion, devoted  twelve  articles  of  the  law  upon  public  instruction  to 
the  organization  of  the  Institut.  By  this  law,  the  number  of  its 
members  was  fixed  at  a  hundred  and  forty-four,  residing  in  Paris ; 
the  Directoiy  named  forty-eight,  who  elected  the  ninety-six  others. 
It  was  established  at  the  Louvre ;  the  method  of  increasing  its 
numbers  and  the  regulations  of  the  elections  were  provided  for 
by  a  law  of  April  4,  1796.  By  a  decree  of  Januaiy  23,  1803,  the 
number  of  classes  was  increased  to  four,  by  dividing  that  of  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  into  three  and  suppressing  that  of  moral  and 
political  science, — the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  restored  till 
October  26,  1832,  by  Louis-Philippe.  As  thus  reorganized,  the 
Institut  comprised  four  of  the  five  Academies  which  now  compose 
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it.  Created  as  the  Institut  National,  it  retained  the  title  until  1806, 
when  it  became  the  Institut  de  France ;  in  the  following  year  it 
was  designated  as  the  Institut  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts;  in  181 1, 
it  was  the  Institut  Imperial,  and  in  18 14,  the  Institut  Royal.  By 
an  imperial  decree  dated  May  i,  1806,  it  was  transferred  to  its 
present  seat  in  the  College  Mazarin. 

The  crafty  Italian  minister  of  Anne  of  Austria,  feeling  the 
approach  of  death,  had  wished  to  leave  some  monument  behind 
him  which  should  perpetuate  his  name,  and  among  the  institutions 
which  owed  their  origin  to  him  was  this  college,  destined,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  will,  for  the  education  of  the  \'outh  of 
the  provinces  recently  annexed  to  France, — Roussillon,  Pignerol, 
Flanders,  and  Alsace.  It  was  to  these  students  that  the  insti- 
tution was  indebted  for  the  popular  name  which  it  retained  down 
to  the  Revolution,  the  College  des  Quatre-Nations.  Mazarin  had 
not  selected  any  locality  for  his  college,  and  both  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  and  that  of  the  Luxembourg  were  proposed,  but 
the  present  site  was  finally  selected,  the  Pont  des  Arts  not  being 
then  in  existence.  The  building  was  commenced  by  the  architect 
Levau,  and  after  his  death  completed  by  Lambert  and  D'Orbay. 
When  completed,  it  presented  much  the  appearance  that  it  does 
to-day,  the  dome  having  been  modified  under  Napoleon,  and  the 
six  groups  of  sculpture,  representing  the  four  Fvangelists  and 
certain  fathers  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church,  having  now 
disappeared  from  the  central  facade.  L'nder  the  dome  of  the 
edifice  was  situated  the  chapel  of  the  college,  in  which  Mazarin 
had  requested  to  be  buried,  and  in  which  his  tomb  by  Coysevox, 
in  black  marble,  stood  until  it  was  removed  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  The  college  opened  with  sixt}-  pupils,  but  it  was  found 
necessary,  preliminarily,  to  expel  a  multitude  of  lodgers  who  had 
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located  themselves  in  the  building  while  under  construction. — one 
of  these,  it  is  said,  being  a  professor  of  Latin  whose  method  of 
instruction  consisted  in  isolating  himself  with  his  pupils  of  three 
and  four  years  of  age,  and  compelling  them  to  converse  entirely 
in  that  language.  The  approbation  of  the  Universite  was  also 
required,  and  for  this  certain  conditions  had  to  be  fulfilled, — the 
theatre  of  Moliere,  then  in  the  Rue  Guenegaud  in  the  vicinit}',  had 
to  be  closed,  the  dignity  of  a  college  not  permitting  any  such 
neighbors ;  and  the  recognition  of  the  Academic  of  equitation,  of 
fencing  and  of  dancing,  which  Mazarin  had  wished  to  form  part 
of  his  college,  was  refused.  The  non-compliance  with  this  de- 
mand cost  the  college  the  support  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  and 
there  were  but  few  illustrious  names  among  its  pupils. 

With  the  Revolution,  the  college  was  naturally  closed  and  its 
pupils  scattered.  The  building  became  a  prison  for  debtors,  then 
the  Ecole  Central,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  was  finally 
named  Palais  de  I'lnstitut  by  a  decree  of  the  loth  Ventose,  year 
XIII,  a  year  before  the  actual  occupation.  Mazarin  had  bequeathed 
to  his  college  his  own  librar}^  and  two  hundred  thousand  volumes 
in  addition.  The  Journal  dcs  Savants,  the  first  publication  of  its 
kind,  had  been  established  in  1665,  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  discoveries,  experiments,  and  inventions  of  the 
original  Academic  des  Belles-Lettres.  The  decree  of  the  8th  of 
August,  1793,  suppressed,  among  the  other  academies,  that  of 
medicine,  founded  in  1731  by  M.  Mareschal,  the  first  physician 
of  the  king,  with  a  list  of  seventy  members,  and  which  had  at  first 
encountered  the  opposition  of  the  practising  physicians  of  the 
capital.  In  1741  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  memoires  of 
the  Academic  de  Chirurgie.  Two  years  later,  the  royal  authority 
reestablished   the   surgeons  of  Paris   in   the   conditions  in  which 
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they  had  been  before  1655,  that  is,  before  the  "surgeons  of  the 
long  robe  "  had  received  among  their  number  "  a  body  of  ilHterate 
subjects  havang  for  their  only  quality  the  exercise  of  the  barber's 
trade  and  the  employment  of  a  few  applications  easy  to  practise," 
that  is  to  say,  the  barber-surgeons.  "  From  that  moment,"  ex- 
claimed the  doctor  Petit- Radel,  "  the  art  of  surgeiy  was  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  glory ;  the  learned  men  of  all  nations  held  it 
an  honor  to  be  reputed  members  of  the  Academic,  and  thus  there 
succeeded  to  the  ancient  corps  of  surgeons  a  new  one  which 
should  efface  the  shame  of  its  predecessor."  In  consequence  of  a 
decree  of  the  council,  April  12,  1749,  Lamartiniere,  first  surgeon 
to  the  king,  demanded  and  obtained  the  annexation  to  the  Acade- 
mic of  a  practical  school  of  anatomy  and  a  clinic. 

The  Academic  Royale  de  Chirurgie  occupied  the  buildings 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  College  de  Bourgogne.  By  the 
royal  decree  of  March  18,  175  i,  the  Academic  was  provided  with 
a  new  set  of  regulations  and  divided  into  four  classes  : — the  first 
composed  of  forty  academicians  who  were  to  have  the  title  of 
counsellors  of  the  committee,  the  second  of  twenty  academicians 
who  were  to  have  the  title  of  adjuncts  to  the  committee,  the  third 
of  all  the  other  master-surgeons  in  Paris  who  were  not  included 
in  these  two,  and  the  fourth  of  associates,  French  and  foreign. 
Prizes  were  founded  by  the  Academic  for  the  authors  of  the  best 
memoirs  ;  and  the  practical  school  of  surgery  included  twent\'-four 
students  and  fourteen  professors,  the  course  of  study  being  three 
years  in  length.  Suppressed  in  1793,  this  academy  was  rees- 
tablished by  royal  ordinance,  December  20,  1820,  and  definitely 
organized  in  1829,  1835,  and  1856. 

The  very  important  detail  of  the  official  costume  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institut  was  duly  provided  for  by  a  consular  decree 
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bcarino-  date  23d  Flortial,  year  IX  (May  13,  1801); — coat,  vest, 
and  knee-breeches  in  black  cloth,  embroidered  with  an  olive 
branch  in  dark-green  silk,  bat  a  la  fran^aisc — that  is,  a  plain 
cocked  hat  with  the  points  over  the  ears.  This  was  the  full-dress 
uniform  ;  the  undress,  or  petit  costume,  was  of  the  same  form  and 
color,  but  embroidered  only  on  the  collar  and  the  cuffs  of  the 
sleeves,  with  a  cord  on  the  edge  of  the  coat.  This  latter  costume 
no  longer  exists,  and  though  there  are  extant  plates  representing 
the  academicians  thus  arrayed,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  worn. 
The  Restoration  modified  these  garments  slightly,  endeavoring  to 
give  them  more  of  the  air  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  lengthening 
the  waistcoat  and  modifying  the  cut  of  the  coat,  but  retaining  the 
collar  of  the  Empire.  At  the  present  day,  the  coat  and  vest  are 
much  more  modern  in  form,  and  the  knee-breeches  have  been  re- 
placed by  trousers.  A  dress-sword  also  hangs  at  the  side  of  these 
learned  men  when  in  full  regalia.  The  total  cost  at  the  present 
day  is  given  as  nine  hundred  and  ninety  francs,  including  sixty-five 
for  the  sword. 

As  is  well  known,  admission  to  this  august  body  is  not  easily 
won.  The  quality  of  the  illustrious  men  of  arts,  letters,  and  sci- 
ences to  whom  the  Academic  Francaise  has  refused  the  honors 
of  membership  has  afforded  endless  matter  of  criticism  to  its 
enemies  and  disparagers,  almost  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  illus- 
trious men  whom  it  has  thus  honored.  Each  candidate  is  obliged 
to  apply  personally,  by  letter,  to  the  secretary,  giving  his  quali- 
fications, works  achieved,  and  services  rendered  ;  he  is  also  obliged 
to  make  a  personal  visit  to  each  member  of  the  illustrious  body, 
with  the  same  object.  There  is  an  examination  and  preliminary 
admittance  in  assembly,  and  afterward  a  secret  ballot ;  the  name 
of  the  candidate  must  also  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
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chief  of  the  State.  In  his  seance  dc  reception,  the  successful  appli- 
cant is  required  to  pronounce  a  formal  eulogy  of  his  immediate 
predecessor ;  and  is  formally  received  by  the  director  or  the  chan- 
cellor, who  proceeds  to  eulogize  him,  but  not  unreservedly.  These 
solemn  functions  also  afford  food  for  ribald  mirth ; — Daumier 
figures  one  of  these  receptions,  the  new  Academicien,  in  full  offi- 
cial   costume    and    crowned    with    laurel,   bowing    and    smirking, 
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receiving  a  liberal  sprinkling  from  the  older  member,  similarly 
arrayed,  from  a  great  package  labelled  "  Senna,"  which  he  holds 
in  his  arms,  and  ready  to  return  the  compliment  from  a  similar 
can  of  "  Rhubarb  "  in  his  own.  When  the  character,  opinions, 
and  conduct  of  the  deceased  "  immortal  "  are  sufficiently  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  his  eulogizing  successor,  there  is  also  diver- 
sion,— even  in  the  grave  Academic  bosoms.  Such  was  the  case 
when    the    Archbishop   of  Aix,   Monseigneur    de    Roisgclin,   was 
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obliged  to  set  forth  in  measured  phrases  the  exceeding  virtues  and 
accompHshments  of  the  late  Abbe  de  Voisenon,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  composing  comic  operas  and  gallant  madrigals.  But 
the  Academiciens  are  not  unable  to  defend  themselves, — one  of 
them  stated  the  case  thus  :  "  When  we  are  forty,  they  ridicule 
us ;  when  we  are  only  thirty-nine,  they  get  down  on  their  knees 
to  us." 

E  Couiitc  of  the  Academic  consists 
of  a  Directeur,  a  Chancelier,  and 
a  Secretaire, — the  latter  holding 
his  office  permanenth',  while  those 
of  the  two  others  are  filled  alter- 
nately every  quarter  by  the  mem- 
bers. All  five  of  the  Academies 
hold  weekly  private  sittings,  and 
public  ones  once  a  year.  On  the 
25th  of  October,  the  anniversaiy 
of  the  3d  Brumaire,  year  IV^,  the 
date  of  the  organization  of  the  In- 
stitut,  the  five  Academies  reunited 
have  a  public  seance, — that  of  the  Academic  Franqaise  is  held  in 
November.  One  of  the  most  famous  and  important  of  all  these 
public  receptions  was  that  of  the  7th  of  October,  1896,  when  the 
Russian  Imperial  couple  visited  the  Academic  in  the  course  of 
their  official  reception  in  Paris.  It  was  said,  and  probably  believed, 
in  the  capital,  that  the  Czar  was  particularly  interested  in  this 
visit,  "  doubtless  in  testimony  of  the  interest  which,  for  many 
years,  in  his  country,  has  been  taken  in  the  language  and  the 
literature  of  France."    Although  a  formal,  official  visit,  this  seance 
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was  distinguished  from  all  others  which  had  preceded  it  by  a  more 
intimate  character.  As  had  been  previously  arranged, — by  an 
arrangement  which  set  aside  most  of  the  Academic's  traditions, — 
the  visiting  sovereigns  were  supposed  to  surprise  the  immortals 
in  the  midst  of  their  habitual  labors ;  they  were  received  at  the  Pa- 
lais Mazarin  by  the  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  publique,  surrounded 
by  the  officers  of  the  bureau  of  the  Institute  for  that  year  and  by 
various  members  of  the  five  institutions,  and  conducted  into  the 
salle  des  seances  ordinaires  of  the  Academic.  Here,  the  Emperor, 
the  Empress,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  were  invited  to  be 
seated  in  arm-chairs  of  green  velvet ;  M.  Legouve,  the  doyen  of 
the  Academic  and  at  that  moment  Directeur,  declared  the  sitting 
open  and  then  addressed  a  neat  little  allocution  to  the  imperial 
visitors,  M.  Francois  Coppee  welcomed  them  in  verse,  and  the 
twenty-nine  Academiciens  then  present — quite  without  their  green 
palms  and  their  swords — gravely  proceeded  with  their  work  on 
their  famous  dictionary,  then  at  the  letter  A.  After  which,  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empress  signed  their  names  in  the  visitors'  book, 
and  received  a  bound  volume  containing  the  discourses  which 
they  had  just  heard  and  an  historical  study  by  M.  d'Hausson- 
ville  on  the  visit  of  Peter  the  Great  to  Paris  in  17 17.  Then  the 
twenty-nine  Academiciens  were  presented  to  them,  and  the  cere- 
mony terminated. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  great  Dictionary,  though  the  seventh 
edition  appeared  in  1878,  is  still  under  way;  the  habitual  employ- 
ment of  the  Academiciens  being  this  deciding  upon  the  use  and 
orthography  of  all  the  words  in  the  language  for  an  exhaustive 
and  final  work.  The  number  of  prizes  and  concours  for  various 
literary  works  awarded  by  this  institution  in  the  course  of  each 
year  is  too  long  to  be  given  here,  and   there  are  also  prizes   for 
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virtue. — instituted  as  far  back  as  1782,  and  renewed  and  aug- 
mented by  M.  Montyon  in  18 16.  A  royalist  writer  accused  the 
Convention  of  having  made  a  compact  with  Evil  in  order  to 
abolish  all  the  beneficial  foundations  due  to  the  liberality,  to  the 
generosity,  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  rejoiced  that  the  Restoration 
had  taken  upon  itself  "  to  put  things  back  in  their  proper  order,  to 
restore  to  Virtue  the  first  place  in  the  State."  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  Academic  still  gravely  distributes  the  Prix  de  Vertu 
annually  to  some  poor  and  worthy  French  citizen  who  may  have 
deserved  it  by  an  unusually  virtuous  line  of  conduct  maintained  at 
least  for  the  space  of  the  two  preceding  years.  In  support  of  this 
claim,  there  must  be  presented  a  detailed  account  of  the  virtuous 
action  or  actions,  supported  by  documentary^  proof,  and  this 
statement  must  not  be  either  drawn  up  or  signed  by  the  person 
designated. 

The  Institut  disposes  of  four  annual  prizes, — that  of  \"olney, 
founded  in  1820,  of  twenty-four  thousand  francs;  that  of  Bordin, 
in  1835,  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred;  that  of  Jean  Reynaud,  in 
1878,  ten  thousand  francs,  and  that  of  Jean-Jacques  Berger,  in  1881, 
of  twelve  thousand.  To  these  has  recentl\-  been  added  (December, 
1899)  a  munificent  endowment  from  ]\I.  Daniel  Osiris  of  a  capital 
sufficient  to  insure  in  perpetuity  a  triennial  prize  of  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  the  most  remarkable  disco\ery  made,  or  work 
of  art  created,  during  each  period  of  three  years, — the  prize  to  be 
under  certain  conditions  international.  Among  the  disco\-eries,  it 
is  understood,  M.  Osiris  particularh-  approves  of  those  connected 
with  surgery  or  medicine,  or  anything  that  tends  to  relieve  the 
too-abundant  suffering  of  humanity.  For  the  prizes  in  literature, 
each  applicant  must  send  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Institut  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  his  work.     The  administrative  Commission 
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meets  on  the  last  Thursday  of  every  month  to  transact  affairs  and 
to  examine  these  pieces  presented  b}'  the  Secretariat.  In  1886,  as 
will  be  remembered, 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  a 
member  of  the  Insti- 
tut,  presented  to  that 
body  his  chateau  and 
estate  of  Chantilly, 
with  all  the  very  \'al- 
uable  collection  and 
historical  museum,  re- 
taining only  the  use 
and  the  direction  of  it 
during  his  lifetime. 

Mazarin's  col- 
lege, now  the  Insti- 
tut,  one  of  the  most 
famous  monuments  in 
Paris  (thanks  to  the 
caricaturists,  largely), 
stands  on  the  quai  on 
the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  facing  the  river 
and  opposite  the 
Louvre,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the 
Fonts  des  Arts,  con- 
structed between  1 802 

and  1804,  and  so  named  because  the  Louvre  was  then  known  as 
the  "  Palais  des  Arts."     The  faqade  of  the  In.stitut,  in  a  hemicycle. 
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From  a  drawing  by  P.  Sinibakli. 
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presents  in  the  centre  a  not  very  imposing  dome  surmounting  a  cen- 
tral portal,  a  peristyle  in  the  Corinthian  order,  flanked  by  pavilions 
with  arcades  that  advance  toward  the  river.  In  front  of  it  is  set  up 
a  statue  of  the  Republic,  in  white  stone,  by  Soitoux,  about  1848  or 
1850,  which  the  guide-books  describe  as  "of  a  bcaii  type  classigiic," 
and  M.  Paul  Gruyer  as  "asses  dana/."  To  the  courts  of  the  build- 
ing which  lie  behind,  access  is  gained  by  an  entrance  to  the  left  of 
the  central  portal,  which  also  serves  as  a  public  thoroughfare  to 
the  narrow  Rue  Mazarine  running  south, — formerly  the  Rue  des 
Fosses-de-Nesle,  the  famous  old  Tour  de  Nesle  having  stood  on 
this  site.  To  the  right  of  the  main  portal,  a  narrow  doorway  cut  in 
the  facade  of  the  building  enables  the  pedestrian  to  gain  the  Rue 
de  Seine,  which  leads  directly  down  to  the  Luxembourg.  The 
Palais  de  I'lnstitut  comprises  four  principal  salles,  the  first  of  which 
is  that  of  the  scauccs  piibliqiics,  under  the  dome.  Around  it,  in 
niches,  are  placed  four  statues,  those  of  Fenelon,  Sully,  Bossuet, 
and  Descartes ;  in  the  vestibule  outside,  shown  in  our  illustration, 
Napoleon,  robed  and  crowned,  stands  royally  upright  in  a  central 
niche,  having  at  his  right  and  left  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine,  both 
seated.  The  former,  at  the  moment  of  the  photograph  from  which 
this  engraving  was  made,  was  receiving  his  finishing  touches  of 
that  washing-down  with  lye  to  which  all  the  many  statues  and 
busts  in  the  Institut  were  subjected  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centenary,  October,  1895.  Farther  on,  "  Montaigne, 
nearly  naked,  looks  up  to  Heaven  with  an  inspired  air,  places  with 
one  hand  a  mirror  upon  his  heart  (the  mirror  of  Truth),  and, 
with  the  other,  writes  :  Que  sais-je  ?  [What  is  it  that  I  know  ?] 
In  this  pretentious  figure,  oh,  simple  and  frank  Montaigne,  thy  in- 
dignant admirers  refuse  to  recognize  thee !"  Near  him,  the  virtuous 
Montyon,  with  his  hands  in  his  lap,  is  seated  alone  in  a  niche. 
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The  second  of  these  four  great  salles  is  that  of  the  seances 
privccs  of  the  four  Academies  other  than  the  Academic  Franqaise, 
which  meet  here  alternately  as  their  functions  require.  This  is  a 
large  square  room  with  a  high  ceiling,  situated  in  the  left  wing  on 
the  second  court.  Long  tables  covered  with  green  cloth  form  a 
hollow  square  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  which  is  the  wider 
table  of  the  president,  with  an  urn  for  receiving  the  votes  on  each 
of  the  inside  corners.  In  all,  there  are  some  hundred  seats,  and 
all  around  the  walls  are  statues  in  niches,  busts  on  brackets, 
and  portraits  painted  in  the  upper  panels, — among  the  former, 
Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Pierre  Puget,  Poussin,  and  Corneille  ; 
among  the  busts,  "  Cuvier,  Cherubini,  Andrieux  ('  The  little  An- 
drieux,  with  the  face  of  a  frog,'  of  Victor  Hugo;  the  same  who 
corrected  Corneille  the  most  peaceably  in  the  world  [to  '  correct 
Corneille  '  is  still,  in  France,  to  be  impious]  ),  Ducis,  De  Jussieu, 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Royer-Collard,  Letronne,  Lakanal  by  David 
d'Angers,  Bonaparte,  and  others.  In  the  four  corners  of  the  salle, 
four  heaters,  painted  in  imitation  of  green  marble,  and  also  sur- 
mounted by  four  busts.  For,  there  are  busts  everywhere  in  the  In- 
stitut,  on  the  stairways,  in  the  antechambers,  in  the  corridors,  in  the 
dark  corners,  everywhere  that  they  can  be  placed.  Many  of  them 
are  interesting ;  a  certain  number  have  survived  the  memory  of 
those  whom  they  represent,  and  the  visitor  asks  himself,  when  pass- 
ing before  them  and  reading  the  unfamiliar  name  inscribed  upon  the 
base,  whether  it  is  of  an  unknown  poet,  or  a  forgotten  mathemati- 
cian, or  an  uncomprehended  j)hilosopher,  that  he  is  expected  to 
salute  the  uninteresting  lineaments." 

The  third  salle  is  that  of  the  seances  privies  de  F Aeadeuiie 
Eraji^aisc,  a  rectangular  apartment,  the  walls  covered  with  a  green 
stuff,  the   long,  narrow  tables  with  green  cloth,  and   the  seats — 
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the  {oxty  fciiitcitiis  which  arc  only  a  species  of  dining-room  chair, 
without  arms — with  bhick  \elvet.  There  are  many  white  busts 
against  the  walls,  on  pedestals  and  brackets,  gas-burners,  and  an 
arched  ceiling  panelled  with  rosettes.  At  the  end  of  the  room, 
over  the  chimney-piece,  a  large  portrait  of  Cardinal  RicheHeu  in 
his  robes,  standing.  A  vestibule,  adorned  again  with  an  infinite 
number  of  busts  and  a  statue  of  Chateaubriand,  opens  into  the 
two  salles  of  the  ordinary  sittings.  The  library  of  the  Institut 
constitutes  the  fourth  of  these  principal  apartments, — this  is  not 
open  to  the  public,  and  no  one  can  be  admitted  for  work  or  study 
except  by  being  presented  by  two  members  of  the  Institut.  In 
this  part  of  the  building  were  situated  formerly  the  chambers  of 
the  masters  and  pupils  of  the  College  des  Quatre-Nations ;  the 
intermediary  floor  has  been  removed  and  the  library  now  con- 
stitutes only  one  high  .salle  with  two  rows  of  windows,  one  super- 
posed on  the  other.  "  There  may  be  seen  here,  by  the  side  of  a 
mediocre  bust  of  Franklin,  the  statue  of  Voltaire  by  Pigalle. 
Voltaire  is  quite  naked,  wearing  only  a  simple  broad  ribbon  of 
paper;  the  work  of  art  is  fine  in  itself,  but  Voltaire's  figure,  phys- 
ically, ne\^er  bore  any  resemblance  to  an  '  academic',  and  it  is  a 
singular  idea  to  wish  to  represent  him  in  the  style  of  the  Anti- 
nous  or  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  On  the  base,  there  may  be 
read :  A  JSI.  I  "oltairc,  par  ics  Gens  dc  Lcttrcs,  scs  compatriots  ct 
ses  coiitemporains,  ijj6.  The  library  contains  also  a  medallion  of 
Canova,  larger  than  life,  in  plaster,  with  the  profile  head  of  the  artist 
surrounded  by  a  serpent ;  a  lead-pencil  drawing,  representing  the 
Zodiaque  dc  Dcndcrah ;  two  great  globes  in  engraved  copper  sup- 
ported by  four  figures  in  bronze  the  bodies  of  which  terminate  in  a 
claw, — one  sphere  represents  the  heavens,  and  the  other  the  earth  ; 
they  are  dedicated  by  Joliamics  LHostc,  dc  Nancy,  matlicmaticicn. 
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a  Henri  II,  due  serenissiine  dc  Lorraine,  de  Calabre,  ete.  Annees  du 
Seigneur  16 16  et  16 18."  The  great  table  at  the  end  of  the  apart- 
ment is  said  to  have  served  as  a  council  table  for  Louis  XVI ;  and 
in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  adjoining  the  library,  filled  with  books, 
is  a  square  arm-chair,  covered  with  ragged  red  velvet  fastened  with 
a  {qv/  golden  nails,  in  which  Henri  IV  is  reputed  to  have  died. 

The  history  of  the  Academic  Franqaise  divides  itself  into  two 
periods,  that  before  1793,  and  that  from  18 16  to  the  present  time, 
"  but  the  spirit  which  animates  it  has  shown  no  disposition  to 
modif}'  itself,"  says  M.  John  Grand-Carteret.  Amid  the  multitude 
of  opinions,  prophecies,  criticisms,  and  eulogies  which  this  institu- 
tion naturally  invites,  this  accent  of  disappointment  seems  to  be 
the  prevalent  note.  "  The  reproaches  which  were  addressed  to  it 
by  Mercier  thus  remain  constantly  applicable  :  '  The  Academic 
Frangaise  enjoys  no  consideration  and  cannot  be  entitled  to  any 
save  in  Paris ;  the  epigrams  which  ha\e  been  launched  against  it 
from  every  side  even  contribute  to  save  it  from  forgetfulness.  This 
taste  and  judgment  which  it  arrogates  exclusively  to  itself  are, 
moreover,  very  well  calculated  to  provoke  ridicule.  All  men  are 
called  upon  to  judge  for  themselves  concerning  the  arts  of  feeling; 
they  will,  therefore,  find  it  always  extraordinar)-  that  a  handful  of 
men  should  dare  to  put  forth  their  ideas  concerning  the  arts  as  the 
ideas  the  most  peculiarly  just,  and  their  intellect  as  the  intellect 
par  excellence.  Their  individual  taste  cannot  form  the  general 
taste.'  "  "  The  Academies  have  never,  at  an\-  time,"  says  M.  Ber- 
thelot,  in  the  Gaulois,  "  no  more  at  Alexandria  tlian  at  Morence,  at 
London,  or  at  Paris,  taken  the  initiative  in  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind, — initiative  is  an  individual  qualit)'.  Now,  in  all  ages 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  the  Academies  have  scarcely  been 
in  the  habit  of  callin<j  into  their  bosom  tlic  authors  of  the  ereat 
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discoveries  until  toward  the  middle  period  of  their  li\es,  if  not  at 
their  decHne,  at  the  time  when  their  reputation  had  been  already 
consecrated  by  pubhc  opinion.  The  Academies  were,  above  all, 
destined  to  formally  demonstrate  the  acquired  truths  and  to 
consecrate  them  by  their  judgment. 

"  But,  no  more  in  this  judgment  than  elsewhere  do  they  have 
the  initiative, — the  multitude  of  men  devoted  to  science,  having 
greatly  augmented,  have  ceased  to  be  contained,  either  actually  or 
potentially,  in  the  narrow  sections  of  the  Academies ;  they  have 
grouped  themselves  into  special  societies,  and  it  is  in  these  that 
questions  are  discussed  to-day.  I  would  not  wish  to  say  anything 
that  could  offend  my  confreres.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Academies  of  natural  sciences,  or  of  history,  have  ever  traced  in 
advance  the  plan  of  any  discovery,  or  introduced  by  their  collect- 
ive propositions  an  original  idea ;  there  have  frequently  been  some 
few  of  their  members  reproached  with  their  obstinate  resistance  to 
novelties.  .  .  .  The  incessant  evolution  of  the  human  mind 
overflows,  little  by  little,  all  the  boundaries  within  which  it  is 
sought  to  contain  it,  and  we  are,  perhaps,  the  last  representatives 
of  a  respect  which  is  e\erywhere  being  extinguished  and  of  an 
authority  which  is  vanishing."  M.  Berthelot  is  entitled  to  .speak 
with  authority,  as  he  is  to-day  Perpetual  Secretary  for  the  phys- 
ical sciences  in  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  and,  among  his  other 
offices,  has  held  those  of  Senator,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  Mini.ster  of  Foreign  Affairs.  A  distinguished  musician, 
M.  ¥..  Reyer,  contributes  his  opinion  thus  :  "  For  twenty  years 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts,  where  I 
succeeded  Felicien  David,  who  was  the  successor  of  Berlioz.  And, 
for  twenty  years,  e\'ery  time  that  I  have  gone  to  the  Institut,  I 
have  reg-retted  not  meeting  there  either  one  or  the  other." 
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"  For  a  long  time,  the  Academie  has  been  a  slave,"  writes 
M.  Charles  Maurras,  in  a  serious  article,  apropos  of  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  Institut.  "  Neither  does  it  direct  nor  does 
it  decide.  It  does  nothing  but  follow  the  common  opinions.  Its 
founders  dreamed  of  constituting  it  a  supreme  council  of  letters, — 
an  arbiter  of  forms  and  a  mistress  of  the  language.  And  it  was 
in  this  spirit  that  was  drawn  up  the  Soitiincnts  siir  '  Le  Cid!  It 
seems  to  us  to-day  that  such  criticisms  of  a  literary  company  upon 
the  work  of  a  single  writer  should  fall,  as  soon  as  they  were  pub- 
lished, into  universal  contempt.  There  is,  in  reality,  nothing  less 
certain.  The  Sciitivicnts  were  generally  appreciated. 
From  the  time  of  La  Bruyere,  it  was  possible  to  preserve  the  hope 
that  this  reunion  of  writers,  distinguished  or  well  born,  of  talent 
or  of  elegance,  would  acquire,  little  by  little,  some  degree  of 
authority.  This  was  Fenelon's  idea,  and  his  desire.  We  should 
reread  his  Lcttrc  a  r Academic.  It  is  the  perfection  of  academic 
justice.  I  have  reread,  for  my  part,  this  admirable  letter  at  the 
moment  in  which  the  official  discourses  of  the  Cciitcnairc  were 
resounding  on  all  sides.  And  they  were  discourses  conceived  and 
drawn  up  in  the  speech  of  the  normaliens  and  the  parnassiens, 
with  I  know  not  what  of  spineless  and  crumbly  in  the  syntax,  the 
style,  or  the  sense.  In  them  was  set  forth  the  necessity  of  allow- 
ing everything  to  go  and  of  letting  everything  pass  in  literature. 
In  exchange  for  some  pnidJiomcsquc  reservations  concerning  the 
immorality  or  the  grossness  of  the  works  of  M.  Zola,  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  there  was  a  profound  beauty  in  admitting  every- 
thing, in  enduring  everything.  Thus  is  demonstrated  the  state  of 
servitude  into  which  the  Academic  has  fallen.  Like  the  Parle- 
ments  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI\",  it  has  consentetl  to  descend  to 
the   level   of  a  Chamber   of   enregistering.      It   promulgates   the 
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caprices  of  outside.  Only,  it  brings  a  procrastination  more  or  less 
prolonged  to  this  cnregistering.  And,  in  either  case,  of  criticism, 
there  is  none." 

One  of  the  standing  indictments  of  the  Academic  consists  in 
the  list  of  distinguished  writers  who  have  not  been  admitted  to  its 
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sacred  fold.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  generally  quoted 
are :  Descartes,  Pascal,  Moliere,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Regnard, 
J.-B.  Rousseau,  Vauvenargues,  Lesage,  the  Abbe  Prevost,  Piron. 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Andre  Chenier,  Beaumarchais, 
P.-L.  Courier,  Balzac,  Lamenais,  Beranger,  Alexandre  Dumas  piir, 
and  Alphonse  Daudet. 
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Upon  all  this  Parisian-Franco  literature,  official  and  unofficial, 
the  influence  of  foreign  schools  seems  to  have  been  even  less 
formerly  than  it  is  to-day.  At  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  says 
a  recent  writer,  M.  J.- J.  Jusserand,  upon  the  dramatic  art  of  the 
ancient  regime,  the  communications  between  France  and  Eno;land 
were  frequent,  but  produced  in  the  two  countries  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect, — the  English  writers  were  acquainted  with  the  French 
literature,  "  and  imitated  it ;  "  the  French,  on  the  contrary,  appeared 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  an  English  language  and  litera- 
ture. If  the  two  theatres  had  come  into  communication  with  each 
other,  they  would  probably  have  mutually  sympathized,  for  at  that 
moment  certain  of  the  insular  critics  defended  the  rules  of  dramatic 
criticism,  and  certain  of  the  Gallic  independent  poets  were  not  far 
from  the  liberty  assumed  by  Shakespeare.  This  was  Voltaire's 
gravest  charge  against  the  Bard  of  Avon,  in  his  Lcttrcs  pJiiloso- 
phiqiics,  published  in  1734,  after  his  visit  to  England:  "A  genius 
full  of  force,  of  the  natural  and  the  sublime,  but  without  the 
slightest  spark  of  good  taste  or  the  lea.st  acquaintance  with 
the  rules."  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  two  national  theatres 
were  facing  in  opposite  directions  ;  in  France,  the  independents 
were  obliged  to  cede  to  the  advocates  of  the  regular  methods,  to 
Mairet,  to  Chapelain,  and  to  Corneillc,  "  somewhat  of  a  regular  in 
spite  of  himself"  In  Paris,  Spanish  and  Italian  only  were  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  English  continued  to  be  neglected, 
with  a  k\w  exceptions ;  after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
return  of  the  noble  exiles  to  London,  the  reports  of  travellers, 
aided  in  bringing  about  a  somewhat  better  acquaintance  and  a 
greater  toleration, — though  the  English  were  still  a  people  "  i/idi- 
pcndant  ct  birjarrc,''  and  their  dramas  marked  by  ''incoherence,  de  la 
licence  ct  de  la  ferocite.'"     Pearly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  fashions 
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chanLicd  ;  in  1717  appeared,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
known  English  books,  the  Bibliotli'cqnc  aiiglaisc  on  Jiistoirc littcrairc 
dc  la  Grandc-Brctagnc,  and  the  language  became  the  mode;  in 
1745,  La  Place  translated  some  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  and  gave 
an  analysis  of  the  others ;  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  Walpole, 
Hume,  and  Garrick  were  read  with  enthusiasm.  The  spirit  of 
the  drama,  even,  was  modified  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the 
"  iiatnni,"  "  the  bourgeois  drama  was  founded,  and  the  literature 
'  sombre  '  began  to  make  progress." 

A  complete  translation  of  Shakespeare's  works  was  begun  in 
1776,  by  Letourneur,  De  Catelan,  and  Fontaine-Malherbe, — to  the 
intense  disgust  of  Voltaire.  He  wrote  to  the  Academic  against 
"  Gillc-SJiakspcarc','  citing  the  "  absurditcs','  the  "  vidgaritcs^'  of 
his  plays.  They  did  not  succeed  on  the  Parisian  stage ;  "  Ducis 
made  the  attempt,  courageous  for  his  time.  .  .  .  He  rendered 
still  more  gloomy  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  by  terrible  inventions 
of  his  own,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  attenuated  the  expression 
and,  according  to  the  classic  formula,  he  replaced  everywhere  the 
action  by  the  recitals.  Notwithstanding  his  success,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  leaned  too  much  toward  the  frightful  and  also 
toward  the  popular.  M.-J.  Chenier  returned  to  the  classic  formula 
of  tragedy.  The  widening  of  the  literary  horizon  profited  the 
theatre  nothing.  For  Chateaubriand  himself,  Shakespeare  was 
a  writer  without  art  and  without  taste.  Down  to  nearly  1827, 
Shakespeare  appeared  to  be  good  only  to  furnish  librettos  for 
operas.  But  he  was  about  to  have  his  revenge  ;  he  was  presently 
comprehended  in  France ;  but  without,  for  all  that,  penetrating  our 
national  dramatic  genius." 

The  art  of  dramatic  criticism  in  the  capital  seems  to  have  been 
born  of  the  regular  development  of  journalism,  of  the  constantly 
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increasing  periodical  publication.  It  began  in  the  gazettes  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, — in  the  Meraire  galant, 
which  related  the  theatrical  representations  of  Racine  and  Moliere, 
in  L Obscrvatcnr  dcs  Spectacles,  A\liich  undertook  to  stud\'  the 
dramatic  mo\-ement  throughout  Europe,  in  the  Noiivcau  Spcc- 
tatcitr,  t\\&  Journal  dcs  Theatres,  and  others.  The  regular  dramatic 
criticism,  adapted  to  the  contemporary  drama,  began  with  Geoffro}-, 
in  the  Journal  dcs  Dcbats, — and  also  all  the  customar\^  charges 
brought  by  the  stage  people  against  their  critic,  favoritism,  ve- 
nality, blackmailing,  and — in  this  case — gormandizing.  "  Never- 
theless," says  M.  Gustave  Geffroy,  in  his  learned  review  of  this 
critique  draniatiquc,  "  making  all  necessaiy  reserves,  it  can  be 
affirmed,  after  reading  the  feuilletons  of  Geofifroy  and  after  the 
perusal  of  his  biograph}-,  that  the  writer  of  the  Dcbats  was  a  true 
critic.  .  .  .  He  perceived  clearly  the  separation  between  the 
French  tragedies  and  their  pale  imitators, — if  he  rehabilitated 
Corneille  and  Racine,  he  was  not  carried  awa}',  through  party 
spirit,  by  the  feeble  imitations  issued  by  Voltaire.  For  Voltaire, 
even,  he  saw  ver}"  distinctly  where  his  strength  la}',  in  his  po- 
lemics, in  his  tales,  not  in  his  l}'ric  poems  or  in  his  drama.  And 
even  for  his  theatre,  he  distinguished  his  quality  and  his  raison 
d'etre,  he  separated  him  from  his  followers.  With  regard  to 
Shakespeare,  he  pronounced  energetically  arainst  the  sickly  and 
doubtful  adaptations,  and  he  divined  that  the  original  revealed  an 
individual  genius.  ..."  Succeeding  him,  after  an  interwal 
filled  by  Grimod  de  La  Reyniere,  Hoffmann,  and  Charles  Nodier, 
came  Duv^iquet,  on  the  Dcbats,  "  upright,  measured,  in  his  criti- 
cisms ;"  and  then,  still  on  this  journal,  Jules  Janin  (1804- 1874). 
"  If  not  an  interruption,  it  was  at  least  an  interlude,  an  inva- 
sion of  the  chronicle,  a  pla\-ing  truant.     Wit,  enthusiasm,  an  art 
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of  dcvclopin^i;,  fecundity,  malice, — they  were  all  there.  And  even 
Sainte-Bcuve,  with  all  sorts  of  marginal  notes  and  annotations,  even 
he  has  found,  here  and  there,  evidences  of  examinations  and  of 
judgment.  .  .  .  The  work  of  Janin  keeps  its  value  as  a  speci- 
men, as  a  tour  de  force ;  do  not  look  in  it  for  the  signification  of 
the  epoch.  Nothing  is  fixed,  the  contradictions  succeed  each 
other.     ..." 

For  the  years  which  precede  and  which  follow  the  Romantic 
revolution,  the  writers  are  Paul  Dubois,  director  of  the  Globe,  and 
Charles  Magnin  in  the  same  review,  and  also  Gustave  Planche  in 
the  Rcviic  des  Deux  Mondcs.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  at  the  Faculte 
des  lettres,  delivered  lectures  which  were  afterward  collected  under 
the  title  of  Cours  de  Litterature  draviatiqiie  (1843- 1868);  and 
Heinrich  Heine,  in  his  De  la  France,  published  letters  written  in 
1838  to  Lewald,  director  of  the  Revue  drainatiquc  of  Stuttgart,  con- 
taining a  comparative  study  of  the  German  and  French  theatres, 
critical  reviews  of  the  dramas  of  Hugo  and  Dumas,  portraits  of 
actors,  and  notes  upon  the  theatres  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple. 
By  the  triumph  of  the  Romantic  movement,  the  theatre  of  the 
nineteenth  century  came  into  full  possession  of  its  liberty.  "  There 
are  to-day  no  other  rules  than  the  rules  of  Nature  herself  (as 
Geoffroy  declared),  and  the  dramatic  writer  is  the  absolute  master 
of  his  methods  of  expression.  That  he  interests,  that  he  moves, 
that  is  the  sole  aim  which  is  assigned  him.  There  remains  to 
discuss  only  the  quality  of  the  emotion  evoked."  By  this  en- 
largement of  the  dramatic  art  was  brought  about,  naturally,  the 
widening  of  the  field  of  the  dramatic  critic.  Henceforth,  M.  Geffroy 
thinks,  the  writer  who  undertakes  to  give  a  resume,  every  week,  of 
the  current  drama,  is  called  upon  to  examine  all  times,  all  races, 
all  literatures.     And  he  cites,  as  an  illustration,  the  six  \-olumes  of 
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the  Histoirc  dc  Tart  dramatiquc  01  France,  by  Theophile  Gautier, 
which,  though  they  profess  to  give  this  history  for  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years,  really  include  onh'  about  fifteen.  M.  Geffroy  is 
one  of  the  admirers  of  Gautier.  "  There  may  be  found  in  these 
six  volumes,  as  might  be  supposed,  poetry,  fancy,  description, 
since  it  is  under  the  triple  aspect  of  poet,  oi  faiitaisistc,  and  of  de- 
scriptive writer  that  Gautier  is  generally  glorified.  If  it  be  added 
that  he  thus  manifests  himself  by  the  faculties  of  a  writer  of  the 
first  order,  with  a  style  always  luminous,  sparkling,  with  an  ac- 
tive spirit,  always  quick  to  appreciate,  to  set  forth  the  ironical 
truth,  his  qualities  are  already  sufficiently  great.  But  they  are 
not  all  yet  made  evident;  Theophile  Gautier  is  a  judge  very  well 
informed,  very  keen,  a  critic,  in  short,  and  his  indolence  and  his 
consecrated  good-nature  change  nothing  of  all  this."  He  was  also 
an  admirer  of  things  really  worthy  of  admiration,  and  he  was  a 
Romantique,  "  since  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  decide,  in 
the  fine  days  of  his  youth,  between  the  pale  and  inchoate  tragedies 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration  and  the  h'ric  dramas  of  1830. 
He  decided  for  the  agitation,  the  life,  and  the  history  of  this 
century  is  with  him,  knows  the  intoxication,  the  fine  hope  of  a  new 
poetry.     ..." 

After  Gautier  came  Paul  de  Saint-\"ictor,  whose  writings  first 
appeared  in  the  Conseillcr  dii  Pc?iph\  a  review  founded  by  Lamar- 
tine  in  1850,  and  were  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  through 
a  period  of  thirty  years.  Concerning  Augier,  he  declared  bluntly, 
at  the  public  reading  of  a  rhymed  comedy,  that  "  rhymes  do  not 
make  poetry;  "  he  distinguished  vcr\'  justh'  between  the  works  of 
Balzac  and  appreciated  their  influence,  for  good  and  bad ;  "  con- 
cerning Dumas,  he  had  enthusiasms  and  repentances.  He  was 
exalted  at  certain   representations,  and  found   his   self-possession 
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again  at  the  second  performance.  It  was  thus  for  the  Dmnc  aitx 
CaiiiiUas,  for  Lc  Dcmi-Mo/idc.''  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  was  a  con- 
temporar}^  of  Theophile  Gautier  and  older  than  Paul  de  Saint- 
\'ictor,  but  took  up  dramatic  criticism  much  later  than  either, — his 
first  article  appearing  in  the  Nahi  jatinc  in  April,  1 866.  The  last 
that  has  been  gathered  into  book  form  was  of  May,  1881,  but 
there  were  many  interruptions  in  these  feuilletons,  sometimes  for 
months  and  occasionally  for  years.  "The  whole,  under  the  title 
of  TJicdtrc  contciiiporain,  forms  four  volumes,  and  constitutes  a 
work  of  excellent  literature,  of  the  rarest  kind,  which  represents, 
under  the  liveliest  form,  one  of  the  possible  styles  of  theatrical 
criticism.  It  is  a  criticism  which  is  polemics,  and  polemics  which 
never  disarm,  or  very  rarely  disarm.  The  tone  is  that  of  a  literary 
pamphlet.  The  reader  receives  the  sensation  immediately  of  a 
solitary  combatant  w^ho  concerns  himself  but  little  about  coteries, 
interests,  or  societies  of  mutual  admiration.  ..."  Very  dif- 
ferent in  manner  were  the  feuilletons  of  Theodore  de  Banville 
which  appeared  in  the  Xatioiial  for  several  years  after  the  war. 
"  The  poet  of  the  Odes  ftmainbtdcsqiies,  if  he  had  theories  and 
opinions,  did  not  bring  them  rudely  into  the  combat  against  his 
adversaries.  His  judgments  were  scarcely  pronounced  other- 
wise than  by  allusions,  and  when  he  has  indicated  discreetly  his 
preferences  and  his  fundamental  aversions,  there  is  no  longer  any- 
thing but  mildness  and  h-ric  chanting,  and  it  is  with  all  possible 
courtesies  and  salutations  that  he  exposes  the  artistic  conceptions 
and  describes  the  theatrical  works  which  have  not  his  approba- 
tion.    ..." 

Of  the  later  dramatic  critics,  some  of  them  have  been  the 
authors  themselves,  who  have  thus  endeavored  to  explain  and 
define  their  works,  to  introduce  some  simplicity  and  directness  of 
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authoritative  statement  into  the  confused  clamor  of  the  warring 
journals  of  the  day.  As  Hugo,  in  his  prefaces,  undertook  to  set 
forth  the  principles  of  Romanticism  of  1830,  Alexandre  Dumasy^/j- 
endeavored,  by  his  prefaces,  his  notes,  his  letters  to  the  profes- 
sional critics  and  to  the  journalists,  to  do  the  same  for  the  real- 
istic movement  of  1850,  and  also  to  defend  and  to  commentate 
upon  his  own  works.  For  the  naturahstic  movement  of  1880,  we 
find  Zola  doing  the  same, — as  he  had  been  art  critic  and  literary 
critic,  he  made  himself  dramatic  critic.  From  1876  to  1880,  he 
wrote  the  feuilletons  for  the  Bioi  public  and  the  J^oltairc,  afterward 
collected  in  two  volumes,  Lc  Natiiralisiiic  aii  theatre  and  Nos 
aiitenrs  drauiatiques.  For  the  furtherance  of  the  social  reforms 
which  he  advocated,  the  intervention  of  Dumas  fils  was  not  with- 
out weight,  and  in  bringing  about  the  modification  of  the  divorce 
laws  his  efforts  were  probably  among  the  most  efficient.  Never- 
theless, M.  Geffroy  thinks  that  he  himself  realized  the  inferiority 
of  all  other  methods  to  that  of  art ;  and  cites  as  an  instance  his 
refusal,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  to  allow  to  be  played,  or  even 
published.  La  Route  de  Thebes.  J. -J.  Weiss,  who  wrote  for  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  1 882-1 885  (published  in  five  volumes,  "among 
the  most  precious  of  the  criticism  of  our  time '"),  antagonized 
Dumas  and  apologized  for  Scribe — whom  the  former  had  summed 
up  as  "  saying  nothing."  Of  the  innumerable  lesser  men  who 
have  found  a  livelihood  by  writing  on  the  contemporary  stage, 
there  is  no  space  to  speak,  and — fortunatclx' — they  have  not  all,  as 
yet,  published  their  completed  works  in  bound  volumes.  Alphonse 
Daudet,  who  was  dramatic  critic  on  the  Journal  officicl  and  the 
Rcveil,  has  gathered  together  some  of  his  studies  of  comediens 
and  comediennes  ;  Stephane  Mallarme  did  as  much  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Revue  iiulipendante  in  1886;  and  there  was  also 
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Hticnne  Arago,  in  1865  ;  Auguste  Vacquerie,  Charles  JMonselet, 
Paul  Arene,  and  many  others,  including  some  of  the  directors  of 
theatres  themselves,  Emile  Perrin  and  La  Rounat. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  Jules  Claretie,  at  present  direc- 
tor of  the  Comedie-Fran^aise,  was  dramatic  critic  for  V Opinion 
iiatioiia/c,  and  thus  is  probably  the  doyen  of  those  now  living  and 
exercising.  After  1870,  he  filled  this  office  for  La  Constitution,  the 
Soir,  and  La  Prcssc,  but  these  later  contributions  have  not  yet 
been  published  in  book  form.  Contemporary  with  Zola  were 
P>angois  Coppee  on  La  Patric,  Georges  Ohnet  on  the  Consti- 
tiitionncl,  Armand  Silvestre  on  L Estafcttc ;  and  Emile  Bergerat 
succeeded  Zola  on  the  Voltaire.  Henri  Bauer,  writing  for  LEcho  dc 
Paris  from  1882  to  1897,  and  at  present  for  La  Petite  Repiibliqne, 
has  been  the  most  valiant  champion  of  the  dramatique  work  of 
Becque  and  Ibsen.  From  1880  to  1882,  Paul  Bourget  was  dra- 
matic critic  for  the  Globe  and  the  Parlen/ent.  Jules  Lemaitre  has 
collected,  in  ten  volumes,  his  articles  for  the  Journal  des  Debats 
and  the  Reznie  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  which  he  displays  that  same 
want  of  consistency  in  his  opinions  that  we  have  seen  him  mani- 
festing on  the  subject  of  his  classic  studies.  Catulle  IMendes  has 
also  collected,  in  two  volumes,  his  dramatic  criticisms,  which 
began  with  a  certain  flourish  in  the  Journal ;  Emile  Faguet,  who 
succeeded  M.  Lemaitre  on  the  Debats,  has  not  published  his  arti- 
cles in  this  journal,  nor  in  the  Soleil  nor  the  Revue  Ency elope dique, 
but  has  given  in  his  work  on  the  Dranie  aneien,  dravie  nioderne, 
"  a  profound  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  emotion." 
And  Gustave  Larroumet,  who  has  succeeded  Sarcey  on  the  Temps 
in  the  present  year  (1899),  has  prepared  himself  for  this  important 
task  by  the  compiling  of  his  volume  of  Etudes  dLustoire  ct  de 
critique  dramatique. 
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Concerning  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  opinions  differ.  J\I.  Gef- 
froy  confesses  himself  "  very  much  embarrassed  "  when  it  comes 
to  considering  the  work  of  this  professional  dramatic  critic  for 
forty  years.  "  He  has  been  the  weekly  historian  of  the  theatre ; 
he  closes,  for  our  century,  the  annals  which  were  commenced  by 
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From  a  water-color  and  pen-drawing  by  his  brother,  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 

Geoffroy,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  were  between  the  two  other 
points  of  resemblance, — the  same  love  for  dramatic  literature,  for 
the  stage  and  the  auditorium,  the  interpreters  and  the  public,  the 
same  complacency  in  making  felt  the  authority  of  their  position, 
in  rendering  judgment.  Sarcey,  however,  put  in  this  more  famil- 
iarity, more   good-nature,   sometimes    affected.     .     .     .  "      It  was 
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this  bonJiomic  and  his  own  familiar  if  scarcely  dignified  figure 
which  secured  him  the  general— if  not  always  respectful — title  of 
"  Our  Uncle  Sarcey."  But  among  the  obituaries  which  appeared 
after  his  death,  May  i6,  1899,  there  were  several  which  manifested 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  his  merits  and 
deserts.  M.  Lucien  Descaves,  in  IJ Anrorc  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, comparing  the  abundance  of  his  literary  production  with  the 
scantiness  of  that  of  Henry  Becque,  declared  that  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  was  "  displayed  not  only  in  the  drama,  but  on  the 
very  ground  on  which  M.  Sarcey  judged  himself  invincible.  I 
assert,  without  fear  of  falling  into  paradox,  that  the  two  dozens  of 
studies  and  chronicles  published  by  Becque  under  the  title  Souve- 
nirs d'lin  mittmr  draviatiqnc  will  survive  the  innumerable  articles 
of  M.  Sarcey,  and  that  there  will  not  be  found  ten  lines  of  the 
latter's  worth  preserving  at  a  period  when  there  will  be  constantly 
cited,  as  models  of  polemics  at  once  incisive  and  spirituelle,  the 
pinch  of  journalistic  work  which  has  been  left,  as  an  addition,  by 
the  immortal  author  oi  La  Parisicnnc." 

In  the  Journal  of  the  same  date,  ]\I.  Catulle  IMendes — who 
has,  however,  but  little  love  for  i\I.  Becque — was  even  more  em- 
phatic concerning  ]\I.  Sarcey. — He  was";///  critique  jufaste ;" — 
"  I  defy  the  most  amiable  admirers  of  M.  Sarcey  to  collect  in  book 
form  the  mass  of  his  feuilletons.  To  read  them  at  the  present 
day  would  be  to  be  stupefied  and,  doubtless,  filled  with  an  anger 
which,  in  this  day  of  mourning  for  a  family,  I  consider  it  well  to 
restrain.  There  is  not  one  of  the  literary  glories  of  our  adored 
France  which  M.  Sarcey  has  not  denied  or  scoffed  at  with  the 
sneering  of  his  bonhomie.  He  did  not  content  himself — less 
modern  than  Voltaire — with  considering  Shakespeare  as  a  savage, 
not  intoxicated,  but  drunk,  with  esteeming  Dante  as  only  of  verj- 
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little  account,  and  Goethe  as  nothing  at  all, — the  patriotism  of 
Yvetot  [Beranger]  would  scarcely  declare  him  innocent, — but, 
with  the  rage  and  the  malice  of  a  superannuated  departmental 
pedagogue  with  whom  his  belated  classic  learning  lingers  only 
to  the  extent  of  preparing  anthologies  for  collegians  of  the  sixth 
class,  he  ridiculed,  or  misunderstood,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Musset,  Flau- 
bert, Leconte  de  I'lsle,  Charles  Baudelaire,  Theodore  de  Banville, 
how  many  others  !  Reread,  reread  once  more  the  feuilletons 
of  the  Opinion  nationalc  and  of  the  Temps  of  not  long  ago, — 
and  in  our  admirable  century  of  lyric  and  epic  art  he  was  like 
the  Scarron — the  intellectual  buffoon — of  all  our  Pindars  and  all 
our  Virgils  ! " 

All  these  writers,  dramatists,  critics,  nov^elists,  and  even  poets, 
are  to-day  more  or  less  given  to  abandoning  their  peculiar  fields 
to  occupy  themselves  with  the  great  problems  of  social  reor- 
ganization,—  nowhere  more  pressing  than  in  France.  Politics 
and  sociology,  with  which,  but  too  frequently,  religion  is  impli- 
cated, attract  them  all, — as,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  they 
dropped  their  avocations  to  volunteer  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 
M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  literary  critic,  publishes  his  critical  obser- 
vations upon  the  Alal  de  la  democratic ;  M.  Faguet,  dramatic  critic, 
discusses,  with  the  competence  of  a  statesman,  the  most  trouble- 
some questions  politiqncs.  But  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century,  after  the  first  outbreak  of  Romanticism,  this  interference 
of  the  poets  in  politics  and  sociology,  "  the  pantheistic  altruism  of 
Hugo,  the  vague  magnificence  of  the  role  of  Lamartine,"  gradu- 
ally disappeared, — the  concentrated  spirits,  the  profound  ones,  the 
painstaking  and  exacting  ones,  withdrew  into  themselves.  "  I  can 
see  very  clearly,"  says  M.  Charles  Maurras,  speaking  of  the  period 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Genie  dn  C/tristianismc,  "the  three  camj^s 
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\\h\c\\  were  then  occupying  the  field, — the  good  deists  a  la  Rous- 
sidii;  the  railcrs,  comediens,  epigrammatists,  and  vaudevillists  a  la 
Voltaire;  and,  finally,  the  energetic  and  naturalistic  atheists  of  the 
species  of  Diderot.  .  .  .  Here  are  Cabanis  and  Naigeon  ex- 
changing ironical  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  this  world  and 
the  unreality  of  the  Supreme  Being  dear  to  the  defunct  Robes- 
pierreans.  Here  is  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  demonstrating  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  even  from  gourds.  And  here  is  the  ex- 
cellent Chasseboeuf  de  Volney.  .  .  .  Bernardin  had  invented 
a  sort  of  picturesque  theology  ;  Volney  awakened  the  accents  of  a 
humanitarian  melanchoh', — Chateaubriand  elaborated  a  fine  syn- 
thesis of  his  two  precursors.  But,  how  many  adversaries  there 
were!  ..."  Even  in  the  Academic,  w^hence  most  of  the 
atheists  of  the  Consulate  had  disappeared  by  1820,  there  remained 
Laplace,  who  characterized  the  idea  of  the  divinity  as  an  indifferent 
and  superfluous  "  hypothesis." 

To  the  first  Romanticism,  that  of  Rousseau,  of  Bernardin,  of 
Chateaubriand  and  of  Lamartine,  and  which  consisted  largely 
of  contemplation  of  the  harmonies  of  the  universe,  assiduous  and 
moving  descriptions  of  Nature,  a  passion  for  the  picturesque  in 
history  and  in  romance,  love  of  Gothic  art  and  of  everything  that 
recalled  the  Middle  Ages,  a  religious  condition  of  the  mind,  a 
poetic  sentimentality,  a  study  of  the  letters  and  ideas  of  foreign 
writers  (especially  English  and  German),  melancholy  and  reverie, 
inal  de  Rene, — to  all  this  succeeded  the  second  Romantisme  of 
Victor  Hugo,  long  viewed  askance  by  the  Academic,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  this  new  art  pretended  to  seek  the  essential  centre 
of  its  development  in  the  theatre,  and  because,  secondly,  "  the 
Romantisme  Hugolien  was  the  most  original  and  the  newest,  but 
also  the  least  traditional  and  the  least  national,  of  all  the  essa}'s 
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of  reform  which  had  been  undertaken  up  to  this  time."  This  ter- 
rible poet  took  such  Hberties  with  all  the  rules,  that  the  Academic 
feared  he  would  ruin  both  good  taste  and  the  French  language. 
Even  Chateaubriand,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  Eufaiit  snbliuic 
after  the  appearance  of  his  first  Odes,  ending  by  holding  in  ab- 
horrence the  poet  and  his  doctrines.  Even  the  later  men,  Gautier 
and  Baudelaire,  abandoned  the  revolutionary,  civic,  and  exhorting 
theories  and  practices  of  Romantisme  to  keep  only  the  refined  and 
mysterious,  erudite  and  picturesque, — they  became  the  ''  amourcux 
dii  rare','  they  expressed  the  '' daiulysmc  iiitellcctiui."  Meanwhile, 
Hugo  "  continued  to  sow  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  his 
inexhaustible  altruism  and  his  principles  of  charity,  of  deism  and 
of  international  fraternity,  to  sound  his  transcendent  and  pompous 
tuba  minim,  to  propagate  his  humanitarian  doctrines,  the  gener- 
osity and  eloquence  of  which  served  to  dissimulate  the  voids,  the 
puerilities,  the  sociological  contradictions." 

This  summing-up  by  M.  Mauclair  of  the  merits  and  absurdi- 
ties of  the  great  poet  and  romancer  may  serve  \-ery  well  to  express 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  to-day  by  the  critical  scholars 
among  his  own  countrymen.  English  readers  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  this  modern  critical  opinion  will  find  it  fully  set  forth  in 
the  various  articles  in  the  great  Laronssc  encyclopaedia  on  Hugo 
and  on  his  various  works,  and  they  will  be  surprised  at  the 
clearness  of  judgment,  at  the  complete  freedom  from  that  fetich- 
worship  when  their  own  great  men  are  concerned,  to  which  the 
French  are  so  prone.  Of  course,  there  is  still  plenty  of  the  latter 
extant, — the  most  pompous  triviality  of  the  Master  will  still  be 
extolled  as  an  inspiration  of  genius  ;  as,  e.g.,  a  paragra])h  in  the 
Figaro  of  November  11,  1898,  calling  the  ])ublic  attention  to  a 
note  in   Hugo's   handwriting  exposed  in  the  sh(){)-window  of  an 
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antiquan-  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  which  was  set  forth 
this  very  characteristic  expression  of  HugoHen  bathos  :  "  You 
have  well  and  grandly  comprehended  the  thought  of  my  book. 
There  are  two  Abysses,  the  Sea  and  Woman  ;  he  who  escapes 
from  the  one  does  not  escape  from  the  other !  Such  is  the  theme 
of  the  Travaillmrs  de  la  Mcr  !  " 

It  may  be  stated,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  the  malicious  found  a 
certain  resemblance  between  the  character  or  the  works  of  the 
great  writer  and  the  group  for  his  monument  in  the  Pantheon 
modelled  by  Rodin  and  set  up,  in  maqiicttc,  in  place  that  the 
committee  having  in  charge  the  decoration  of  the  building  might 
judge.  Our  illustration,  on  page  53,  may  help  the  reader  to  an 
opinion  as  to  the  justness  of  the  following  description,  from  L Il- 
lustration, December  26,  1891  :  "  It  appears  that  AI.  Rodin's  mon- 
ument will  be  ap})roved,  with  corrections.  Of  corrections,  a  good 
many  will  be  required  to  make  this  group  acceptable.  A  statue, 
very  bourgeois,  of  Victor  Hugo  on  his  rock,  overtopped  heavily 
by  a  malicious  Genius  who  seems  to  be  taking  the  poet  by  his 
hair,  forms  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  ;  at  the  foot,  a  group  of 
naiads  or  of  muses  go  into  convulsions  in  the  strangest  attitudes. 
One  of  them  is  so  affected  by  the  apparition  of  the  great  man  that 
she  completely  loses  her  head  ;  but,  in  compensation,  she  seems 
to  be  endowed  with  three  arms.  It  is  necessaiy  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  indecency  of  certain  of  these  postures,  and  pre- 
cisely at  the  level  of  the  spectator's  eye.  W'e  would  wish  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  the  commission  will  remember  that  the 
Pantheon  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  public  monuments, 
and  that  its  ancient  dedication,  as  well  as  the  new  one,  render 
particularly  delicate  the  question  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  who 
may  be  called  to  the  work  of  its  decoration." 
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"Chateaubriand,  I.amartine,  and  Hugo,"  exclaims  M.  Maur- 
ras,  "  are,  I  think,  our  three  great  hterary  characters.  Whom 
shall  we  add  to  them  ?  Balzac  appears  to  us  rather  as  a  grand 
receptacle  of  energies,  philosophical,  literary,  and  political,  than 
as  the  author  of  a  work  carefully  determined  and  perfectly  accom- 
plished. Musset?  Vigny  ?  They  are  equally  shadows.  Nearer 
our  time,  Taine  and  Renan  bear  witness  to  us  of  intellectual  con- 
ditions more  general  and  social  than  personal ; — there  is  nothing, 
moreover,  of  rapid  in  the  influence  of  these  last  two,  nor  of 
brusque.  They  issue  very  peacefully  from  their  surroundings, 
and  modify  them  little  by  little.  Taine  has  taken  up  the  philo- 
sophic sequence  of  Condillac,  and  stated  in  theorems  certain  views 
of  Sainte-Beuve  and  of  Madame  de  Stael.  More  aristocratic,  more 
profound,  more  secret,  Renan  has  mingled  with  the  historical 
and  philosophical  works  the  graceful  qualities  of  the  mind  of  a 
sage  accommodating  himself  to  uncertain  and  sorrowful  verities ; — 
he  has  been  more  capti\'ating  than  determining.  There  are  many 
who  are  acquainted  with  him  as  yet  only  through  his  disciples." 
From  Taine  has  been  dated,  by  other  critics,  the  scission  between 
the  prose-writers  and  the  poets.  The  latter  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  art  for  art's  sake,  of  a  sage  temperance,  of  the  refinement 
of  form,  of  the  apolitiquc  aesthetics,  of  fatalism,  of  pessimism, 
even  of  Nihilism  ;  they  became  the  Parnassiens,  haughty  with  Le- 
conte  de  ITsle,  peculiarly  joyous  and  enthusiastic  with  Theodore 
de  Banville,  and,  later,  ceaselessly  degenerating  and  falling  into 
the  gravest  errors  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  factitious, — even  down  to 
Paul  Verlaine.  This  age  of  Tart  pour  Tart,  of  the  "sapient  and 
sterile  composition,"  ended  with  the  bringing-out  of  the  Gerniinie 
Laccrtcux  of  the  brothers  De  Goncourt,  the  first  serious  psycho- 
logical study  of  the  woman  of  the  people,  as  it  was  considered. 
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After  tliis  came  the  slow  transition  from  the  decorative,  alle- 
gorical, and  romantic  literature  to  that  of  observation  and  psychol- 
ogy, b\'  the  intermedium  of  determinism  and  of  social  analysis. 
Naturalism  undertakes  the  description  of  the  various  aspects  of 
modern  life,  and  endeavors  to  introduce  in  them  the  Darwinian 
theories  variously  misconstrued  and  mistranslated.  The  theory 
of  hereditary  qualities,  somewhat  blindh'  and  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted, weakens  that  of  responsibility,  and  the  inevitable  reac- 
tion in  favor  of  individualism  created  the  psychological  school, 
of  which  Guy  de  Maupassant  became  gradually  one  of  the  parti- 
sans, thanks  to  his  qualities  as  a  keen  observer  and  naturalist,  and 
as  a  chronicler  of  rural  life,  and  of  which  Paul  Bourget  "  repre- 
sents the  refined  philosophical  education,  the  hesitating  complica- 
tion, the  delicacy  and  the  intellectual  anaemia."  There  are  founded 
^^ group cs  cVart  social ;  "  militarism  is  studied  with  a  searching  and 
implacable  logic  that  is  not  always  to  the  taste  of  the  authorities 
of  the  State  ;  family  life  and  the  institution  of  marriage  are  made 
the  object  of  critical  studies  that  do  not  hesitate  to  dispense  with 
all  the  old  traditions;  all  the  respectable  prejudices  of  the  bour- 
geois are  displayed  and  dissected  on  the  pages  of  these  writers 
and  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre-Libre.  No  scruples  deter  these 
searchers  for  the  absolute  truth,  no  matter  how  repellent, — and  the 
excesses  into  which  they  frequently  fall  are  known  to  all  the  world. 

"  It  seems  that,  at  this  present  moment,"  says  M.  Mauclair, 
"  the  writer  comprehends  that  his  mission  is  one  of  those  very  rare 
ones  which  still  clothe  themselves  with  an  authentic  grandeur.  It 
must  be  said  that  the  Parisian  surroundings  are  injurious  to  the 
artist.  They  force  him  to  an  incessant  production,  because  of  his 
need  of  a  local  address,  enervate  him,  constrain  him  to  take  account 
of  the  fashion,  and,  above  all,  give  him  the  idea,  unfortunately 
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shared  by  the  pubhc,  that  hterature  is  a  profitable,  brilHant,  and 
agreeable  career,  whereas  it  is  a  heavy  and  painful  mission,  full  of 
bitter  after-tastes  and  of  secret  griefs ;  a  mission  which  we  must 
fulfil  if  we  perceive  by  certain  signs  that  it  has  fallen  to  us,  but 
which  has  no  connection  with  reputation,  money,  or  honors,  a 
mission  which  imposes  upon  the  writer  the  obligation  to  have 
more  character,  more  gravity,  and  more  intimate  qualities  than  he 
would  have  required  for  his  own  personality.  The  day  on  which 
a  real  writer  deviates  himself  above  the  advantages  which  Paris 
grants  to  his  profession,  strips  himself  of  all  vanity  in  seeing  how 
difficult  is  his  art  and  how  slow  to  progress,  of  all  egotistical  belief 
that  he  can  judge  more  indulgently  than  another  because  he  writes 
fiction, — the  day  on  which  he  contemplates  squarely,  in  a  word,  his 
moral  duty  in  its  entity,  that  day  he  is  ready  to  become  a  superior 
man,  because  art  gives  all  the  qualities  and  all  the  virtues  in  ex- 
change for  those  two  defects  which  are  vanity  and  its  substitute, 
egotism." 

And  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  Parisian  writer  of  the 
present  day  is  being  delivered  from  his  torpor  by  the  boidcverse- 
incnt  of  this  epoch  and  being  recreated ;  that  posing,  dilettanteism, 
scepticism,  the  narrowness  of  the  Boulevard  and  the  coterie,  have 
almost  disappeared,  or  are  limited  to  a  little  Parisian  oligarchy ; 
that  the  writer  ceases  to  think  himself  outside  the  usual  life  of 
humanity  and  feels  that  the  world  has  need  of  him.  "  Since  the 
authority  of  Parlement  has  become  almost  nil,  and  since  nothing 
constitutional  has  any  longer  any  prestige,  it  is  natural  that  a  re- 
fined intellectualism  should  become  an  efficacious  power  in  the 
State,  and  that  an  Anatole  France,  a  Duclaux,  a  Richet,  should 
have  the  rank  of  tribunes  and  of  great  ministers  in  the  moral 
French  state.     The  litterateur  is  suddenly  pushed  to  the  front  by 
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the  fractures  and  the  overturnings  even  of  the  framework  of  so- 
ciety ;  he  who  thought  himself  superfluous,  finds  himself  at  present 
necessary.  .  .  .  The  daily  press  aids  in  bringing  about  this 
change.  It  registers  the  doings  and  sayings  of  men  of  letters  and 
of  strolling  players,  and  with  the  same  importance  attached  to 
each ;  it  endows  them  with  a  puerile  vainglor}-,  and  associates 
them  with  the  mode  of  the  day,  with  its  little  calculations,  its  mean 
caprices.     ..." 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  as  a  foreigner's  appreciation  of 
the  daily  journals  of  the  capital,  that  they  frequently  seem  to  be 
curiously  indicative  of  an  artistic  nation  in  its  decadence, — the 
decadence  being  indicated,  among  other  symptoms,  by  the  gross- 
ness  of  political  discussion,  and  the  flagrant  indecency  already  re- 
ferred to.  But  newspapers  like  t\\&  Jowjial  or  the  Figaro  will — in 
the  midst  of  the  gravest  national  crisis,  or  the  fiercest  outbreak 
of  partisan  polemics — devote  a  large  section  of  their  front  page, 
in  their  largest  t}'pe,  to  curious  literary  studies  of  contemporary 
trains  of  thought,  ideas,  tendencies,  with  no  more  plot,  or  appo- 
siteness  to  the  political  situation,  than  a  painter's  study  in  color, 
and  quite  as  artistic  a  piece  of  work  as  the  painter's  stud}'.  One 
scribe,  who  is  contemplating  the  fa(;ade  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  Ouai  d'Orsay,  in  the  ver)'  late  autumn  afternoon,  h.is 
soul  filled  with  bitterness  as  he  thinks  of  the  decay  of  French 
foreign  affairs  since  the  great  days  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  Oua- 
torze  and  Napoleon,  gradually  forgets  all  his  politics  and  wanders 
off  into  an  admirable  description  of  the  handsome  building  in  the 
twilight,  of  its  garden,  of  the  peace  of  the  declining  da\'.  His 
very  confidence  in  his  readers  bespeaks  a  mellow  civilization, — not 
yet,  at  least,  quite  perished. 

As  artists,  the  writers  occasionally  venture  into  other  fields, 
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and  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  stray  into  the  painter's  do- 
mains that  there  are  occasional  exhibitions  of  ''Foil  ct  Pin  in  v," — as 
that  of  the  Salon  des  litterateurs-peintres,  opened  in  April,  1891, 
in  the  galerie  of  the  Theatre  d'Application  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Lazare.  The  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  were  devoted  to  a  work 
of  charity,  especially  professional — which  many  of  the  exhibitors 
put  forward  as  their  only  excuse  for  exhibiting.  As  painters  and 
sculptors,  their  education  had,  naturally,  been  much  neglected, — 
consequently  they  mostly  worked  in  water-color,  and  their  pictures 
were  largely  of  the  school  known  as  that  of  the  intcntionnistcs. 
The  exhibition  was  divided  into  two  parts, — after  the  manner  of 
the  professionals, — the  "  Louvre  "  for  the  work  of  deceased  mem- 
bers, and  the  "  Luxembourg  "  for  those  still  in  the  flesh.  \'ictor 
Hugo  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  masters  of  the  former, 
largely  because  of  his  sombre,  romantic  landscape  studies,  ruined 
robbers'  castles,  etc. ;  Alfred  de  Musset  was  one  of  the  most 
timid  in  his  essays,  and  timid,  also,  but  less  so,  Theophile  Gautier 
exhibited  portraits  in  oil  and  in  pastel.  The  best  equipped  pro- 
fessionally of  all  the  painters  among  the  illustrious  deceased  was 
Jules  de  Goncourt,  who  worked  in  etching,  aquatint,  and  v.ater- 
color.  Among  the  living,  one  of  the  most  artistic  was  his  brother 
Edmond, — as  witness  his  delicate  water-color  touched  up  with  the 
pen  representing  Jules  taking  his  ease  in  his  chamber,  reproduced 
on  page  87  of  the  present  work.  In  this,  as  in  Countess  "  Gyp's  " 
fan  indicating  "  Georges  Ohnet  declaring  love  to  the  French  lan- 
guage," and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  exhibits,  there  was  evident  a  certain 
literary  bias  and  considerable  weakness  in  design,  while  the  color 
was  frequently  fresh  and  plea.sant  to  the  eye. 

For  all  these  literar)-  laborers,  scientists,  romancers,  and  jour- 
nalists, the   handsome,  comfortable,  and  convenient  great  reading 
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room  of  the  national  libran',  the  Bibhotheque  Nationale,  offers  so 
desirable  a  stucl\-  that  it  is  said  the  severity  of  the  winter  may  be 
tested  by  the  greater  or  less  affluence  of  visitors  in  it.  It  is  not 
until  well  in  November  that  the  long  rows  of  arm-chairs  on  each 
side  of  the  long  tables  begin  to  fill  up,  and  if  the  thermometer  fall 
unusuall}'  low,  as  in  this  present  winter  of  grace,  1899-1900,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  find  a  vacant  place.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  not  entirely  for  warmth  and  shelter  that  the  writers  and 
students  come  here,  since  the  Departement  des  Imprimes,  for  the 
general  readers,  is  comfortably  filled  through  April,  and  even  in 
May.  The  official  statistics  show  that  there  are  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  readers  in  March.  As  many  of  these  are  elderly,  and  as 
the  temperature  is  maintained  at  a  much  more  comfortable  degree 
than  the  Parisian  is  usually  accustomed  to  in  his  own  house,  and 
as  the  ventilation  is  only  tolerable,  there  are  the  usual  number  of 
sleepers  over  their  literature.  The  guardians,  who  patrol  the  salle, 
in  their  cocked  hats,  are  very  lenient, — but  it  is  required  that  the 
sleeper  shall  not  snore.  This  unfortunate  habit  insures  his  prompt 
awakening,  and  even,  theoretically,  his  expulsion  in  case  of  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  offence,  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  such  severity.  This  tendency  to  slumber  is 
increased  by  the  long  waiting  necessaiy  before  being  served  with 
the  book  or  books  demanded, — this  period  of  suspense  being 
generally  quoted  as  averaging  an  hour  for  each  reader,  but  this  is 
an  exaggeration. 

It  is  in  this  Salle  de  Travaille  that  the  multitude  gathers, 
largely  owing  to  the  very  considerable  number  of  habitues  who 
cherish  each  his  owm  little  space  and  his  own  fauteuil.  In  the 
long  Departement  des  Estampes,  also  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
which  was  formerly  the  gallery  of  pictures  of  Mazarin,  there  is 
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equally  peacefulness  and  quiet,  but  very  few  visitors.  The  en- 
gravings are  mostly  preserved  in  bound  volumes  arranged  in  long 
shelves  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  the  \isitor  is  obliged  to  designate 
those  which  he  wishes  to  see.  On  the  floor  above  is  the  Salle  des 
Manuscrits,  frequented  largely  by  those  wise  in  words  ending  in 
us,  and  also  warm  and  far  from  the  madding  crowd  ;  in  the  Galerie 
des  Chartes,  however,  it  is  understood  that  a  polar  cold  reigns 
eternally,  that  the  guardians  all  fall  victims  to  rheumatism,  and 
that  the  onl}^  visitor  is  a  little  man  muffled  in  tippets  who  is  said 
to  be  a  Norwegian.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  to  en- 
tice the  crowded  readers  in  the  Salle  de  Travail  into  these  other 
galleries,  and  thus  relieve  the  congestion,  but,  so  far,  no  efficient 
measures  seem  to  have  been  taken. 

Charles  V,  called  le  Sagt\  who  died  in  1380,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  founder  of  this  institution,  as  he  was  the  first  to 
begin  to  collect  in  the  Louvre  a  royal  library,  and  had  a  catalogue 
drawn  up  by  Gilles  Maret,  his  valet  dc  cliambrc.  This  catalogue 
enumerated  nine  hundred  and  ten  manuscripts,  and  the  careful 
king  had  all  the  windows  guarded  with  iron  bars  and  brass  wire, 
and  provided  thirty  little  candlesticks  and  a  silver  lamp,  which 
burned  all  night  in  order  that  the  scholars  might  study.  At  the 
present  day,  the  Ribliotheque  Nationale  closes,  winter  and  summer, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  wars  with  the  Eng- 
lish, these  manuscripts  were  dispersed.  Franc^ois  I,  who  preferred 
manuscripts  to  printed  books,  caused  to  be  purchased  and  copied 
all  those  which  his  ambassadors  could  disco\'er  in  Rome  and 
Venice,  and  it  was  in  his  reign  that  the  custom  originated  of 
requiring  a  cop)'  or  copies  of  ever}-  work  printed  to  be  deposited 
in  the  royal  library.  This  collection,  after  various  changings  of 
locality,  was  installed  by  Colbert  in  1724  in  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  its 
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present  localiU".  The  department  of  medals  and  that  of  stamps 
were  also  created  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  though  Frangois  I 
was  the  first  to  make  a  collection  of  the  former.  The  royal  librar\^ 
grew  constantly,  by  compulsory  contributions,  by  gifts  and  dona- 
tions, and,  during  the  Revolution,  b}'  the  confiscation  of  those 
ancient  ones  collected  in  the  monasteries  and  convents,  by  the 
books  and  manuscripts  from  the  abbeys  of  Saint-Germain-des- 
Pres,  of  Saint- Victor,  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the  Oratoire,  of  the 
college  of  Navarre,  of  the  foreign  missions,  of  the  little  and 
the  grand  Augustins,  etc.  Until  1789,  the  Ribliotheque  was  open 
to  the  public  only  on  two  days  in  the  week.  In  its  present  organ- 
ization it  is  divided  into  four  departments.  In  the  first,  of  printed 
matter,  maps,  charts,  and  geographical  collections,  there  are  two 
and  a  half  million  volumes,  including  many  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  rare ;  in  the  second,  of  manuscripts,  charters,  and 
diplomas,  there  are  ninety  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  vol- 
umes and  manuscripts,  including  many  of  the  latter,  which  are  Bud- 
dhist, Indian,  and  Chinese.  There  is  also  an  important  collection 
of  autographs  of  celebrated  personages  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  In  the  third  department,  medals,  engraved  stones, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  many  Greek  and  Oriental  medals,  bronze 
statuettes,  medals  of  the  Roman  Republic,  etc. ;  and  in  the  fourth 
department,  that  of  Estampes,  two  hundred  thousand  engravings. 
In  1882,  the  building  was  completely  isolated  from  those 
around  it,  to  diminish  the  risk  from  fire,  and  to-day  it  occupies, 
with  the  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  it  on  the  northeast  corner, 
the  whole  of  the  block  bounded  by  the  Rues  Richelieu,  Colbert, 
Vivienne,  and  des  Petits-Champs.  The  entrance  to  the  Cour 
d'Honneur  and  through  that  into  the  accessible  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  in  the  Rue   Richelieu,  opposite  the  little   square  with  the 
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fountain.  The  number  of  readers  annually  is  given  as  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand,  and  constantly  increasing,  and  they  consult 
half  a  million  of  volumes.  There  is  a  cheap  and  quite  unattractive 
little  buvette  just  inside  the  main  entrance  where  the  visitor  may 
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get  his  dejeuner  without  leaving  the  building.  Of  the  original 
edifice  constructed  by  Mazarin  but  little  is  remaining  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The   first  volume   of  the    Catali\si;uc  general  of   the   printed 
books  in  this  great  collection  appeared  in  October,  1897,  and  was 
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considcixxl  to  be  the  greatest  work  of  its  kind  ever  accomplished, 
as  this  is  claimed  by  the  French  to  be  the  greatest  librar>'  in  the 
world.  The  complete  catalogue  will  comprise  about  eighty  vol- 
umes, divided  into  three  series ;  the  first  includes  the  authors  from 
Aachs  to  Alb}ville.  One  of  the  latest  manifestations  of  the  enter- 
prise of  this  institution  is  the  important  exhibition  of  books,  docu- 
ments, and  engravings  relating  to  the  life  and  the  works  of  Racine, 
held  in  the  building  in  May,  1899. 

Among  the  other  public  libraries  of  the  capital  are  the  sixty- 
nine  Bibliotheques  Municipales,  divided  among  the  schools  and 
tiie  Mairies  of  the  different  arrondissements,  of  which  some  only 
deliver  books  to  be  read  at  home,  and  others  have  a  reading-room 
of  their  own  as  well.  These  libraries  cost  the  city  annually  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs,  and  they  lend  for  reference 
a  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  volumes,  and,  to  take  home,  a 
million  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  plus  forty-five  thousand 
three  hundred  designs  or  engravings.  Of  these,  novels  and  ro- 
niances  number  more  than  fift}'-one  per  cent.  Wliile  the  great  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale  has  only  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  readers 
annifally,  that  of  Sainte-Genevieve  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, the  Bibliotheques  Populaires,  managed  by  priv^ate  syndicates, 
have  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand,  and  the  Bibliotheques  Muni- 
cipales a  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  readers 
annually.  The  Bibliotheques  Populaires  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
arrondissements  except  the  first,  and  the  price  of  monthly  subscrip- 
tion varies,  generally  about  fift}'  centimes  for  men  and  twenty-five 
for  women.  Each  volume  is  lent  for  ten  days,  and  the  municipality 
grants  to  each  libraiy  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  thousand  francs. 
The  Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  now  on  the  Ouai  de  Conti,  was  origi- 
nally founded  by  the  Cardinal,  in  1643,  and  occupied  the  site  of 
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the  present  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Its  collection  is  enriched  by 
donations  from  the  Minister  of  PubHc  Instruction,  and  comprises 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  six  thousand 
manuscripts,  and  a  number  of  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury, including  a  Bible  valued  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs.  As  this  is  an  erudite  and  scientific  institution,  its  readers 
are  nearly  all  learned  men  and  members  of  the  Institut,  and  number 
only  forty  or  fifty  a  day.  The  Institut  and  the  Sorbonne  have  each 
a  library  of  their  own,  the  city  of  Paris  (at  the  Musee  Carnavalet), 
the  Cour  de  Cassation,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  ^letiers,  etc. 
The  latest  statistics  as  to  the  total  number  of  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  from  EAnnnairc  de  la  prcssc,  September,  1899, 
gives  it  as  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  in  the  pre- 
ceding June.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  a  hundred  over  the 
year  before,  which  had  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  more  than 
1897.  Of  these  journals  and  reviews,  a  hundred  and  forty-two 
appear  daily,  se\'en  hundred  and  twenty-six  weekh',  forty-four 
semi-weekly,  and  ten  thrice  a  week,  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  monthly,  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  semi-monthly, 
twenty-two  tri-monthl\-,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  quarterly,  and 
seven  twice  a  year.  The  other  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  are 
published  at  irregular  intervals.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
political  publications  in  Paris,  eighty-two  are  daily.  A  hundred 
and  seventy-four  are  Republican,  twenty-seven  Radical  or  Social- 
ist, twenty-five  Conservative,  eight  National  or  Anti-Semitic,  and 
twenty  of  divers  politics.  In  the  pro\inces,  in  August.  1899,  there 
were  four  thousand  and  fifty-one,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  since  the  preceding  August.  The  number  of  Repub- 
lican publications,  of  all  shades  of  Republicanism,  had  increased 
from  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-one  to  thirteen  hundred. 
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"  In  France,"  says  an  article  in  the  Nvictcciith  Century,  ]\Iarch, 
1899,  "the  law  of  1 88 1,  Article  XLII,  puts  the  primary  reponsi- 
bility  for  all  that  appears  in  a  newspaper  on  the  gcrant,  or  regis- 
tered manager,  and,  in  default  of  the  gerant,  successively  on  the 
writer,  the  printer,  and  the  \-endor.  When  a  gerant  is  forthcoming, 
the  writer,  the  editors,  and  the  proprietors  can  onl}'  be  proceeded 
against  as  accomplices,  if  they  can  be  shown  to  have  taken  any 
active  part  in  the  publication ;  but  except  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
signing  his  name  to  an  article,  like  M.  Zola,  this  responsibility  is 
largely  illusor^^,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  proof  In  practice,  the 
proprietors  of  the  paper,  for  whose  profit  it  is  conducted  and  upon 
whom  the  heaviest  responsibility  ought  to  fall,  escape  all  criminal 
liability,  and  can  only  be  made  liable  for  damages  if  the  prosecu- 
tor can  find  and  sue  them,  a  matter  in  which  the  law  affords  him 
no  assistance.  Many  papers  keep  a  tame  gerant,  described  as  a 
proctirair  a  prison,  whose  one  dut}'  it  is  to  be  fined  and  sent  to 
prison.  M.  Cruppi,  in  a  work  elsewhere  referred  to,  describes  the 
good  humor  with  which  he  undertakes  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
while  the  responsible  editor,  the  writer,  if  the  article  be  unsigned, 
and  the  proprietor  stand  about  unconcerned!}',  and  the  haggard 
and  anxious  air  of  the  prosecutor  marks  him  out  unmistakabl}' 
as  the  real  criminal.  These  provisions,  adopted  by  a  legislature 
in  which  journalists  had  such  a  pow^erful  influence,  are  rightly 
described  by  M.  Cruppi  as  '  a  trick  intended  to  conceal  the  true 
responsibilities,'  and  constitute  the  greatest  blot  on  the  legislation 
of  1881." 

In  addition  to  these  troubles  peculiarly  their  own,  the  Parisian 
newspapers,  in  their  preliminary  efforts  to  give  the  news  of  the  day 
and  thereby  emulate  their  foreign  contemporaries,  have  adopted 
some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  these  contemporaries.     The 
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Journal  dcs  Dcbats  thus  guardedly  alludes  to  one  of  them : 
"  The  reporter  [for  the  word  has  been  borrowed  as  well  as  the 
system]  is,  from  time  to  time,  somewhat  boisterous  and  objection- 
able ;  .  .  .  some  ill-tempered  ones,  probably  jealous,  persist 
in  considering  him  as  one  of  the  trials  and  the  disagreeabilities  of 
the  epoch  in  which  we  live."  In  March,  1894,  the  president  of  the 
Association  des  nonvcllistes  de  Paris  addressed  an  energetic  pro- 
test to  the  publishers  of  the  Larousse  dictionary,  this  dictionary, 
"  essentially  fantastic,  having  defined  the  '  reporter '  in  terms  the 
most  unjust  and  the  most  malicious."  About  the  same  date, 
M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  in  the  Aiitorite :  "  MM.  the  reporters,  race 
insupportable,  who,  from  one  encroachment  to  another,  from  one 
indiscretion  to  another,  have  gradually  come  to  replacing  the 
commissaire  de  police,  the  juge  d'instruction,  the  juries,  the  avo- 
cats,  and  to  conducting  the  whole  judicial  affair  successively  from 
the  commencement  quite  to  the  end." 

One  of  the  latest  manifestations  of  this  journalistic  enterprise 
was  the  establishment  in  Paris,  in  August,  1898,  of  a  daily  illus- 
trated paper,  a  la  Amerieaine, — not  quite  a  totally  unheard-of 
innovation,  for,  it  appears,  there  was  a  Quotidien  Illustre  launched 
about  two  years  before,  which  had  the  briefest  of  careers.  The 
new  journal  had  borrowed  the  title  of  a  similar  publication  in 
Brussels,  the  Petit  Bleu,  so  called  because  much  of  its  printing, 
both  of  types  and  of  cuts,  was  done  in  blue  ink ;  the  Parisian 
illustrations,  mostly  reproductions  of  clever  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
were  amusing  if  not  ver\-  illustrative,  and  the  jt^urnal  itself  re- 
ceived a  doubting  welcome  from  its  older  contemporaries, — x'cry 
doubting,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  one-sou  journals.  In  the  im- 
portant commercial  matter  of  advertisements,  likewise,  the  Parisian 
journals  are  beginning  to  take  cognizance  of  the  improv'cd  methods 
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of  their  foreign  contemporaries.  The  semi-official  Paris-Hachcttc, 
for  1898,  heads  its  section  of  La  Piiblicite  with  this  veiy  frank 
statement : 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  that  which  concerns  the  problems 
of  dail}-  life,  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  more  powerfully  equipped  than 
we  in  the  struggle  for  material  existence.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that,  while  we  frequently  limit  our  efforts  of  propagandism 
to  things  of  an  intellectual  order,  they  extend  theirs,  with  all  the 
power  of  the  Press,  prodigiously  developed,  to  the  problems  of  a 
practical  order.  In  their  journals,  admirably  arranged  for  this 
purpose,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  find  instantly,  thanks  to  a  perfect 
classification,  the  information  which  will  enable  him  to  supply  his 
needs  of  the  present  hour.  There  is  not  an  improvement  in  manu- 
facturing processes,  not  a  production  of  the  industrial  art,  not  an 
ingenious  combination  of  the  commercial  spirit,  which  escapes  him 
and  from  which  he  does  not  profit  for  the  amelioration  of  his  com- 
fort and  of  that  of  those  around  him."  The  tariff  for  advertise- 
ments in  the  Parisian  journals  varies  very  greatly ;  the  pctitcs 
annonccs  of  the  Figaro  are  among  the  best  presented,  in  arrange- 
ment and  typography,  and  are  appreciated  by  the  public, — the 
"  EcJios  "  on  the  front  page,  ten  lines  at  least,  cost  forty  francs  a 
line ;  the  announcements  on  the  second  and  third  pages,  ten  lines 
at  least,  twenty-five  francs  a  line,  etc.  The  Journal,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  third  in  importance  of  the  newspapers  of  the  capital, 
and  the  first  from  a  literary  and  niondain  point  of  \'iew,  charges 
twenty-five  francs  a  line  for  the  "  Echos  "  on  the  first  page,  fifteen 
francs  a  line  for  the  displayed  advertisements  on  the  second  page, 
etc.  The  daily  Petit  Journal ,  which  claims  to  have  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  paper  in  the  world,  "  more  than  a  million  copies  a 
day,"  demands  a  hundred  francs  a  line  on  the  second  page,  fifty 
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and  twenty  on  the  third,  and  from  five  to  ten  on  the  fourth.    These 
prices  apply  exclusively  to  certain  classes  of  advertisements. 

In  the  field  of  uncommercial  Parisian  literature,  one  of  the 
mo.st  discussed  developments  of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
the  proposed  Academic  dcs  Goiicoiirt.  Always  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  official  institution  founded  by  Richelieu,  these  two  brothers, 
for  a  number  of  years,  cherished  the  idea  of  founding  an  Academy 
of  their  own,  severely  restricted  to  those  literary  men  whose  un- 
doubted originality,  courage,  and  departures  from  the  beaten  tracks 
could  admit  of  no  dispute.  The\'  amused  themselves  with  select- 
ing the  members,  and  endowing  each  with  an  annual  pension,  the 
society  not  to  begin  to  function  until  after  their  death.  As  these 
founders  were  possessed  of  onl}-  a  ver\^  moderate  fortune,  all 
these  arrangements  remained  in  juibibus.  Jules  died  in  1870;  to 
assuagfe  his  o-nef,  Edmond  became  a  collector,  and  when  he  learned 
that  his  collection  of  designs  alone  was  estimated  to  be  worth  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  he  took  up  again  the  project 
which  had  originated  with  his  brother,  and  resolved,  in  order  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  his  new  Academic,  never  to  marr}'. 
All  the  arrangements  were  drawn  up,  with  the  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  his  most  intimate  friend,  Alphonse  Daudet.  The  list  of 
the  ten  future  immortals  underwent  many  modifications.  The  first 
list  included  Theodore  de  Banville,  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Leon 
Cladel,  Daudet,  Flaubert,  l^aul  de  Saint- Victor.  Tourguenef, 
Valles,  Louis  Veuillot,  and  Zola.  Two  of  these  onK^  survived, 
Daudet  and  Zola.  Afterward,  Maupassant,  Loti,  and  Hourget 
were  selected,  among  other  writers ;  Maupassant  died  in  his  turn, 
Loti,  Bourget,  and  Zola  were  pitilessly  stricken  from  the  list  the 
moment  they  announced  their  candidacy  for  the  Academic  of 
the  Fonts  des  Arts.     To  replace  them,  others  were  selected  from 
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amongst  his  Himiliar  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  to  avoid  jeal- 
ousies, and  in  consequence  of  frequent  shiftings  of  opinion,  he 
refused  to  make  pubHc  the  names  which  he  thus  proposed  to 
honor.  Among  them,  it  is  certain,  were  those  of  his  executors, 
Daudet  and  Hennique. 

In  his  will,  opened  July  19,  1896,  it  was  found  that  the  regu- 
lations were  drawn  up  for  the  new  Academy,  which  was  to  bear 
the  family  name,  which  was  to  support  an  art  independent  and  dig- 
nified, and  from  which  politicians,  grand  seigneurs,  poets,  and  func- 
tionaries were  to  be  forever  excluded.  The  ten  members  were  to 
select  their  successors,  and  those  who  became  members  of  the 
Academie  Frangaise  were  to  be  held  as  having  resigned  by  that 
act  alone.  Eight  members  were  named  by  the  will,  Daudet,  Louis 
Huysmans,  Octave  Mirbeau,  Rosny  the  elder  and  Rosny  the 
younger,  Leon  Hennique,  Paul  Margueritte,  and  Gustave  Geffroy. 
Each  of  them  was  to  receive  an  annual  allowance  of  six  thousand 
francs ;  and  each  year  they  were  to  distribute  a  prize  of  fi\-e  thou- 
sand francs — which  he  hoped  they  would  designate  as  the  Pi-ix 
dcs  Goncoiirt — to  the  author  of  the  best  novel,  the  best  work  of 
history,  of  aesthetics,  of  learning,  or  even  of  the  best  collection 
of  general  information.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  fine  things 
are  yet  realized  ;  the  will  was  attacked  by  some  distant  relatives, 
Avho  lost  their  case,  patched  up  a  truce  with  the  executors,  and 
began  another  suit  which,  in  October,  1899,  was  still  before  the 
Conseil  d'Etat,  the  future  Academie  being  defended  by  Maitre 
Poincare,  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  needless- 
ness  of  all  these  proceedings  seems  to  be  established  by  the  fact 
that  the  Princesse  Mathilde,  long  a  friend  of  the  two  brothers, 
holds  a  second  will,  perfectly  regular,  which  constitutes  her  uni- 
versal  legatee   of  the   fortune   of   Edmond,  for  the   benefit  of  a 
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charitable  institution,  in  case  the  Academie  des  Goncourt  should 
never  be  founded. 

The  ways  of  the  older,  and  still  surviving,  Academie  were 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  exemplified  in  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  election  of  Anatole  France  to  the  fauteuil  rendered  vacant 
by  the  death  of  AI.  de  Lesseps,  in  the  month  of  January,  1896. 
Notwithstanding  the  eminence  of  his  talents,  there  were  not  want- 
ing cabals,  intrigues,  and  bitternesses  in  the  bosom  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  resented  this  honor  bestowed  upon  him ;  M.  Maurras, 
in  celebrating  the  election  of  his  clicr  niaitrc  as  the  triumph  of 
beaut}"  over  cold  systems  of  morality  or  literature,  quotes  Swin- 
burne, calling  the  attention  of  the  Christ  to  the  sleeping  Venus : 

"Alas,  Lord,  surely  thou  art  great  and  fair. 
But,  lo  !   her  wonderfully  woven  hair!" 

Mr.  Henry  James,  praising  Anatole  France,  defines  somewhat 
more  closely :  "  We  take  him,  as  we  have,  first  and  last,  gladly 
taken  Pierre  Loti,  for  a  regular  happy  case.  He  is,  in  fine,  at  this 
moment  the  great  luxury  of  the  time  ;  he  helps  us  to  resign  our- 
selves to  an  age  that  at  last  cynically  confesses  itself — in  a  million 
volumes — '  unliterary.'  M.  Anatole  France  and  his  fortune  are 
really  the  facts  that,  at  the  actual  hour,  must  save  it.  To  his  own 
country,  in  especial,  at  a  juncture  when  she  has  need,  he  renders 
extraordinary  redemptive  service ;  he  persists  in  being  what  he 
is — and  sells.  It  makes  up  for  many  things  that  there  is  still  a 
liberal  ear  in  France  for  such  native  notes,  still  a  diffused  taste  for 
a  mixture  so  artful.     ..." 

The  age  may  be  "  unliterary,"  but  the  Parisian  fashionable 
world  develops  a  very  well-feigned  enthusiasm  over  such  literar)' 
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manifestations  as  the  conferences  of  M.  Brunetiere  at  the  Faculte 
des  Lettrcs.  This  critic,  as  is  well  known,  while  he  combats  Ro- 
mantisme,  acknowledges  that  it  restored  to  the  theatre  the  art 
sense.  M.  Henri  Lavedan,  just  made  Academician,  December,  1 899, 
in  his  Maj-ionnettes,  thus  reports  a  conjugal  dialogue  on  the  return 
of  Madame  from  one  of  these  learned  dissertations : 

Monsieur. — "  Ah  !  always  the  Sorbonne  !  It  was  to-day, 
then  ?  " 

Madame. — "  Why,  yes." 

Monsieur. — "  They  come  so  frequently,  those  lectures,  that  I 
quite  lose  the  run  of  the  dates.  And  it  is  always  as  crowded  as 
e\er  ?  " 

Madame. — "  More  than  ev^er." 

Monsieur. — "  Real  swell  crowd  ?     Carriage  people  ?  " 

M.ADAME. — "  Oh,  you  cannot  conceive  it." 

Monsieur. — "  The  Petit  Inqiiisitcnr  spoke  well  ?  " 

Madame. — "  Miraculously." 

Monsieur. — "  On  what  ?  " 

Madame. — "  This  time,  it  was  on   Flechier." 

Monsieur. — "  It  is  not  possible !  You  make  my  mouth 
water?  " 

Mad.\me. — "  Go  away,  scoffer !  He  spoke  with  an  elo- 
quence!   .    .    .    He  discovered,  concerning  Flechier,  things    .    .    ." 

Monsieur. — "Of  which  I  have  no  idea;  that  is  very  certain." 

Mad.ame. — "  There  was,  above  all,  a  little  before  his  pero- 
ration, a  magnificent  turn.  .  .  .  "  (5//f  searches.)  "Wait  a 
moment  till  I  remember  the  phrase.  Ah  !  this  is  it "  {declaim- 
ing sonoro2isly) :  "  '  Conime  si,  cependant,  aiijourd'hui  menie  en- 
core, FlecJiier  parnii  nous,  nc  recoltcrait  pas  a  mains  pleines,' 
etc.,  etc." 
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Monsieur. — "  I  like  well  enough  '  comme  ci  cependant,  au- 
jourd'hui  meme  encore.'  " 

Madame. — "  Oh  !  it  is  very  easy  to  make  fun.  He  writes 
French  in  a  manner  so  distinctive  !  But  when  he  speaks  it,  there 
is  no  longer  any  resemblance.     It  is  superb.    A  transfiguration  !  " 

Monsieur. — "  To  that  degree  ?  " 
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LYUFACTURES  ?tatio- 
uales!     exclaimed     a 
member    of   the    Corps 
Legislatif,  the  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   of    Lyons,    after 
the    close    of    the 
great  Exposition  of 
1889, "our  national 
manufactures   have 
become,  to  tell  the 
truth,   national   su- 
perstitions!  They  have 
a  bad   influence   only, 
on   current   fabrication 
and  on  the  taste  of  the 
nation,     because    they 
offer     for     our     admi- 
ration   works    without 
soul,  which  show  mere  precociousness,  knack,  and  patience,  and 
because,  besides,  they  are  generally  conceived  in  opposition  to  all 
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tlie  laws  of  decoration."'  And  he  perorated  by  demanding  the 
official  suppression  and  extinction  of  the  establishments  of  the  Go- 
belins, the  Savonnerie,  and  Sevres.  He  was  probably  thinking 
more  particularly  of  the  first  two  in  his  denunciation, — the  mis- 
guided industiy  of  the  Gobelins  in  departing  from  the  lawful 
domain  of  the  tapestry-w^eaver  to  undertake  to  reproduce,  in  fac- 
simile, paintings  in  oil  (and  not  even  always  mural  paintings,  deco- 
rative ones),  and  the  curiously  aggressive  and  undecorative  scheme 
of  color  frequently  adopted  by  the  artists  of  the  Savonnerie, 
have  more  than  once  furnished  matter  for  comment  and  criticism. 
Admirers  of  the  w'ork  of  M.  Galland — in  general,  an  admirably 
equipped  decorative  artist — will  remember  very  distinctly  the  lively 
mustard-yellow  of  which  he  is  so  fond  in  his  tapestries.  One  of 
these  critics,  M.  Calmettes,  is  passing  through  the  galleries  of  the 
buildings  on  the  Champ-de-Mars  in  1889,  and  he  thus  records  his 
impressions  :  "  In  the  w'hole  of  the  Exposition  Universelle,  which 
certainly  does  not  lack  for  noisy  decorations,  I  have  noticed  noth- 
ing higher  in  color,  more  engrossing  for  the  eye,  than  the  six  taj^is 
de  velouj's  exhibited  by  the  ateliers  of  the  Savonnerie.  They  do 
not  attract  the  eye,  they  come  to  it,  overwhelm  it,  disconcert  it. 
And  yet,  even  more  than  all  the  other  pieces  from  the  Gobelins, 
they  are  marvellous  masterpieces  of  tissue.  Never  has  the  Savon- 
nerie woven  so  finely,  and  the  subjects,  as  well  as  the  borders, 
offer  a  sharpness  of  definition  almost  inconceivable  for  any  one 
who  considers  their  degree  of  delicacy. 

"  But  what  violent  tones  and  what  an  aggressive  air  they 
present.  Yellows  and  reds  which  nothing  can  resist,  and  which, 
however,  are  intended  to  replace  on  the  walls  the  light  shades  and 
the  subdued  aspect  of  tapestrj'.  As  I  have  before  said,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Savonnerie  have  been  diverted  from  their  orisfinal 
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destination,  and  the  carpets  for  the  floor  will  be  obliged  hence- 
forth to  assume  the  role  of  wall-hangings.  Will  they  be  successful 
as  such  ?  To  see  those  which  are  here  exhibited,  one  would  ha\-e 
almost  the  right  to  doubt  it,  so  much  do  they  take  on  importance 
and  seem  contrived  to  efface  eveiything  around  them.  \\"hat 
architecture  can  accommodate  itself  to  such  an  effulgence  of 
decoration,  and  what  human  beings  can  maintain  their  o\\'n  value 
against  such  a  background  as  this  ?  '  I  should  not  want  to  have 
them  hung  up  in  my  house,'  said  a  lady ;  and,  whilst  she  spoke,  I 
looked  at  her  almost  aimihilatcd  in  the  radiation  of  these  dazzling 
textures.  Her  pinks  were  paled  by  the  contrast  with  the  back- 
ground, and  her  dress,  rich  as  it  was,  seen  against  this  debauch 
of  brilliancy,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  freshness.  Decidedly,  the 
floor-carpets  make  bad  wall-hangings ;  and  I  quickly  led  the  young 
woman  out  into  the  gardens,  to  see  her  again  under  the  harmony 
of  the  sky,  amid  the  trees  and  the  lawns." 

For  the  porcelains  of  Sevres,  the  criticisms  have  been  rather 
on  details  of  the  manufacture, — not  always,  perhaps,  with  suffi- 
cient regard  for  the  technical  difficulties  which  the  ccramistc  has 
had  to  overcome.  The  porcdaiiic  toidrc,  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury, to  which  the  Sevres  manufactory  owed  so  large  a  portion 
of  its  renown  throughout  the  civilized  world,  was  composed  of  a 
variety  of  substances  which  when  combined  and  made  to  fritter 
in  the  furnace  produced  a  paste  afterward  manipulated,  according 
to  the  nature  and  the  form  of  the  pieces  to  be  executed,  by  the 
workmen,  moulders  or  turners,  l^ut  this  pate,  in  the  process  of 
fabrication,  displayed  such  objectionable  qualities  that  its  use  was 
completely  abandoned  at  Sevres  for  more  than  sixty  years, — it 
was  dry,  crumbl}',  and  stiff,  and  worked  with  great  difficult)',  and 
in  the  firing  the  pieces   frequently  cracked  and  kxst  their  shape. 
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It  was  impossible  to  produce  vases  of  a  greater  height  than  sixty 
or  sixty-fi\e  centimetres,  and  even  these  were  in  two  or  three  sec- 
tions. Even  when  finished,  the  enamel  was  easily  scratched  and 
quickly  worn  away, — a  serious  defect  in  articles  for  domestic  use. 
In  these  practical  respects,  the  hard  porcelain,  made  from  kaolin, 
and  originall}'  imported  from  China  and  from  Germany,  is  much 
superior,  notwithstanding  its  much  greater  deficiency  in  purely 
artistic  qualities,  especially  for  vases  or  other  pieces  of  large 
dimensions.  The  extreme  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the 
furnace  renders  it  much  less  adaptable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  decorators,  and,  to  give  it  a  sufficient  variety  of  tones,  recourse 
is  had  to  another  firing,  the  petit  feu,  as  formerly  for  the  faience. 
In  order  to  give  one  of  these  great  vases  a  complete  and  har- 
monious aspect,  in  order  that  it  shall  se  ticnnc,  as  the  technical 
expression  puts  it,  it  is  considered  to  be  necessary  that  the  back- 
ground shall  be  sufficiently  dark  or  sombre.  From  this  it  results 
that  the  flowers  and  other  decorations  painted  on  the  reserved 
spaces  of  white  porcelain  offer  a  somewhat  too  vigorous  contrast 
to  this  very  dark  h\\x&  fond,  and  that  the  general  harmony  suffers  ; 
and  that  when  the  decoration  of  these  vases  is  composed  of  sprays  of 
flowers,  vine  branches,  peonies,  etc.,  painted  on  the  background,  in 
order  to  make  them  assert  themselves  sufficiently  against  this  too 
strong  background  the  artist  is  obliged  to  render  them  so  vigor- 
ously that  his  shadings  become  almost  black,  the  delicate  modelling 
is  lost,  and  the  general  effect  is  sombre  and  somewhat  monotonous. 
Then,  in  order  to  brighten  up  his  work,  he  has  recourse  to  that 
inartistic  device  of  heightening  his  reliefs  with  hatchings  of  gold 
which  by  their  fineness  and  their  dryness  of  quality  harmonize 
badly  with  that  breadth  of  treatment  and  richness  and  mellowness 
of  color  which  this  species  of  decoration  seems  to  require. 
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BeginniiiLj  in  1774,  the  manufacture  of  this  hard  porcelain 
entered  a  long  period  of  activity  at  Sevres.  "  From  this  date," 
says  M.  Havard  in  his  great  Dictioimairc  de  R Aincnblcnicnt  ct  de 
la  Decoration,  "  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  preoccupation  of  the 
administration  of  the  establishment,  was  less  the  search  for  elegant 
forms,  with  a  delicate  and  graceful  decoration,  than  the  purity  of 
the  material  and  its  intrinsic  beauty.  In  addition,  an  effort  was 
made  to  do  grand  things,  wdth  the  hope  of  one  day  doing  enor- 
mous ones.  The  fabrication  of  pretty  table  services  was  disdained 
for  that  of  majestic  vases  or  of  vast  plaques,  for  the  ornamentation 
of  furniture  and  even  of  the  coaches.  Much  less  concern  was  felt 
in  endowing  the  porcelain  with  a  decoration  in  harmony  with  the 
form  which  it  presented,  or  the  use  for  which  it  was  destined,  than 
in  reproducing  paintings.  In  the  preparation  of  the  material,  con- 
stant progress  was  made,  but  its  artistic  treatment  foreshadowed 
only  too  plainly  the  approaching  decadence." 

The  Revolution  dispersed  the  royal  and  princely  patrons  of 
this  pretentious  ware  and  brought  the  establishment  very  near  to 
ruin,  as  it  did  also  the  manufactories  of  the  Gobelins  and  of  Beau- 
vais.  "  And  when  the  production  began  again  to  assume  some- 
thing of  its  former  activity,  a  philosophic  evolution  manifested 
itself  which  was  necessarily  peculiarly  unfriendly  to  the  delicate 
arts  of  adornment  and  of  ornamentation.  From  the  flowery  banks 
haunted  by  the  poetry,  the  music,  and  the  love-making  of  gallant 
shepherds  and  the  sportive  demi-gods,  the  gracious  nymphs  and 
the  gay  comediens,  imagined  by  Watteau,  I^oucher,  and  Lancret, 
art  had  insensibly  drifted  toward  the  gardens  of  Academus. 
Solemn  and  mournful,  grave  and  severe,  the  personages  brought 
on  the  scene,  under  the  empire  of  these  preoccupations,  concerned 
themselves  only  with  moralit)-  and  discoursed  onl}'  of  \-irtue.     At 
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the  same  time  with  the  cult  of  Love  and  of  Beauty,  the  taste  for 
Nature  had  disappeared.  Even  the  ver}-  garlands  of  flowers  be- 
came classic.  The  grotesques,  borrowed  from  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  were  substituted  for  the  capricious  rinccatix.  Every- 
where fancy  disappeared  and  solemnity  took  its  place.  There 
was  demanded  from  an  Antiquity  incompletely  revived,  from  a 
philosophy  which  wished  to  appear  noble  and  which  remained 
bourgeois,  from  a  commonplace  and  pretentious  symbolism,  the 
elements  of  inspiration.  Upon  this  material,  precious,  delicate,  and 
fine,  destined  for  the  creation  of  rich,  graceful,  and  smiling  pro- 
ductions, there  were  applied  images  the  most  severe,  subjects  the 
most  morose.  These  elegant  superfluities  were  converted  into 
funerary  steles,  into  patriotic  monuments.  They  were  loaded  with 
emblems,  political  and  social." 

Against  all  this  misconception  and  perversion  the  new  direc- 
tor, Brongniart,  although  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  history 
of  the  Sevres  administration,  was  not  a  man  to  make  opposition. 
On  the  contrary,  he  considered  it  one  of  the  duties  of  the  ceramic 
art  to  constitute  itself  the  interpreter  of  the  grand  ideas  of  an 
epoch.  Consequently,  during  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  this  es- 
tablishment devoted  its  production  to  celebrating  the  glories  of 
Napoleon,  to  such  works  as  the  "  Table  of  the  ^Marshals,"  the 
"Table  of  the  Imperial  Family,"  the  famous  "  Column  of  the  Year 
XIV,"  the  "  Column  of  the  Campaign  of  1806,"  the  series  of  vases 
representing  the  "  History  of  the  Emperor,"  etc.  Even  the  table 
service  reflected  the  Imperial  apotheosis,  as  in  the  Service  cgyptien, 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  campaign  of  Egypt ;  the  Sei'vice  pittor- 
csque,  representing  the  different  chateaux  in  which  the  Emperor 
had  sojourned ;  the  Service  imperial,  the  se\'ent}'-two  plates  of 
which  were  decorated  with  paintings   relating   to  the   campaigns 
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of  the  Grande  Armee.  Under  the  Restoration,  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  changed,  but  not  the  style  nor  the  inspiration ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  emblems  decorating  the  principal  pieces,  the 
artistic  character  of  the  production  of  the  Sevres  establishment 
remained  practically  the  same  through  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII. 
The  artists,  the  administration,  had  not  altered;  "in  1 818,  they 
were  still  continuing  '  to  work  in  the  Antique '  and  '  in  the  Egyp- 
tian,' so  much  the  fashion  at  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
and  on  the  fabrication  of  this  year  we  still  perceive,  as  in  the  past, 
figuring  the  obelisks,  the  pyramids,  the  sphinxes,  the  Etruscan 
tombs,  the  Roman  tripods,  etc.  Even  more,  the  registers  of  the 
manufactory  mention,  in  1820,  the  resumption  of  the  fabrication  of 
the  Service  iconograpJiiqnc,  of  the  Service  des  viies  de  vil/es,  of  the 
Services  a  fruits,  modified  only  in  the  color  of  the  backgrounds, 
and  in  1823  they  were  turning  out  Etruscan  vases  similar  to  those 
manufactured  under  the  Empire.  As  to  the  pictorial  decorations, 
they  drew  their  inspiration  most  frequently  from  classic  Antiquity, 
from  Rome  or  from  Greece,  and  if  the  artists  made  incursions  into 
the  domain  of  fantasy,  or  into  those  of  naturalism,  it  was  in  follow- 
ing, step  by  step,  the  traces  of  their  predecessors.  And  thus  it 
was  that  the  dominating  influence  which  Percier  and  Fontaine,  the 
faithful  disciples  of  David,  had  exercised  upon  the  Imperial  period, 
perpetuated  itself  after  the  change  of  the  regime." 

Nor  was  the  succeeding  period  much  better.  After  1818,  the 
production  of  the  Sevres  factory  was  distinguished  })articularl\-  by 
that  unreasonable  attempt  to  reproduce  paintings  in  oil,  without 
any  particular  regard  to  the  nature  or  period  of  that  painting, 
which  also  characterized  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  The  discrep- 
ancy of  material,  process,  and  legitimate  aim  was  as  great  in  the 
case  of  the  jjainted  porcelain  as  in  that  of  the  woven  tapestr}-,  and 
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that  of  size  naturally  much  greater,  but  if  a  comparison  must  be 
made,  there  is  probably  something  less  to  be  said  against  the 
former  method  of  reproduction  than  against  the  latter, — especially 
as  the  Gobelin  weaver  was  obliged  to  see  very  much  of  the  result 
of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  matching  the  painter's  methods  and 
colors  with  his  woven  threads  disappear  in  the  gradual  fading  of 
many  of  the  more  delicate  tints, — despite  all  the  skill  of  the 
centenarian  Chevreul  and  his  assistant  chemists  and  of  the  dyers. 
In  i8i8,  the  Sevres  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  painting  by  Gros, 
Charles-Quint  et  Frangois  /'''  a  Saint-Denis,  and  this  met  with 
such  popular  approval  that  the  directors  were  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue in  this  departure  from  their  true  mission.  In  1820,  Robert 
executed  a  copy  of  the  Karel  du  Jardin  in  the  Louvre  known  as 
the  Cliarrette  an  cheval  blanc,  and  another  painter  on  porcelain, 
Constantin,  received  the  command  to  execute  for  this  manufacture 
reproductions  of  Raphael's  Fomiarina  and  Saint  John  in  the  Desert, 
of  Titian's  Virgin,  Infant  Christ,  and  Saint  John,  of  the  Poetry  of 
Carlo  Dolci,  and  of  twelve  portraits  of  illustrious  painters,  from 
the  originals  in  the  Uffizi, — all  to  be  executed  in  1820,  1821,  and 
1822.  In  the  latter  year,  Madame  Jacquetot  finished  the  Psyche 
of  Gerard,  and  AI.  Georget  the  Feninie  liydropiq^ie  of  Gerard 
Dow,  from  the  originals  in  the  Louvre,  the  latter  disposed  of  later 
for  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  Down  to  the  very  end  of 
the  Restoration,  these  copies  retained  their  vogue,  and  at  the  expo- 
sition of  1830,  the  most  important  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
Alanujactnres  Royales,  there  were  shown  four  or  five  reproductions 
on  porcelain  of  important  paintings  by  Poussin,  Girodet,  Gerard, 
and  Paul  Delaroche. 

"  If  the  artists  had  confined  themselves  to  thus  reproducing 
certain  renowned  paintings,"  continues  AI.  Havard,  "  the  evil  would 
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not  have  been  great.  But  this  species  of  reproduction  passed 
from  the  frames  to  the  vases.  Following  the  example  of  that 
which  had  been  produced  at  the  Gobelins,  Sevres  lost  all  origi- 
nality. Its  painters  abandoned  all  decorative  invention  to  intrench 
themselves  in  an  art  which  had  no  connection  with  ceramics. 
Views  of  cities  and  historical  scenes  were  found  in  the  bottoms 
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of  cups,  of  dishes  and  plates,  and  this  new  method  of  decora- 
tion pleased  the  administration  so  much  that  it  dcfinitcl}'  and 
completely  engaged  itself  in  this  unfortunate  road  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  rapidl}'  conduct  it  to  an  inevitable  decadence. 
The  reign  of  Louis- Piiilippe  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  anything 
but  the  continuation  of  these  goings  astray.  The  very  detailed 
and  careful    reproduction  of  canvases    more    or  less    celebrated 
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remained  the  dominating  preoccupaiion  of  the  artists.  The  paint- 
ing upon  porcelain,  very  carefully  finished,  carried  even  to  the 
fineness  of  the  miniature,  remained  the  ideal  of  the  public  and  of 
the  administration,  and  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  great  renown 
of  Sevres  was  maintained  during  this  long  period,  the  manufac- 
ture owed  it  entirely  to  the  skill  of  its  copyists.  The  original 
incursions  which  its  designers  and  its  sculptors  made  into  the 
Turkish,  Arabic,  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Spanish  styles  have,  in  fact, 
left  nothing  but  the  traces  of  a  particularh^  doubtful  taste." 

Under  the  Second  Republic,  an  effort  was  made  to  break 
away  from  these  unfortunate  tendencies  and  to  realize  certain  im- 
provements as  well  in  the  decoration  of  the  wares  as  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  material.  After  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  185 1,  the  newly 
appointed  director  confined  his  cares  entirely  to  the  latter  branch 
of  the  manufactoiy  and  neglected  the  decorative.  The  eclecticism, 
or  the  confusion  of  styles,  which  was  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  London  in  1851,  met  with  sufficient  pop- 
ular approval  to  insure  its  continuance,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign,  largely  owing  to  the  ardent  admiration  of  the  Empress  for 
everything  that  recalled  the  modes  of  Marie-Antoinette,  gradualh- 
modified  itself  into  the  st}-le  of  Louis  XVI,  "but  without  recover- 
ing its  elastic  grace  or  its  sober  elegance."  The  clientele  of  the 
Sevres  establishment  remained,  however,  very  restricted,  the  crown 
taking  nearly  all  the  production, —  either  to  furnish  the  Impe- 
rial palaces,  or  to  send  as  Imperial  gifts,  or  to  display  the  Imperial 
generosity  toward  beneficial  associations,  agricultural  concours, 
charitable  lotteries,  or  functionaries  of  every  degree.  The  Third 
Republic  finally,  more  enlightened,  resolved  upon  a  general  ref- 
ormation, appointed  a  new  Commission  de  pa-fectionncmcnt,  which 
opened  a  school  of  design,  established  periodical  concours  among 
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artists  outside  the  establishment,  and  strove,  in  general,  to  develop 
at  once  the  artistic  direction  and  the  technical  application  of  new 
scientific  discoveries  since  1871.  "Among  these  last,  there  must 
be  mentioned,  in  the  first  place,  the  porcclaiiic  noiivcllc  de  Sevres, 
destined  to  render  to  the  ceramic  art  the  most  signal  services." 

This  latter  discovery  was  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  find  a 
porcelain  intermediate  between  the  hard  and  the  soft  paste,  pos- 
sessing qualities  of  hardness  and  resistance  similar  to  those  of  the 
former  and  yet  capable  of  being  fired  at  a  temperature  sufficiently 
moderate  to  avoid  the  volatilization  of  the  oxides  of  copper,  the 
richest  in  delicate  and  varied  colors.  And  yet  the  ambitious  pro- 
ductions of  Sevres  in  the  biscuit  of  this  new  porcelain  are  not 
found  by  AI.  Edouard  Garnier,  the  expert,  to  be  altogether  satis- 
factory. "  The  biscuit  de  porcclainc  is,  in  fact,  the  negation  of  the 
ceramic  art,  the  most  eminent  qualities  of  which  are  brilliancy  and 
color.  To  endeavor,  as  did  Brongniart,  to  replace  marble  by  bis- 
cuit of  porcelain,  seems  to  us  a  gra\"e  error.  The  marble  has 
qualities  of  mellowness  and  transparency  which  the  biscuit  does 
not  possess,  it  being  a  material  dry  and  hard,  compressed  in  a 
mould,  and  the  molecules  of  which  are  still  more  closely  con- 
densed by  the  firing, — a  true  artist  can  give  life  to  the  marble  and 
leave  upon  it  the  impress  of  his  genius,  but  the  biscuit,  however 
irreproachable  it  may  be,  whatever  masterpiece  it  may  reproduce, 
remains  always  cold  and  inert."  Moreover,  he  asserts,  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  substitution,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  State  would  practise  economy  by  executing  in  the  marble  cer- 
tain of  the  large  "  show-pieces  "  for  the  decoration  of  the  Palais 
de  I'Elysee  and  other  purposes  which  it  has  carried  out  in  this 
new  porcelain.  There  is  even  no  tour  de  force  in  the  fabrication, 
for  these  large  pieces  are  formed  of  three  or  four  sections  fastened 
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together,  with  the  joints  concealed  by  a  sort  of  mastic.  So  that, 
for  these  Prix  dc  Sevres,  he  is  "  \&xy  certain  that  the  members 
who  constitute  the  Commission  de  perfectionnement  have  not 
taken  into  careful  consideration  the  effect  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  projct  submitted  to  their  judgment,  and  we  believe 
that  they  must  to-day  regret  their  error." 

Among  the  decorations  of  these  great  vases  in  porcelaine 
nouvelle,  while  there  are  many  in  which  the  painter's  execution, 
sure-handed,  at  once  free  and  firm  in  touch,  yet  permits  the  colors 
and  the  enamels  employed  to  assert  themselves  at  their  full  value, 
there  are  others  in  which  "  the  factiirc  is  dry,  heavy,  somewhat 
mean  ;  "  and  the  vases  lack  in  variety  of  forms  as  well  as  in  the 
motifs  of  the  ornamentation  "  which  is  always  composed,  too  uni- 
formly, of  the  stems  of  flowering  bushes,  set  off  sometimes  by 
birds  and  butterflies."  "  The  faculty  which  the  porcelaine  nouvelle 
possesses  of  receiving  and  giving  value  to  the  enamels  has  had 
for  result  a  certain  abuse  of  these  latter,  even  to  the  point  of  en- 
deavoring to  imitate  upon  the  porcelain  the  enamels  painted  en 
grisaille  which  were  the  glory  of  Limoges  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  porcelain,  unfortunately,  has  not,  as  excipient,  the 
qualities  which  are  proper  to  enamelled  metal ;  the  application 
and  the  firing  of  the  white  enamel  are  not  done  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  the  result  obtained  is  far  from  being  satisfying.  We 
would  say  as  much  of  those  imitations  of  the  gres  ware  with  white 
reliefs  upon  blue  ground,  executed  by  Wedgwood  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  imperfect  imitations  which  have  no  raison  d'etre, 
this  species  of  decoration  being  in  reality  but  little  attractive." 

Even  in  the  imitation  and  reproduction  of  the  porcclaincs  flam- 
vie  es  of  China,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Sevres  administration,  under  AI.  Deck  in  1880  and  M.  Lauth  in 
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1882,  this  exacting  expert,  while  praising  the  general  result,  finds 
that  similar  wares  produced  by  a  pri\ate  manufacturer,  M.  Chaplet 
of  Choisy-le-Roi,  are  superior.  "  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  of 
greater   dimensions,  and,  in   addition,  their  harder  pate  and   the 
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From  a  drawing  bv  V.  Calmettes. 


more  elevated  temperature  at  which  they  have  been  fired  give 
them  an  aspect  more  solid  and  more  resisting."  ]^ut,  as  a  \'er\' 
recent  reviewer  of  a  recent  article  on  the  Sevres  establishnient 
.says:  "It  is  understood,  in  h'rance,  that  (rll  the  enterprises  of  the 
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State  are  to  be  devoted  to  contempt.  So  it  is  that  the  schools 
and  the  manufactures  of  art  become  periodically  the  object  of  the 
most  violent  criticisms.  Doubtless  it  would  be  going  it  blindly  to 
assert  that  everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  republics,  but 
care  should  be  taken  also  not  to  fl}^  to  the  contrary  extreme  and 
to  refuse  to  acknowledge  meritorious  efforts  when  they  are  made." 
Even  M.  Garnier  admits  that  this  establishment,  notwithstanding 
occasional  failures  and  errors,  "  has  not  ceased  to  produce  works 
which  still  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  art  of  porcelain,  which  bear 
witness  to  incessant  efforts,  and  which  are  full  of  promise  for  the 
future." 

The  important  dates  in  the  history  of  this  national  manu- 
factory may  be  given  briefly.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Marcel  was  largely  inhabited  by  the  potters,  but 
long  before  them,  a  certain  Colin  Gosselin,  probably  fired  by  ambi- 
tion, came  and  set  up  his  establishment  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Savonnerie,  and  promptly  provoked  the  resentment  of 
his  neighbors  by  "  the  great  smoke,  stinking  and  infectious,"  which 
issued  from  his  chimney.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  said  Gosselin  was  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  twenty 
livres  parisis,  to  make  his  pots  "  and  other  things  "  in  the  said  city 
of  Paris.  This  sentence,  pronounced  at  the  Chatelet,  is  dated 
November  4,  i486.  The  great  appreciation  in  which  the  porce- 
lain imported  from  China  was  held  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
mystery  connected  with  the  processes  of  its  manufacture,  early 
led  to  attempts  by  the  Western  potters  and  manufacturers  of 
faience — a  preparation  of  a  more  or  less  calcareous  clay,  covered 
with  an  opaque  enamel  and  fired — to  produce  something  similar. 
In  Italy  the  first  of  these  fabrications  appeared,  a  porcdana  ficta 
or  contrafatta  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth   centur)'.     The 
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Dutch,  great  importers  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  wares,  began 
to  introduce  the  imitation  into  commerce.  In  April,  16 14,  Claes 
Wytmans  obtained  from  the  States-General  of  Holland  the  privi- 
lege to  manufacture  at  The  Hague  porcelain  "  similar  to  that  of 
India,"  which  was  really  only  a  very  fine  faience  ;  Delft  inherited 
this  privilege  from  the  ceramist,  and  the  French  at  first  contented 
themselves  by  importing  considerable  quantities  of  the  Delft  faience, 
which  was  known  as  porcelaine  de  Hollandc  or  porcelauie  contrc- 
faitc.  Later,  they  began  to  attempt  to  produce  themselves  a  better 
ware,  with  a  finer  pate,  a  more  delicate  texture,  and,  above  all,  pre- 
senting that  translucency  which  was  so  conspicuoush^  wanting  in 
even  the  most  superior  faience.  In  April,  1664,  the  first  known 
grant  to  establish  a  manufactory  oi  porcelaine  de  Chine  was  made 
by  Louis  XIV  to  one  Claude  Reverend.  During  the  minority  of 
this  monarch,  1647-1648,  an  Italian  named  Antoine  Conrade  had 
been  named  fayancier  de  la  iiiaiscvi  dii  Roi.  Re\'erend  pretended 
"  to  have  found  an  admirable  and  curious  secret,  which  is,  to  make 
faience  and  to  counterfeit  porcelain  as  fine  and  finer  than  that 
which  comes  from  the  Tides  orientales."  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  make  good  his  promise,  for,  though  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  had  been  granted  him  for  fifty  years,  onl}'  nine  years 
later  a  similar  authorization  was  accorded  one  Louis  Poterat  to 
manufacture,  at  Saint-Sever,  veritable  porcelaine  de  Chine.  The 
success  of  the  latter  was  shared  by  the  Sieur  Perrot,  at  Paris,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  celebrated  manufactory  at  Saint-Cloud 
began  to  produce  similar  ware,  and  soon  so  eclipsed  its  two  prede- 
cessors that  Voltaire  wrote,  in  his  Siecle  de  Louis  Nil':  "They 
began  to  make  porcelain  at  Saint-Cloud  before  it  was  manuiactured 
in  the  other  parts  of  luu'opc." 

This  latter  establishment  was  protected  by  the   Regent,  but 
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after  liis  death,  in  1723,  a  workman  left  Saint-Cloud  and  set  up  a 
rival  manufactor}'  at  Chantilly,  on  the  domains  of  Louis-Henri  de 
Bourbon,  and  with  his  favor.  The  technical  secrets  of  this  estab- 
lishment were  carried  in  turn  by  two  deserters,  the  brothers 
Dubois,  to  the  Marquis  Orry  de  Fulvy,  brother  of  the  Directeur 
des  batiments,  who  obtained  from  the  king  permission  to  use  the 
riding-school  of  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes  for  their  fabrication. 
The  two  Dubois  proved  to  be  drunkards  and  incompetent,  but  a 
certain  Gravant  had  learned  their  methods  and  took  their  place. 
In  1745,  the  results  obtained  were  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  ena- 
ble Orry  de  Fulvy  to  procure  for  his  representative,  Charles  Adam, 
a  decree  of  the  Conseil  according  him  for  thirty  years  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  the  establishment  of  a  Manufacture  dc  porcdainc, 
fa^on  de  Saxc,  an  chateau  de  Vincennes.  The  products  of  this 
manufactory  soon  acquired  a  reputation  not  only  in  France,  but 
in  Europe;  in  1752,  it  was  transferred  to  Sevres,  with  the  title 
of  Manufacture  royale  de  porcelaine,  and  from  this  date  its  histor}' 
is  practically  that  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  France, — all 
the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  art  being  represented  in  this 
establishment,  and  the  royal  favor  and  the  public  attention  being 
alike  concentrated  on  it.  Madame  de  Pompadour  took  it  under 
her  special  protection  ;  art  and  science  contributed  equally  to  the 
productions  of  its  masterpieces,  designed  by  Boucher  and  \^anloo, 
modelled  by  Falconnet, — the  bleu  de  roi  which  had  made  the 
reputation  of  Vincennes  being  succeeded  by  the  discovery  of 
the  bleu  turquoise  in  1752,  and,  in  1757,  the  rose  came,  called  rose 
Pompadonr,  3,\-\d,  later,  the  violet  pensee,  the  vert  anglais,  the  jon- 
quille.  After  the  discovery  of  the  beds  of  kaolin  of  Saint-Yrieix, 
near  Limoges,  in  1768,  which  enabled  the  ceramists  to  duplicate 
the  long-sought  processes  of  the  Oriental  porcelain  manufacturers. 
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M  AT  THE  SAVONNERIE.     From  a  drawing  by  F.  Calinettes. 
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this  art  widened  greath'  its  enterprises,  it  undertook  to  supplant 
not  only  the  porcelaine  tendre  de  Sevres,  but  the  hard  porcelains 
of  Saxony  and  of  China  and  Japan,  and  b\'  the  recent  discov^- 
eries  of  the  porcelaine  nouvelle  and  of  the  grossc  poiniaiiic — 
another  new  paste  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of 
large  pieces — these  art-manufacturers  seem  to  have  at  their  dispo- 
sition all  the  facilities  possible  for  the  production  of  masterpieces. 
The  very  first  Manufactures  Royales  were  founded  by  the 
Valois,  in  1550.  Following  the  example  of  his  father,  who  had 
gathered  together  a  company  of  skilled  artisans  and  established 
them  at  the  Petit  Nesle,  Henri  II  undertook  to  found,  in  the 
Hopital  de  la  Trinite,  a  special  manufactory  of  goldsmiths"  work, 
tapestry,  etc.  There  were  already  in  the  capital  a  number  of 
ateliers  of  tapestry-weavers,  and  their  corporation — following  the 
methods  which  the  workmen's  organizations  have  retained  down 
to  the  present  day — promptly  "  threatened  to  kill  all  the  artisans 
that  there  were  in  the  Trinite,  without  sparing  one,  and  did,  in  fact, 
watch  for  them  at  night  to  catch  them  and  beat  them  till  they 
were  surfeited."  It  required  all  the  authority  of  the  king  and  the 
Parlement  to  protect  the  new  artificers  ;  and  this  institution  was 
maintained  to  far  into  the  seventeenth  century.  The  same  opposi- 
tion was  encountered  by  Henri  IV  when  he  brought  to  Paris,  in 
1607,  two  Flemish  weavers.  Marc  de  Comans  and  P^rangois  de  la 
Planche,  ennobled  them  by  letters  patent  and  granted  them  and 
their  workmen  very  extensive  monopolies  and  prixileges,  not  only 
in  Paris,  but  in  whatever  cities  they  might  please  to  establish  them- 
selves. The  prevot  and  the  echevins  of  the  capital  took  up  the 
quarrel  of  the  nativ^e  artisans,  declaring  that  the  tapestry  "  of 
the  basse  lice  "  introduced  by  the  new-comers  would  degrade  the 
art.     The   latter,  however,  maintained   their  position,  and,   under 
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their  direction,  the  French  tapestry  was  gradually  brought  up  to 
an  equality  with  that  of  Flanders.  Finding  themselves  cramped 
for  room  in  the  Tournelles,  in  which  they  had  been  at  first  in- 
stalled, they  transferred  their  establishment  to  "  the  house  of  the 
Gobelins  "  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marcel. 

The  humble  family  of  dyers,  taiiictiiricrs  iV cscarlatc,  whose 
name  has  thus  become  more  famous  than  that  of  many  conquerors, 
came  originally  from  Reims,  having  left  their  native  city  and  set- 
tled upon  the  banks  of  the  Bievre  about  1450.  Their  choice  of 
this  locality  was  determined  by  certain  mineral  qualities  of  the 
waters  of  this  little  stream  which  they  considered  to  be  particu- 
larly desirable  in  their  processes ;  and  though  the  use  of  these 
waters — now  walled  in,  and  but  little  more  than  a  sewer — has 
long  since  been  abandoned  by  the  improved  methods  of  modern 
science,  the  original  family  name  is  still  preserved  and,  in  fact,  has 
always  maintained  itself,  even  superseding  that  of  the  great  Mami- 
factiirc  Royalc  dcs  JSIctihlcs  dc  la  Coiironnc,  founded  by  Louis 
XIV  and  organized  by  Colbert.  This  persistency  was  largely  due 
at  first  to  the  success  and  importance  attained  by  these  dyers, — 
toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  of  them  had  con- 
structed on  the  left  slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Bievre  a  great 
country  house  which  received  the  popular  name  of  the  follyc 
Gobelin,  and  several  members  of  the  family  occupied  high  posi- 
tions in  the  public  administration  and  in  the  magistracy.  They 
carried  on  their  dyeing  works  until  1655,  when  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  celebrated  Jean  Gluck,  though  long  before  this 
date  their  importance  had  been  much  exceeded  by  that  of  their 
neighbors  the  tapissicrs.  The  privileges  of  De  Comans  and  De  la 
Blanche  had  been  granted  them  for  twenty-five  years;  in  1625, 
as  this  term  was  drawing  to  a  close,  they  petitioned  the  young 
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Louis  XIII  for  a  renewal,  which  he  readily  granted  them,  for  an- 
other period  of  eighteen  years,  beginning  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first.  The  origin  of  the  Savonnerie  dates  back  to  the  privilege 
granted  to  Pierre  Dupont,  in  1604,  by  Henri  IV,  to  establish  a 
manufactor}'  of  tapis  dc  haute  lainc  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
grand  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  but  it  was  not  till  1627  that  he  was 
enabled  to  found  a  manufacture  privilcgicc  of  considerable  impor- 
tance at  Chaillot,  in  some  ancient  buildings  which  Henri  IV  had 
had  reconstructed  for  the  installation  of  a  manufactory  of  soap 
{savonnerie).  In  1826,  this  manufactory  was  united  to  the  Gobe- 
lins, and  to-day  the  productions  of  the  Savonnerie,  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  chief  of  the  State,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
market  nor  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals. 

It  was  not  till  1665  that  Louis  XIV  authorized  the  Aubusson 
works  to  take  the  title  of  ^Manufacture  Ro}-ale,  though  the  origin 
of  this  industry'  is  lost  in  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  had 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  renown  since  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  royal  favor  does  not  seem  to  have  benefited  it 
much,  Colbert's  promise  to  send  from  Paris  a  painter  of  merit  and 
a  chief  dyer  was  forgotten,  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Xantes  soon  arrived  to  disperse  this  industr}-,  as  it  did  so  many 
others.  In  1731,  the  government  took  steps  to  revive  it;  to-day, 
again  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  reputation,  it  produces  three 
kinds  of  tapestr>',  very  successful  work  in  the  style  of  that  of  the 
Gobelins  and  the  Savonnerie  and  a  species  of  embroidery  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  workmen  of  the  country  and  which  resembles 
somewhat  the  ancient  brodcrie  sarrasine.  Bcauvais,  also,  long 
before  attaining  its  dignity  as  a  Manufacture  Royale,  in  1664,  had 
been  noted  for  its  tapestry-weaving  and  for  the  manufacture  of  serge 
and  woollens  for  the  tapissiers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
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centuries.  Under  its  first  royal  director,  this  establishment  pro- 
duced a  tapestr}^  a  basse  lice,  and  disposed  of  it  by  public  or 
private  sale,  the  superiority  of  the  Gobelins  ensuring  its  produc- 
tions the  fax'or  of  the  Crown,  but  in  1694,  when  the  general  dis- 
tress compelled  the  latter  establishment  to  close,  Beauvais  was 
able  to  offer  hospitality  to  a  number  of  its  workmen.  Very  many 
of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  these  looms — hangings,  car- 
pets, and  furniture-coverings — were  destroyed  in  1 870— 187 1  by  the 
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burning  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais-Ro}-al,  and  the  palace  of  Saint- 
Cloud,  but  at  the  present  day  they  are  in  full  tide  of  prosperity 
and  with  a  much  larger  annual  subsidy  than  has  ever  been  granted 
them  by  preceding  administrations. 

Although  the  royal  edict  formally  establishing  the  Manufac- 
ture Royale  des  Meubles  de  la  Couronne  at  the  Gobelins  was  not 
issued  till  1667,  Colbert,  then  superintendent  of  the  finances,  had 
commenced  five  years  before  to  secure  the  sites  and  erect  the 
buildings,  and  even  to  gather  the  artists  and  the  artisans  who 
were  to  carry  on  this  important  work.  As  its  title  indicates,  the 
royal  manufactory  was  by  no  means  to  confine  its  productions  to 
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tapestry;  the  superintendent  of  the  king's  buildings  and  the  director 
of  the  estabHshment  were  required,  in  the  actc  constitiitif,  "  to  keep 
the  manufactory  filled  with  good  painters,  master  tapestry-weavers 
of  haute  lisse,  goldsmiths,  founders,  engravers,  lapidaries,  cabinet- 
makers in  ebony  and  in  wood,  dyers,  and  other  good  workmen  of 
all  sorts  of  arts  and  trades."  The  "person  capable  and  intelligent 
in  the  art  of  painting,"  who  was  placed  by  the  king  at  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  with  the  title  of  director,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Colbert,  that  "  he  might  make  the  designs  for  the  tapestry, 
sculpture,  and  other  works,"  was  Le  Brun.  The  cult  of  this 
"  great  artist "  is  still  maintained  in  France;  AI.  Eugene  Miintz,  in 
his  La  Tapisscric,  has  but  one  reserve  to  make  in  his  review  of  his 
admirable  comprehension  of  the  arts  of  tapestry  and  of  design, — 
that  he  endeavored  to  diminish  the  interval  which  separates  the 
first  from  that  of  painting  in  oil.  "  Moreover,  the  critics  who  con- 
sider the  rigorous  imitation  of  a  painting  or  of  a  fresco  as  the  first 
mission  of  tapestry,  make  the  advent  of  the  master  coincide  with 
the  ruin  of  what  they  call  '  industrial  tapestry.'  Is  it  necessary  to 
add  that  it  is  still  very  far  from  the  more  literal  translation  to  the 
servile  imitation  of  our  day  ?  If  onl\'  in  preserving  the  use  of 
gold  for  the  draperies  and  the  ornaments,  Le  Brun  and  his  con- 
temporaries asserted  their  desire  to  leave  to  the  tapestry-makers 
their  own  province."  M.  Havard  also  credits  Colbert  with  having 
"  placed  at  the  head  of  this  model  manufactory  a  painter  of  the 
greatest  talent,  Charles  Le  Brun,  whose  genius,  essentially  crea- 
tiv^e,  was  able,  for  nearl)'  thirty  years,  to  inspire  and  direct  the 
artists  of  his  time,  to  give  an  extraordinar)'  impetus  to  this  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gobelins,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stamp  on  all 
the  works  which  issued  from  it  that  characteristic  of  unit}'  which 
constitutes  the  styles." 
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Under  his  leadership  were  gathered  an  extraordinary  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  painters,  designers,  sculptors,  engravers, 
lapidaries,  and  tapestry-weavers  of  the  age,  and  while  the  fortune 
of  the  Grand  Roi  endured,  that  of  the  royal  manufactoiy  also 
waxed  exceedingly.  But  when  Louvois  succeeded  Colbert,  and 
Mignard,  Le  Brun,  and  it  became  necessary,  in  1689,  to  melt  down 
the  royal  plate,  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  was  reduced  to  a 
few  ateliers  of  tapestry.  About  the  middle  of  the  following  cent- 
ury, attempts  were  made  to  re\'ive  some  of  its  other  arts,  and 
down  to  the  Revolution  the  establishment  preserved  some  traces 
of  its  original  organization.  In  1784,  there  were  employed  or 
lodged  in  the  buildings  three  goldsmiths,  two  clockmakers,  a 
worker  in  ebony,  and  a  cabinet-maker.  The  personal  interest 
which  Louis  X\T  and  ^larie  Antoinette  took  in  the  manufactory 
did  not  suffice  to  restore  its  prosperity,  rent  by  internal  dissen- 
sions,— the  directors  of  the  tapestry  ateliers  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  exactions  of  the  painters,  who  demanded  the  more  and  more 
exact  reproduction  of  their  pictures,  and  the  workmen — wearied 
with  the  delay  and  uncertainty  in  their  payment — insisting  upon 
the  abandonment  of  the  "  piece-work  "  system  and  the  establish- 
ment of  fixed  daily  wages.  In  December,  1790,  the  latter  method 
was  finally  adopted,  and  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 
During  the  Revolution,  not  only  were  the  ateliers  abandoned,  but 
there  were  solemnly  and  officially  burned  in  the  grand  court  of 
the  Gobelins  a  number  of  important  tapestries  that  were  consid- 
ered to  be  "  subversiv^e  "  in  their  tendencies,  or  that  were  otherwise 
dangerous  by  bearing  armorial  blazons  in  their  borders. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  thought  that  the  intent  was  to  have  these 
ateliers  preserved  from  destruction  that  their  productions  might 
serve  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  nation, — and  such  instructive 
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subjects  as  Marat  in  his  Bath  \vere  accordingly  gwen  the  tapis- 
siers  to  copy.  The  real  reorganization  of  the  Gobelins  is  due  to 
Napoleon,  but  in  this  he  was  actuated  by  the  desire  to  perpetu- 
ate the  glories  of  the  Imperial  regime  b\'  these  woven  tissues,  as 
Louis  XIV  had  those  of  the  great  monarchy,  and  David  had 
much  too  exalted  an  idea  of  his  person,  his  genius,  and  his  art  to 
contemplate  for  a  moment  the  subordinating  of  any  of  these  to  the 
technical  requirements  of  tapestry.  Consequently,  the  unlucky 
establishment  continued  to  copy  paintings, — by  David,  by  Gros, 
by  Girodet,  by  Carle  Vernet.  Most  of  these  were  still  on  the 
looms  when  18 1 5  arrived,  and  they  were  promptly  taken  down 
and  replaced  by  others  illustrating  "  ics  grandcs  scenes  de  TJdstoirc 
de  France  "  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view, — scenes  from 
the  life  of  Henri  IV  and  other  orthodox  and  legitimate  monarchs. 
On  the  neutral  ground  of  art,  there  was,  however,  some  under- 
standing between  these  changing  regimes, — the  great  series  of  the 
Histoire  de  Marie  de  Medicis,  after  the  paintings  of  Rubens,  was 
commenced  some  months  before  the  Revolution  of  1830,  continued 
and  completed  in  1840,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  Numerous  reproductions  of  smaller  and  less  preten- 
tious paintings  also  occupied  the  looms  during  the  administrations 
of  MM.  des  Rotours  and  Lavocat. 

To  them  succeeded  MM.  Badin  and  Lacordaire,  who  main- 
tained these  traditions  under  the  Second  Republic  and  the  Second 
Empire,  with  the  preference  given  to  old  paintings  for  these  models 
rather  than  modern  ones.  Thus  we  find  the  Gobelins  carefull\' 
reproducing  the  Transfiguration,  the  Merge  an  poisson,  and  the 
Sainte  Faniille  of  Raphael,  the  Assoniption  of  Titian,  the  ATisc  au 
tombeaii  of  Caravaggio,  and,  for  much  less  serious  things,  paintings 
by  Boucher.     To  these  may  be  added  the  \cry  deceiving  portraits 
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of  twenty-four  French  artists,  set  like  oil-paintings  in  the  walls  of 
the  long  Galerie  d'Apollon  in  the  Louvre,  which  was  formally 
opened  June  5,  1851  ;  those  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress, 
after  Winterhalter ;  a  certain  number  of  paintings  by  Le  Sueur  and 
Guido  Reni,  rejuvenated  by  the  addition  of  ingenious  borders, 
and  destined  to  decorate  the  Palais  de  I'Elysee.  All  the  produc- 
tion of  basse  lice  was  transferred  to  Beauvais  in  1825,  and  replaced 
the  following  year  by  the  ancient  royal  manufactoiy  of  carpets 
of  the  Savonnerie,  which  had  flourished  up  to  that  date,  and  which 
afterward — according  to  some  historians — steadily  declined,  not, 
however,  necessarily  because  of  this  removal,  but  owing  to  the 
unpropitious  times.  At  the  period  of  the  Exposition  of  1889,  it 
had  not  received  a  new  apprentice  for  thirteen  years,  the  looms 
were  being  abandoned  one  by  one,  and  the  complete  extinction  of 
the  manufacture  was  predicted.  Luckil}-,  these  gloomy  prognosti- 
cations have  not  been  realized.  In  1848,  a  school  of  apprentice 
tapissiers  was  established  at  the  Gobelins,  as  well  as  a  gratuitous 
school  of  design,  which  are  still  maintained,  the  latter  serving  to 
recruit  the  personnel  of  the  former. 

In  1 87 1,  the  buildings  were  burned  and  their  contents  de- 
stroyed, and  from  this  catastrophe  the  establishment  was  very 
long  in  recovering,  the  Chambers  neglecting  to  vote  the  necessary 
credits.  Nevertheless,  the  manufacture  of  these  admirable  textures 
continued,  in  low  galleries,  badly  lit,  and  nearly  all  of  them  shored 
up  to  prevent  their  falling  to  pieces.  Under  the  direction  of 
AI.  Darcel,  a  certain  number  of  pieces  commenced  in  the  pre- 
ceding administration  and  reproducing  old  pictures,  were  com- 
pleted,— among  them  the  Saint  Jerome  of  Correggio  and  the 
Charite  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  shown  at  the  Exposition  of  1878. 
The  administration  of  this  director,  according  to  M.  Havard,  was 
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marked  by  "  a  very  decided  return  to  the  ancient  and  sound  tradi- 
tions of  French  tapestry.  The  employment  of  simple  tonalities, 
mingled  and  broken  up  by  hatchings,  substituted  for  the  infinite 
degradations  of  shadings,  always  unstable  and  of  a  very  uncertain 
permanency ;  the  reproduction  of  models  especially  composed  for 
tapestry  and  possessed  of  the  true  decorative  qualities  which 
appertain  to  this  noble  art,  have  caused  the  manufactor\'  of  the 
Gobelins  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  and  have  incited  a  species  of 
renaissance." 

Concerning  the  appositeness  and  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
most  important  of  the  paintings  selected  as  models  for  these  tap- 
estry-weavers, opinions  differ.  INI.  Ha\ard  seems  to  approve  of 
those  from  the  cartoons  of  M.  Ehrmann,  the  decorative  figures 
of  M.  Mazerolles  destined  for  the  buffet  of  the  Opera-house,  and 
"the  charming  panels  executed  for  the  Palais  de  I'Elysee,  from  the 
paintings  by  M.  Galland,"  which  "  enable  us  to  perceive  the  excel- 
lent effects  of  this  revolution,  fruitful  for  good,  which  M.  Gerspach, 
the  present  director,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  satisfactory 
termination."  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Fernand  Calmettes,  whom 
we  have  already  seen  criticising  M.  Galland's  color,  disapproves 
strongly  of  all  these  artists'  works,  and  not  \\ithout  a  certain  show 
of  reason.  At  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1 889,  the  great  show- 
pieces of  the  Gobelins  were  two  very  large  panels,  at  least  sev^en 
metres  in  length,  reproducing  special  designs  by  MM.  Mazerolles 
and  Ehrmann,  the  latter  having  won  the  prize  at  a  concours 
opened  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  desirable  models 
for  the  Gobelins  work.  IMazcrollcs's  La  Fillculc  dcs  Fees,  which 
was  the  most  popular,  the  most  courageous  in  color,  M.  Calmettes 
declared  "  might  please  the  public,  but  never  the  artists.  The 
composition  is  sickly,  of  an  awkward  symmetry,  empty  in  places, 
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with  a  middle  and  two  ends,  as  the  beginners  in  the  atehers  say, 
hke  a  chimney  mantelpiece.  This  first  defect  is  not  redeemed,  in 
La  Fillcitlc  d:s  Fees,  neither  b)-  the  good  taste  of  the  design  (the 
heads  are  without  expression,  the  attitudes  dislocated,  the  forms 
unfortunate,  the  costumes  poor  in  invention,  the  nudes  of  the  little 
Loves  badly  constructed),  nor  by  the  charm  of  the  color  (the 
crude  tones  being  thrown  about  at  hazard,  without  any  care  to 
make  some  of  them  dominate  the  others,  to  reduce  them  all  to  the 
same  harmony)." 

Ehrmann's  companion-piece  he  finds  very  little  better,  though 
somewhat  "  more  discreet."  The  subject  was  (an  extraordinaiy 
title  to  select,  out  of  all  possible  ones,  for  a  design  for  a  piece  of 
tapestr\-,  it  must  be  confessed)  Lcs  Sciences  ct  les  Arts  dans 
r Antiqidte ;  "and  this  title  declares  all  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, too  large,  perhaps,  to  be  enclosed  in  these  dimensions.  In 
fact,  the  designer,  M.  Ehrmann,  either  through  want  of  space,  or 
through  lack  of  imagination,  has  not  been  able  to  bring  all  his 
subject  into  one  unity  of  conception,  to  make  it  revolve  around  a 
rational  and  necessary  centre.  He  has  decomposed  it  into  three 
groups  very  similar  in  their  importance  and  their  presentation. 
From  this  ensues  a  certain  want  of  unity,  an  absence  of  cohesion 
among  all  the  figures  which,  having  no  point  of  logical  rapport 
between  them,  present  themselves  separately  and  are  not  sustained 
by  any  comprehensive  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Hence,  isolation 
of  tones,  a  sort  of  arbitrary  placing  of  yellow,  pink,  and  blue 
shadings,  which  detach  themselves,  like  the  figures  themselves, 
without  anything  to  envelop  them  and  to  harmonize  them.  How- 
ever, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pure  ordering  of  the  lines,  of 
the  material  arrangement  of  the  figures  in  the  field  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  composition  is  more  happy  than  that  of  La  FUlenlc  des 
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Fees.  It  covers  the  tapestry  better,  leaves  fewer  holes  in  it.  .  .  . 
M.  Ehrmann  knows  how  to  carry  a  work  through  with  method. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  has  displayed  the  qualities  rather  of  an  archi- 
tect than  of  a  painter  [he  was,  in  fact,  an  architect  turned  painter] ; 
he  has  not  the  sense  of  color,  still  less  that  of  light ;  but  the  pas- 
tiche Renaissance,  of  which  he  has  made  a  specialt}-,  furnishes  him 
with  certain  resources  of  style,  and  he  employs,  to  give  them  their 
full  value,  all  the  rigor  of  his  grave  and  patient  temperament.  W'e 
should  be  wrong  to  ask  anything  more  of  him." 

These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  two  great  centre-pieces 
of  the  display  of  the  Gobelins  manufactor}-  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1889,  carefully  selected,  planned,  and  designed  for 
this  purpose,  and  executed  with  great  labor,  skill,  and  care  and  at 
a  very  heavy  cost.  The  severe  judgment  of  this  expert — which 
appeared  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Gobelins  in  Baschet's  care- 
fully edited  Revue  de  /'Exposition  Uiiiversclle  de  i88g,  and  which 
are  logically  quite  justified,  though  the  tapestries  themselves,  large 
and  imposing  and  sumptuous,  produced  no  such  objections  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  observer — constitutes  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  contemporar}'  chronicles. 

Originall}',  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  tapestry  made  no 
pretensions  of  rivalling  painting.  The  first  painted  models  given 
the  weaver  were  simple  in  design  and  fresh  and  uncomplicated  in 
color.  The  tapestry  artist  translating  them  could  reproduce  a 
head  or  a  piece  of  drapery  with  a  small  number  of  shades,  and 
his  work,  consequenth',  preserved  a  certain  vigor  and  brillianc)'. 
There  were  colors  and  tones  in  tapestries  which  the  painter  might 
have  disdained  because  of  their  rudeness,  but  which  the  tapissier 
valued  highly  as  one  of  the  first  requisites  in  his  art.  The  wool, 
with    its   fine   down    of  loose   threads,    softens   all    the   tones   and 
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enfeebles  tliem  somewhat,  renders  them  milder  to  the  eye,  and, 
if  the  original  color  is  not  sufficiently  vigorous,  the  tissue  that  is 
produced,  readily  becomes  comparatively  faded  and  dull.  It  was 
the  animal  painter,  Oudry,  to  whom,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV,  is  ascribed  the  doubtful  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
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COLONNADE  OF  THE  LOUVRE,  EAST  END.     From  a  drawing  by  L.  Libonis. 


very  first  to  turn  the  tapestry-weaver  into  the  more  slavish  course 
of  copying  hterally.  Charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
reproduction  of  his  own  paintings,  he  insisted  upon  exact  repro- 
duction, so  that  the  tapestry  should  have  the  precise  appearance 
of  the  painted  canvas.     To  accompany  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
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augment  the  resources  of  the  tapissier,  to  give  him  a  much  greater 
number  of  shaded  colors  that  he  might  reproduce  all  the  delicate 
modellings  in  his  original,  and  not  merely  its  general  effect  in  light 
and  shade.  Even  when  he  had  succeeded  in  so  doing,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  his  work  soon  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  fading  of  the  more  delicate  tints  when  exposed  to  the  light. 
With  regard  to  the  technical  skill  of  these  tapestry-workers, 
there  is  but  one  opinion, — even  M.  Calmettes  is  emphatic  in  their 
praise.  But  it  appears  that  much  more  than  manual  skill  is  re- 
quired in  this  art,  which  remains  practically  what  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Penelope.  There  is  a  series  of  close  threads  stretched 
between  two  rollers,  between  frames,  upon  which  is  woven  the 
woof, — the  difference  between  this  and  ordinary  weaving  consist- 
ing in  the  much  greater  number  of  shuttles  here  employed.  If 
the  woof  is  woven  in  too  tightly,  the  tissue  tightens  and  contracts ; 
if  too  loosely,  the  sharpness  of  definition  of  the  design  is  lost. 
But  the  tapissier  has  to  be  much  more  than  a  good  weaver:  he  has 
to  carry  his  design  in  his  head,  to  draw,  to  color,  and  to  model  in 
his  woven  threads,  and  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  For  the 
tapestry  of  haute  lice,  the  chaine  is  stretched  vertically  ;  for  that  of 
basse  lice,  horizontally;  the  results  obtained  by  these  two  methods 
are  so  similar  that  onl\^  an  expert  can  distinguish  between  them, 
but  the  former  is  considered  to  be  more  artistic  because  much 
greater  skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  workman  who  has  his 
original  placed  either  above  his  head  or  behind  him,  so  that  he  has 
to  turn  to  see  it,  having  only  a  tracing  of  the  outline  on  his  chaine, 
while  his  comrade  working  at  basse  lice  places  his  cartoon  under 
his  frame,  and  thus  has  his  task  much  simplified.  As  both  of  them 
work  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  tapestry,  the  latter  naturally  re- 
verses his  picture, — which  sometimes  is  a  serious  artistic  defect. 
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He  is  aided  very  materially  by  a  system  of  pedals  which  enables 
him  to  cross  and  uncross  his  threads,  and  leaves  his  ten  fingers 
free  to  pass  through  the  chaine  the  flfitcs  carrying  the  colored 
threads,  resulting  in  a  very  considerable  economy  of  time,  impossi- 
ble for  the  haute  lice  worker.  Indeed,  the  practical  disadvantages 
attending  the  latter  method  are  so  evident  that  it  would  have  been 
abandoned  long  ago  had  not  "  the  artistic  advantages  "  been  so 
great,  the  text-books  say, — though  they  admit  in  the  same  para- 
graph that  the  final  results  are  all  but  indistinguishable  one  from 
the  other.  The  archaeologists  are  still  disputing  as  to  which  of 
these  methods  of  weaving  is  the  most  ancient ;  the  advocates  of  the 
more  artistic  method  are,  however,  able  to  point  to  Egyptian  wall- 
paintings,  from  Beni-Hassan,  representing  weaving-looms  dc  haute 
lice,  similar  in  form  to  those  used  to-da)'  by  the  Berbers  and 
Kabyles. 

Not  only  does  the  haute  lice  artist  work  at  this  great  dis- 
advantage with  regard  to  the  position  of  his  original,  instead  of 
having  it  before  him ;  and  with  regard  to  his  production  by 
weaving  it  from  the  back,  instead  of  the  front ;  but  he  also  is 
compelled  to  finish  his  work  definitely,  centimetre  by  centimetre, 
as  he  goes  along.  No  retouching,  nor  effacing,  nor  gradual  pull- 
ing the  whole  thing  together  in  a  general  harmony  of  tone  and 
color,  as  the  painter  does  ;  and,  moreover,  as  his  work  is  finished, 
it  is  rolled  up,  out  of  sight,  that  the  fresh  portions  may  come 
under  his  hand.  Consequently,  his  memory  is  largely  called  upon, 
if  he  do  not  recall  exactly  how  he  translated  that  portion  he 
will  probably  get  this  one  out  of  key,  and  in  the  case  of  a  nude 
figure,  for  instance,  in  which  the  tones  are  necessarily  delicate  and 
somewhat  arbitrary,  he  may  very  naturally  modify  them  by  in- 
sensible gradations  so  that  when  the  completed  work  is  unrolled 
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he  will  find  that  the  lower  part  of  the  boch'  is  in  quite  a  different 
scheme  from  the  upper,  that  the  figure  does  not  hang  together, 
that  the  work  has  no  tciiuc.  If  he  were  cop}'ing  literally  and  ex- 
actly, measuring  shade  by  shade,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult,  but 
this  he  can  seldom  do.  In  nearly  all  cases,  he  has  to  translate,  his 
painting  is  not  of  the  newest,  is  dulled  by  age,  or  yellowed  by  var- 
nish,— he  is   required  to  freshen  it  up  a  little  as  he  goes  along. 


SEVRKS  :     PAINTERS    DECORATING    VASES. 

From  a  drawing  by  Paul  Delance. 


that  his  tapestry  may  be  brighter  and  newer  looking.  The  differ- 
ence of  quality  between  his  wools  and  the  painter's  colors  is  so 
great  that  he  has  to  modify,  to  warm  up  the  tlesh-tones  and  lighten 
the  backgrounds  to  correspond.  How  to  remember  cxactK'  how 
much  he  heightened  that  particular  tone  week  before  last,  it  now 
being  rolled  out  of  sight,  yet  so  near  the  present  work  that 
any  modification  will  be  too   evident  in  the   finished  work, — the 
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production  proceeding  so  slowly  that  a  square  metre  a  year  is 
considered  to  be  the  normal  production  of  a  skilful  tapissier ! 

Notwithstanding  all  his  skill,  there  are  difficulties  which  he 
cannot  overcome  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor, 
and  which,  therefore,  he  abandons  to  other  hands.  To  define 
certain  vigorous  contours,  to  preserve  the  necessary  sharpness  of 
definition,  his  shuttles  are  inefficient ;  therefore  he  does  not  con- 
cern himself  to  marry  happily  his  outlines  and  his  background, 
but  weaves  them  side  by  side  and  leaves  a  chasm  between.  When 
the  tapestry  is  taken  from  his  loom,  it  reveals  a  multitude  of  these 
chasms,  which  demand  to  be  filled  up.  This  is  done  by  sewing 
by  hand  ;  for  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  pieces,  the  artist  in- 
sists upon  giving  these  finishing  touches  himself,  but  generally  he 
abandons  them  to  other  hands,  and  the  work  is  transferred  to 
another  workroom,  the  atelier  dc  rciitraiturc.  Here  the  responsi- 
bilities are  divided, — for  this  completion  of  the  fire-new  tapestries, 
the  work  is  confided  to  two  women,  who  are  more  expert  than  the 
men,  but  for  the  restoration  and  rejuvenation  of  old  tapestries,  a 
task  requiring  much  skill  and  judgment,  men  are  employed,  as 
being  more  skilful  than  the  women.  Every  piece  thus  brought 
in  for  restoration  is  submitted,  primarily,  to  a  critical  examination, 
and  a  sort  of  council  of  war  is  held  over  it  by  the  chief  and  his 
assistants.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  style  of  the  tapestry, 
its  probable  date,  the  method  of  its  fabrication.  It  is  explored 
with  a  magnifying-glass,  there  must  be  decided  upon  in  advance 
the  color  and  form  of  the  missing  portion,  the  nature  of  the  em- 
blem that  has  disappeared  from  between  the  fingers,  the  type  of 
the  figure's  vanished  head.  Here,  there  are  no  definite  originals 
to  furnish  the  pattern  to  be  copied,  it  is  necessarj^  to  conceive  and 
create.     In   the  golden  ages  of  tapestry,  which  come  and  go  in 
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periods  of  longer  and  shorter  duration,  this  ateher  of  the  manu- 
factory flourishes  and  is  full  of  industry,  only  to  fall  into  long 
epochs  of  depression  when  fashion,  or  the  finances  of  the  State,  or 
some  other  cause,  decree  the  decline  of  the  art. 

The  corporation  of  the  tciiitiiricrs,  or  dyers,  of  Paris  was  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  cit}',  from  as  early  a  date  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  Their  statutes  and  regulations,  the  earliest  of 
which  are  given  by  Etienne  Boileau  in  his  Livrc  dcs  incsticrs,  were 
drawn  up  very  strictly;  the  use  of  imperfect  dyes  was  forbidden, 
any  piece  suspected  was  submitted  to  a  sworn  jury  of  experts,  and 
in  case  of  fraud  the  offending  dyer  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
twenty  sous.  The  masters  could  take  as  many  apprentices  as 
they  chose,  and  could  work  at  night ;  they  were  subject  to  a 
double  tax, — six  sous  of  haiibaii  to  the  king,  the  bishop,  or  the 
grand  chamberlain,  on  whose  domains  their  estabHshment  might 
be  located,  and  four  sous  of  droit  for  their  washing-places 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  in  which  they  washed  their  stuffs. 
Notwithstanding  this  organization,  their  eminence  in  their  art  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  foreign  artisans  with  a  superior  reputation 
from  coming  to  Paris  and  establishing  themselves  successfull}-, — 
not  only  the  Gobelins,  but  also  the  Canayes,  the  Fleming  Josse 
Kerkhove,  and  the  Dutchman  Gluck,  thus  appear  prominently  in 
these  annals.  To  remedy  these  deficiencies,  Colbert,  in  1669, 
reorganized  completely  the  trade,  dividing  the  dyers  into  three  dis- 
tinct Comnutiiautcs,  according  to  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the 
stuffs  they  colored,  and  forbidding  the  masters  and  apprentices 
from  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  This  curious  demarcation 
continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  ancient  regime.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  strict  separation,  the  three  Communautes  had  but  one 
general  bureau,  situated  in  the  Rue  de  la  Cossonnerie,  one  special 
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altar,  in  the  church  Saint-Sulpice,  and  one  patron  saint,  Maurice. 
The  Maitrcs  Teinturiers  had  the  right  of  exercising  their  profes- 
sion anywhere  in  the  kingdom,  and  could  dye  within  the  limits  of 
their  specialty  any  kind  of  stuffs  excepting  selvedged  cloth,  which 
was  reserved  for  the  Gobelins  and  for  certain  privileged  dyers. 
The  Revolution  put  an  end  to  these  distinctions  and  privileges, 
and  the  trade  is  thought  to  have  benefited  by  its  complete 
liberty. 

Upon  the  permanency  of  the  dyes  depends  naturally  the  art 
of  tapestry-weaving,  and  all  the  directors  of  the  Gobelins  have 
labored  for  this  single  aim  of  discarding  any  doubtful  colors.  By 
successive  eliminations,  the  number  of  active  principles  has  been 
reduced  to  a  very  small  list.  Three  plants,  weld,  madder,  and 
indigo,  give  yellow,  carmine,  and  blue  ;  an  insect,  the  cochineal, 
furnishes  crimson  and  scarlet,  and  iron,  the  peel  of  some  nuts,  and 
a  few  acids  complete  the  list  of  resources.  But  by  successive 
divisions,  symmetrically  carried  out,  the  chemists  of  the  establish- 
ment have  succeeded  in  producing  no  less  than  fourteen  thousand 
four  hundred  distinct  shades,  arranged  in  the  ccrclcs  chroniatiqtics 
established  by  Chevreul,  each  tint  being  divided  into  twenty-four 
tones.  The  atelier  de  teinture  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
w^orkroom  of  the  Gobelins,  it  is  said,  and  has  preserved  a  certain 
air  of  solemn  age  which  inspires  respect.  It  is  not  open  to  the 
general  public  on  days  of  admittance ;  the  exactness  of  shading 
required  in  the  different  woollens  is  not  attained  without  infinite 
care  and  labor :  the  workman  handles  and  rehandles  his  skeins, 
sorts  and  manipulates  and  re-dyes,  sometimes  employing  a  week 
to  secure  a  single  tint.  To  this  great  outlay  of  time  must  be 
added  the  expenses  of  the  laboratory  in  which  the  chemical 
formulas  are  prepared,  the  purchase  of  materials,  the  heating  of 
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the  vats,  so  that  this  prehminary  department  contributes  largely 
toward  the  costs  of  the  manufactory.  For  the  supply  of  the 
artists  at  work  on  their  looms,  a  magazine  or  store-house  is 
provided  in  which  the  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  shades, 
scientificalh'  arranged,  classified  and  numbered,  await,  wound  on 
their  bobbins,  in  closed  closets  preserved  from  light,  dust,  and 
dampness,  the  moment  when  they  shall  be  called  into  service. 

The  supply  of  the  wools  is  arranged  by  weight.  They  are 
w^eighed  when  they  are  issued  to  the  tapissier,  and  when  the  tap- 
estry is  finished  it  is  weighed  ;  in  fact,  the  wools  are  constantly 
being  tried  on  the  scales  from  the  moment  the}'  enter  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  raw  state  until  they  leave  it  in  the  completed 
work, — before  dyeing  and  after  d}'eing,  when  they  are  put  on 
the  bobbins,  when  they  are  put  on  the  workman's  shuttles, 
and  the  record  of  all  these  transactions  is  constant  and  minute. 
When  the  tapestry  is  completed,  the  unused  woollens  are  returned 
to  the  magazine  on  their  shuttles,  but  as  many  of  them  are  some- 
what worn,  they  are  not  restored  to  the  company  of  the  fresh 
tones,  but  garnered  in  a  special  chamber,  also  classified  and  num- 
bered, and  arranged  in  skeins  or  bundles,  to  the  number  of  thirt\' 
thousand  at  each  inventor}-  taken,  and  all  under  the  charge  of  a 
worthy  female  guardian.  The  extreme  slowness  of  the  produc- 
tion,— averaging  a  square  metre  a  year  for  each  tapissier, — added 
to  all  these  expenses,  explains  sufficiently  the  very  high  price  of  the 
Gobelin  tapestries.  For  the  finest  and  most  important  pieces  this 
cost  is  estimated  at  fi\'e  thousand  francs  the  square  metre,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  uniform.  For  the  less  difficult  productions, 
simple  decorative  designs  of  flowers  or  fruits,  etc.,  executed  by 
younger  and  less  skilled  artists,  the  price  may  fall  as  low  as  three 
thousand  fi\c  hundred  francs  the  square  metre. 
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This  excessive  cost  price  of  the  product  has  constantly  fig- 
ured in  the  discussions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  State  tapestries 
to  private  individuals.  It  has  been  claimed  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  unofficial  purchasers.  The  manufactory  is  for- 
bidden to  open  any  shop  for  the  sale  of  its  wares,  but  it  may,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Alinistre  de  ITnstruction  Publique  et  des 
Beaux-Arts,  accept  an  order  or  make  a  sale  to  private  individuals. 
This  seems  to  be  necessary,  particularly  as  the  State  is  not  so 
munificent  a  patron  as  it  was  in  the  good  old  days  of  royalty. 
From  this  point,  the  discussion  widens  out  till  it  covers  the  whole 
field  of  the  national  manufactures.  It  is  asserted  that  there  are 
rich  patrons  of  the  fine  arts  and  other  luxuries  who  would  be 
quite  willing  to  spend  largely  for  these  sumptuous  wall-hangings 
provided  they  could  find  them  of  appropriate  theme  and  design 
for  modern  purposes.  These  financiers  will  pay  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs,  for  instance,  for  an  old  tapestry,  worn,  faded, 
disfigured, — wh)-  will  they  not  pay  a  third  or  a  half  as  much  for  a 
fire-new  piece  with  its  fresh  tints  ?  Because  it  is  not  the  fashion, 
say  these  pleaders,  and  it  will  not  be  the  mode  until  the  State 
announces  frankly  that  it  will  accept  private  commissions,  and, 
moreover,  until  it  modifies  its  theories  and  practices  of  tapestry 
design.  The  private  purchaser  demands  something  cheerful, 
modern,  intimate, — not  the  solemnly  classic  and  the  conventional 
tapestry  compositions  and  color.  It  is  also  asserted,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  official  color  is  occasionally  much  too  cheerful  and 
unconventional,  and,  b}'  others,  that  it  would  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  establishment  of  the  State  to  lend  itself  to  this 
commerce  and  to  pander  to  the  popular  tastes. 

None  of  these  statements  are  entirely  novel.  During  the 
Revolution,  the  minister  Roland  proposed  to  offer  the  productions 
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of  the  Gobelin  looms  to  private  purchasers,  but,  in  those  days  of 
equality  for  all,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  raise  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  public  to  the  high  level  of  tapestry  prices,  he  thought 
of  lowering  the  latter  to  meet  the  former.  He  suggested  that 
the  dimensions  might  be  reduced,  the  subjects  simplified,  the  use 
of  costh'  materials  in  the  production  much  curtailed, — in  other 
words,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  to  lower  the  Gobelin  tapestries  to 
the  level  of  those  of  Aubusson.  This  theory  is  now  abandoned, 
and  it  is  urged  that  the  private  commerce  of  the  establishment 
might  be  encouraged  without  debasing  its  artistic  excellence.  The 
purely  official  manufacture  has  the  defect  of  imparting  to  the  pro- 
duction an  official  stamp,  which  at  one  day  is  all  pervasive  and  on 
the  next  is  thrown  away, — as  has  been  related.  The  Revolution 
stopped  the  fabrication  of  the  tapestries  commanded  by  the  Crown, 
the  Empire  did  as  much  for  the  Rc\-olutionaiy  ones,  the  Restora- 
tion took  down  from  the  looms  more  than  forty  pieces  commem- 
orating the  Imperial  regime,  which  were  never  completed.  To 
the  credit  of  the  Third  Republic  it  may  be  said  that  this  adminis- 
trative intolerance  has  ceased  as  far  as  these  works  are  concerned. 
The  Revolution,  which  forbade  the  completion  of  La  Vcuvc  de 
Malabai\  as  bein<j  too  lu";ubrious,  ordered  at  the  same  time  the 
production  of  such  cheerful  compositions  as  Marat  frappc  dans  sa 
baignoire,  and  the  Lit  de  mort  dc  Le  Pelletier  Saint-Fargeau.  The 
present  Republic,  it  is  asserted,  falls  into  contrary  errors.  It  mani- 
fests a  desire  to  return  to  purely  decorative  subjects,  to  eschew 
political  dogmas,  but  it  lacks  a  faith  in  an)-thing,  apparent!}-,  a 
militant  enthusiasm,  an  inspiration.  The  age  having  no  definite 
formula,  no  distinct  creed,  the  tapissiers  are  forced  to  cast  about 
for  a  theme,  and  find  none  but  conmionplacc  ones.  Perhaps  the 
private  purchasers  might  come  to  their  aid, — etc. 
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It  is  proposed  by  some  of  these  critics  to  restore  the  ancient 
institution  of  the  Entrcproicjirs,  placed  b}'  the  king  at  the  head 
of  this  estabhshment  and  who  conducted  it  at  their  own  risk  and 
peril,  and  for  their  own  profit,  offering  their  productions  for  sale 
throughout  Europe,  and  to  whom  the  State  occupied  only  the 
position  of  principal  customer.     This  proposal  is  hotly  contested 
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by  others, — who  assert  that  most  of  these  Entrepreneurs  were 
financially  ruined  by  their  office,  and  probably  would  be  again. 
With  respect  to  the  problem  of  inaugurating  another  method  of 
selecting  appropriate  subjects  for  the  looms,  no  better  plan  has 
been  suggested  than  the  present, — which  should  certainl)'  work 
well    in    theory.      When    a    new    tapestry   is    resolved    upon,  the 
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Administration,  the  Commission  de  Surveillance,  and  the  Artistes 
Directeurs  all  meet  in  solemn  conclave, — they  have  business  and 
artistic  experience,  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  the 
limitations  of  their  art,  but  they  lack,  it  is  said,  the  directing 
im.pulse  of  a  central  principle,  the  breath  of  a  common  inspiration, 
and,  after  prolonged  discussion,  they  separate  without  coming  into 
accord  or,  worse,  with  subscribing,  through  weariness,  to  some 
compromise  which  represents  nothing.  About  1888,  the  Commis- 
sion Superieure,  for  want  of  a  better  idea,  it  was  stated,  decided  to 
have  a  copy  made  of  an  ancient  tapestry  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Gobelins, — the  Satisfaction  dii  Cardinal  Icgat,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  magnificent  series  of  the  Histoirc  dii  Roi.  The  desirability 
of  possessing  a  replica  of  this  handsome  piece,  which  was  worn 
wath  age,  the  benefit  which  might  be  derived  from  this  close  study 
of  the  methods  of  the  best  period  of  tapestry-weaving,  determined 
the  Commission  in  this  choice,  which  it  affirmed  by  a  formal  vote. 
But  the  Director  who  was  then  minister  of  the  Beaux-Arts  thought 
differently, — in  his  opinion,  the  art  of  our  times  could  find  better 
employment  than  this  servile  imitation  of  the  work  of  the  past, 
and  he  determined  to  have  new  ideas  and  new  models.  To  secure 
them,  he  applied  for  a  subject  to  a  painter,  "  who  is  also  a  poet, 
and  who  lives  in  dreamland  ;  "  the  ideal,  imaginative,  imprac- 
tical compositions  which  he  deli\'ered  were  found  to  be  totally 
unsuited  for  tapestry  purposes.     Hence,  etc. 

From  all  these  controversies  have  s[:)rung  the  plans  for  a  new 
reorganization  and  reconstruction  which  are  at  the  present  da}' 
being  seriously  considered.  The  number  of  Artistcs-Tapissiers  is 
about  sixty ;  three-fourths  of  them,  and  all  the  administrative  per- 
sonnel of  the  establishment,  arc  lodged  in  the  buildings,  and  each 
artiste-tapis.sier  has  a  little  garden  of  his  own  in  which  he  may 
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cultivate  his  all-important  color-sense.  A  system  of  pensions  is 
provided  for  them  ;  the  pupils  in  the  Ecole  de  Tapisserie  receive 
an  indemnity  for  the  first  year,  and  in  the  course  of  the  second  or 
third  ascend  to  the  actual  ateliers  with  an  annual  salary  of  nine 
hundred  francs.  The  working-rooms  and  the  very  interesting 
museum  of  the  establishment  are  open  to  visitors  on  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays  throughout  the  }'ear,  from  one  o'clock  to  three 
in  the  afternoon,  gratuitously,  on  application  to  W.  I'Adminis- 
trateur,  at  the  manufactory^  He  will  also  furnish  designs  and 
copies  on  application,  no  photographing  being  permitted.  Art- 
ists may  make  studies  or  copies  in  the  museum,  under  certain 
regulations. 

Though  wool  is  emplo}'ed  almost  exclusively,  because  of  the 
greater  permanency  of  its  dye,  silk  is  used  sometimes  for  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  for  the  high  light  on  metals.  The  production  of 
the  Savonncrie  differs  from  that  of  the  Gobelins,  properly  speaking, 
as  it  is  a  velvet,  formed  of  a  series  of  knots  or  points  of  woollen, 
tied  one  after  the  other,  united  b)^  a  strong  hempen  thread  called 
the  diiite,  passed  between  the  threads  of  the  chaine,  and  these 
knots  then  cut  by  a  pair  of  scissors  with  curved  blades.  This  art 
requires  special  aptitudes,  and  a  talent  for  design  and  color  equal 
to,  if  not  superior  to,  that  possessed  by  the  Gobelin  workman. 
The  loom  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  for  the  haute  lice :  the 
tapissier  .sits  in  front  of  his  work,  having  before  him  at  the  level 
of  his  eye,  or  above  him,  the  model  which  he  is  copying.  If 
he  should  disappear  in  time,  as  has  been  feared,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  recruiting  his  ranks,  his  loss  would  be  a  serious 
one  to  the  arts  of  France. 
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t^^/:T  is  the  opinion  of  the  French 
that  their  conception  of  a 
great  museum  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish. They  consider  that 
they  testify  toward  these 
important  institutions  that 
respectful  esteem  which  is 
due  to  worthy  establishments  without  practical 
utilit}- ;  that  their  vanity  is  satisfied  in  taking  in 
them  a  pleasure  which  appeals  onh'  to  the  intelH- 
gence ;  they  cherish  a  certain  grudge  against  the 
copyists  in  the  Louvre  for  being  there  to  disturb 
their  meditations  and  to  trouble  the  majesty  of  the  place.  Whereas, 
the  more  practical  Knglishman  considers  the  museum  as  natural!}' 
an  educational  institution,  a  continuation  of  the  school,  a  sort  of 
post-graduate  course,  a  centre  of  active,  practical  life,  and  another 
workshop  offered  to  intelligent  labor;  the  value  of  these  accumu- 
lated treasures  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  services  which  they 
promise  and  tlie  influence  which  they  are   thought   to  be  called 

upon  to  exercise  beneficially  upon  practical  activities  and  material 
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production.  Also,  it  is  considered  that  the  Britishers  owe  these 
opinions  to  a  Frenchman,  that  it  was  the  Comte  de  Laborde  who, 
in  1855,  first  insisted  upon  the  primal  necessity  of  drawing  from 
these  great  collections  the  useful  information  which  they  were 
capable  of  furnishing.  He  demanded  the  establishment  of  evening 
schools,  under  learned  professors,  in  the  presence  of  these  master- 
pieces ;  he  declared  :  "  The  public  enters  the  Louvre  only  in  the 
day-time ;  the  students,  the  apprentices,  the  work-people,  should 
be  able  to  find,  every  evening,  the  sculpture-galleries  open  to  their 
admiration.  .  .  .  You  light  up  the  streets, — light,  also,  this 
great  interior  thoroughfare  which  is  bordered  with  chefs-d'oeuvre, 
and  give  to  the  people  this  instructive  relaxation."  This  counsel, 
neglected  at  home,  was  followed  abroad,  and  in  1865  the  galleries 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  lit  by  gas,  enabled  the  visitors 
to  explore  them  in  the  evenings, — a  privilege  which  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  numbers  of  work-people. 

Notwithstanding  this  good  example,  nothing  similar  was  un- 
dertaken in  Paris.  The  Union  ccntralc  dcs  Bcmix-Arts  appliques 
a  V invention,  established  in  the  later  years  of  the  Second  Empire, 
at  first  manifested  a  due  appreciation  of  its  object,  but  later  fell 
into  profitlessness, — the  library,  opened  in  the  Place  des  Vosges, 
continued  to  issue  books  to  applicants,  but  the  museum,  dark, 
unclassified,  far  from  the  workingmen's  quarters,  was  of  but  little 
value.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  the  inquietude  over  the  state  of 
the  French  art-industries  revived  this  question,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  museum  especially  destined  for  the  tradesman 
and  manufacturer,  something  in  imitation  of  the  London  museum. 
As  the  title  of  the  South  Kensington  fi-angais  could  not  be  con- 
sidered without  wounding  French  pride,  another  was  sought,  and 
that  of  Musee  du  Soir  adopted.    The  approval  of  Parlement,  of  the 
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Conseil  municipal,  was  secured,  a  commission  was  appointed,  the 
suggestions  of  the  artisans  themselves  listened  to  ;  and  after  con- 
sidering for  some  little  time  the  advisability  of  establishing  this 
evening,  educational  museum  in  the  Salle  Saint-Jean  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  a  more  practicable  site  was  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Marche  du  Temple. 

A  \ery  important  reformation  in  the  organization  of  the  great 
national  museums,  those  of  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  etc.,  was 
finally  effected  early  in  the  year  1896,  after  having  been  agitated 
for  more  than  twenty  years  and  after  having  been  brought  before 
the  Chambers  on  eight  occasions.  The  lack  of  adequate  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  these  institutions,  despite  their  subv^entions  from 
the  State,  which  prev^ented  them  from  competing  with  those  of 
other  countries  in  the  acquisition  of  important  and  valuable  an- 
tiquities, works  of  art,  etc.,  that  might  be  offered  for  sale,  had  long 
been  a  source  of  annoyance  and  mortification.  In  1892,  a  measure 
was  proposed  by  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  looking  toward  the  giving 
them  a  better  financial  standing,  but  this  was  rejected  by  the 
commission  on  the  budget,  largely  on  the  question  of  the  paying 
admissions  to  these  galleries.  But  on  the  20th  of  March,  1896, 
another  projct,  presented  by  M.  Leygues,  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction 
publique,  and  M.  Poincare,  Ministre  des  Finances,  as  Ministre  des 
Beaux-Arts,  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber.  This  measure,  incor- 
porated in  the  financial  laws  of  the  session,  granted  to  the  national 
museums  the  pcrsonnalitc  civile,  that  is  to  say,  it  permitted  them, 
following  the  e.xample  that  had  been  set  for  the  Facultes,  to 
receive  donations  and  legacies,  to  administer  their  own  affairs, 
henceforth  independent  and  autonomous.  It  was  the  definite 
creation  of  the  Caissc  des  Miisees,  long  desired.  ()nl\-,  as  the 
iteration    of  this   demand    had    ended    by   irritating    the    sensitixe 
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legislators,  MM.  Leygues  and  Poincare  presented  the  measure 
under  the  new  heading  of  /a  pcrsonnalite  civile  des  Miisccs 
iiationaux ;  of  the  two  questions  w^iich  had  previously  caused  the 
rejection  of  the  scheme,  that  of  the  paying  admissions  and  that  of 
an  endowment  proceeding  from  half  the  proceeds  of  the  Crown- 
jewels,  the  first  was  rejected  this  time  by  only  one  vote,  and  the 
second  was  accepted. 

By  this  law,  the  national  museums,  those  of  the  Louvre,  of 
the  Luxembourg,  of  Versailles  and  of  Saint-Germain,  became  an 
incorporate  body  capable  of  receiving  and  administering  a  fortune 
which  amounted,  at  this  date,  to  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  francs, — of  which  a  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  came  from  the  annual  subsidy,  forty-five  thousand  from 
the  sale  of  casts  and  engravings,  thirteen  thousand  from  the  lega- 
cies Bareiller  and  Sevene,  and  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  from  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
Crown-diamonds.  This  revenue  is  administered  by  a  council, 
which  decides  upon  important  acquisitions  proposed  by  the  Comitc 
coiisultatif  dcs  Miisees  iiationaux,  this  latter  body  guarding  the 
privilege  of  the  initiative.  By  an  amendment  proposed  by  !M.  de 
Lasteyrie,  the  benefit  of  the  pcrsonnalite  ci\ile  was  extended  to 
the  museums  of  the  departments  and  communes  on  application 
made  by  the  departments  and  cities.  The  future  of  the  great 
national  collections  is  thus  thought  to  be  assured.  But,  while 
they  are  enabled  to  secure  treasures  which  formerly  escaped  them, 
the  inadequacy  in  the  payment  of  the  employees  still  continues, 
and  no  sufficient  measures  appear  to  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  materiel  to  provide  for  the  increase  in  the  old  departments  or 
for  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

These    collections,    and    notabl}'    that    of  the    Louvre,    have 
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received  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  very  considerable  acqui- 
sitions, including  some  which  are  quite  phenomenal  and  which 
have  secured  an  international  reputation.  One  of  the  unique  treas- 
ures is  the  collection  of  antique  silver  pieces,  found  at  the  locality 
known  as  Bosco-Reale,  near  Pompeii,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  on 
April  13,  1894,  and  secured  for  the  Louvre  through  the  intervention 
of  M.  Edmond  de  Rothschild.  These  pieces, — since  made  familiar 
by  innumerable  reproductions  from  photographs  and  by  facsimiles 
in  silver  executed  by  skilful  modern  silversmiths, — when  rescued 
from  the  grave  in  which  they  had  lain  for  eighteen  centuries,  were 
covered  with  a  layer  of  solidified  cinders,  and  some  remnants  of 
the  woollen  stuff  in  which  they  had  been  wrapped  still  remained. 
Adjoining  their  hiding-place  were  found  a  skeleton,  six  bracelets 
and  a  double  chain  of  gold,  and  more  than  a  thousand  gold  coins 
bearing  the  effigies  of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Vespa- 
sian, that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  emperors  immediately  preceding  Titus, 
so  that  it  was  conjectured  that  they  had  been  buried  here  during  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  and  probably  immediately  preceding  the  famous 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In  all  there  are  no  less  than  forty-one 
pieces,  in  heavy  silver,  divided  into  three  classes,  of  vases,  toilet 
articles,  and  domestic  utensils, — the  most  striking  being  probably 
the  great  patere  or  plaque  bearing  in  very  high  relief  the  allegori- 
cal female  bust  supposed  to  represent  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Not 
content  with  this  find,  the  Louvre  secured  later  a  necklace  and 
a  tiara  of  gold  found  in  a  tumulus  in  the  Crimea, — the  tiara,  a 
conical  cap  covered  with  figures  and  other  ornaments  in  relief, 
which — according  to  the  inscription  deciphered  upon  it — had  been 
presented  by  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  Olbios,  a  Greek  colony 
established  in  Dacia,  near  the  Bosphorus,  to  a  Scythian  king 
named   Saitapharnes.     This  reading,  it  may  be  stated,  has   since 
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been   disputed,  and  a  much  more  recent   origin  ascribed    to   the 
golden  cap  than  that  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 

In  the  department  of  paintings  and  designs  a  number  of 
modifications  in  the  arrangement  and  classification  were  completed 
in  1896,  and  a  considerable  number  of  acquisitions  secured  by 
gifts  and  bequests,  and  a  iow  by  purchase,  in  the  four  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  1892.  Chief  among  these  was  a  half-length 
profile  portrait  of  a  Princess  d'Este,  attributed  to  Pisanello,  a  very 
carefully  wrought-out  presentation  of  the  parable  of  the  blind 
men  leading  each  other  into  the  ditch,  by  Breughel  the  elder,  a 
Saint  Sebastian  by  Perugino,  and,  among  the  modern  works, 
a  double  portrait  of  John  Julius  Angerstein  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence,— the  latter  duly  prized  by  the  administration  of  the  Louvre, 
as  it  was  felt  that  in  this  department  of  English  art  the  galleries 
were  inadequately  supplied.  In  the  department  of  sculpture,  a 
division  was  made,  two  sections  being  formed,  that  of  sculpture 
proper,  and  that  oi  objcts  d'art.  This  organization  was  largely  the 
work  of  the  professor  of  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  Louis  Courajod, 
who  died  in  June,  1896,  at  the  moment  when  the  objects  for  which 
he  had  so  long  been  striving  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  accom- 
plished. Adopting  the  ideas  of  the  Comte  de  Laborde,  he  wished 
to  constitute  in  the  Louvre  the  Miiscc  dcs  Monnuicnts  fraii^ais, 
in  which  the  gradual  development  of  the  national  art  should  be 
demonstrated,  especially  that  of  sculpture,  which,  he  contended, 
was  not,  as  the  archaeologists  asserted,  entirely  derived  from  pagan 
and  southern  sources,  from  ancient  Rome  and  the  Italy  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  to  his  efforts  that  was  due  in  great  meas- 
ure the  establishment  in  the  Louvre  of  those  vaulted  galleries 
with  red  walls  containing  so  imposing  a  collection  of  the  French 
sculpture  from  the  earliest  medisval  to  the  Renaissance,  and,  later, 
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thanks  to  the  transferral  of  the  department  of  Chalcographie,  or 
engraving  on  metal,  to  the  salles  of  the  Court  Lefuel,  the  opening 
of  new  galleries  devoted  to  modern  sculpture. 

The  conservation  of  the  section  of  objets  d'art,  developed  into 
a  separate  department,  was  in  the  care  of  M.  Molinier,  and  this 
new  organization  was  greatly  aided  by  the  legacy  Giraudeau,  by 
the  formation  of  the  Musccs  orientals  or  cxtrhnc-oricntal,  and  by  the 
magnificent  donation  Grandidier.  The  very  rich  display  of  many 
of  these  artistic  objects  in  the  glass  cases  of  the  long  Galerie 
d'Apollon,  the  marvellous  specimens  of  goldsmith's  work,  crys- 
tals, enamels,  gems,  etc.,  are  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Paris.  At 
this  date,  there  were  established  also  no  less  than  a  dozen  other 
galleries  devoted  to  this  new  department,  and  among  their  most 
valuable  recent  acquisitions  was  a  marvellous  Renaissance  saddle 
cantle  from  the  Spitzer  sale  and  the  most  important  example  of 
ivory-carving  of  the  thirteenth  century  known,  four  figures  form- 
ing part  of  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  executed  in  a  style 
not  unworthy  of  the  grand  art  of  the  cathedrals.  The  section 
extreme-orientale,  in  addition  to  the  collection  Grandidier,  was 
enriched  by  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  forty-four  other 
donations ;  the  Japanese  collection  being  organized  by  M.  Gaston 
Migeon,  an  assistant  of  M.  Molinier.  The  Chinese  porcelains, 
collected  during  twenty  years  by  M.  Grandidier,  formerly  consul 
of  France  in  China,  included  more  than  three  thousand  pieces  and 
was  valued  at  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs.  Neither  the 
collections  of  Dresden  nor  of  South  Kensington  could  compare 
with  it,  and  the  Chamber  voted  a  sum  of  forty-five  thousand  francs 
for  its  classification  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  six  thousand  for  its 
maintenance  and  continuation. 

While  the  arts  of  China  and  Japan  had  long  been  known  in 
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luirope  and  their  productions  collected  in  European  museums, 
those  of  the  Mussulmans,  though  inspired  by  aesthetic  principles 
much  more  familiar,  and  notwithstanding  the  influence  long  ex- 
erted by  them  on  Western  arts,  had  remained  comparatively  a 
sealed  book  as  far  as  their  historical  development  or  the  lives 
of  their  artists  were  concerned.  The  exposition  d'art  miisuliiian 
opened  in  1893  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  though  hastily  arranged 
and  incomplete,  did  much  to  awaken  a  more  intelligent  interest ; 
and  the  Societe  des  peintres  orientalistes,  in  addition  to  their  ex- 
hibitions of  paintings  retrospective  or  modern,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  series  of  minor  exhibitions  methodically  arranged  destined  to 
aid  in  the  acquirement  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  these  arts.  This 
object  was  furthered  by  the  creation  of  a  small  section  in  the 
Louvre  devoted  to  them,  the  collection  being  greatly  increased 
by  a  number  of  very  generous  donations  and  by  some  judicious 
purchases. 

Generally  intelligent  as  is  the  administration  of  this  great  na- 
tional museum,  yet,  being  neither  chaste  as  ice  nor  pure  as  snow, 
it  does  not  escape  calumny,  and  in  few  respects  is  it  exposed  to  as 
violent  animadversion  as  in  its  ordering  of  the  interminable  pic- 
ture-galleries. Long  as  are  these  galleries,  they  are  not  long 
enough  to  hang  all  the  canvases  that  accumulate  on  the  hands  of 
the  directors,  and  thence  arises  the  burning  question  as  to  which 
of  them  to  retire,  temporarily  or  permanently.  There  are  but 
few  of  them  that  have  none  to  do  them  re\'erence,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  any  painting  of  importance  is  certain  to  awaken  protests, 
which  sometimes — as  in  the  case  of  Regnault's  striking  equestrian 
portrait  of  Marshal  Prim,  to-day  very  conspicuous  over  the  low 
entrance  door  of  the  great  Salle  des  Etats — serv^e  to  bring  about 
their  prompt  restoration  to  the  light  of  day.      ]\I.  Tiret-Bognet, 
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who  was  the  successful  protestator  in  this  case,  announced  in- 
dignantly to  the  press  that  he  had  been  informed  that,  because 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Regnault,  a  Gericault  and  a  Prudhon 
were  releg-ated  to  these  garrets  or  lumber-rooms  of  the  museum, 
and  he  sug-crested  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
thus  consigned  to  dusty  darkness  "  the  five  venerable  canvases  by 
Guerin,"  or  the  Deluge  by  Girodet, — quite  ignoring  his  knowledge 
of  the  storm  which  would  have  been  thus  unchained  in  its  turn. 
Nev^ertheless,  a  more  or  less  constant  reorganization  is  found 
necessary, — in  the  course  of  1898  some  important  changes  and 
developments  made  in  the  grand  galleries  along  the  river  were 
thought  to  increase  greatly  the  educational  value  of  the  exhibit  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  of  painting.  The  Flemish  "  primi- 
tives "  were  collected  in  a  salle  of  their  own  ;  in  the  long  galler}-, 
under  the  great  canvases  of  Rubens  were  hung  the  works  of  the 
smaller  masters  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Nicolas 
Maes,  Ruysdael,  Van  Goyen,  and  others.  To  the  periodical  ex- 
hibitions of  designs  were  added  the  seven  important  ones  that  had 
been  purchased  at  the  De  Goncourt  sale ;  in  the  department  of 
modern  P'rench  painting,  to  the  admirable  Bertiii  portrait  by  Ingres 
were  added  a  reduced  copy  of  his  Source,  and  a  small  ]^ciius 
Anadyomhie.  The  two  great  acquisitions  of  this  year,  however, 
and  which  still  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors  by  their  nov- 
elty, are  a  Madonna  attributed  to  Piero  degli  Francesci,  a  Tuscan 
painter  (142 3- 1492),  and  a  very  media:;val  and  grotesque  Fall  of 
the  Damned,  by  Gerome  Bosch. 

M.  Molinier,  continuing  his  efforts  to  attract  the  public  atten- 
tion to  his  articles  of  artistic  luxury  and  usefulness,  had  succeeded 
in  arranging  his  sallc  du  xviii^  sieclc  in  a  very  fair  imitation  of  a 
rich  salon  of  the   period,  and  one   that,  though  difficult   to  find, 
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is  well  worth  the  visitor's  attention.  On  the  walls,  light-gray 
in  color,  are  hung  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins  after  paintings  by 
Coypel  and  Amedee  Van  Loo,  the  famous  tiirquerics  of  the  salons 
of  Bellevue,  and  pastels,  wall-candelabra,  and  ornamental  barome- 
ters of  the  period ;  on  the  ceiling  is  a  fresh  and  gay  painting  by 
Boucher,  and  along  the  wainscoting  are  arranged,  with  taste  and 
judgment,  tapestried  seats,  lacquered  and  panelled  cabinets,  and 
other  articles  of  luxurious  furnishing.  In  a  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  are  collected  smaller  articles,  little  bibelots 
from  dcs  Iiidcs,  vases  in  porphyry,  perfume-burners  with  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  brass-work  by  Thomire,  porcelain  figures, 
terra  cottas  by  Clodion  ;  and  on  the  inside  of  each  of  the  door- 
ways are  curious  Louis  XVI  sphinxes  lying  at  ease,  the  human 
heads  and  busts  being  those  of  belle  marquises  elegantly  busked, 
coiffured,  and  beribboned. 

But  while  the  ladies  gather  in  this  coquettish  little  salon  of  a 
vanished  age  (or  should  do  so),  the  archaeologists  and  the  artists 
make  their  pilgrimages  direct  to  the  wonderful  "  Elche  bust,"  set 
up  near  a  window  in  the  department  of  Antiquites  orientales. 
This  quite  unique  work  of  ancient  art  was  discovered  near  the 
town  of  Elche  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  south  of  Alicante.  M.  Pierre  Paris,  professor  of  archaeology 
in  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  then  on  a  mission  in  Spain,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  arrive  a  few  days  after  the  unearthing  of  this 
treasure,  and,  recognizing  its  value,  took  prompt  measures  to 
secure  it  for  the  Louvre.  It  is  a  bust,  the  size  of  life,  in  an  ap- 
parently soft  calcareous  stone,  with  traces  of  color,  the  red  of 
the  lips  being  well  preserv^ed,  of  a  young  w^oman  wearing  a  very 
strange  head-dress,  something  as  though  she  were  an  idol.  On  the 
top  and  back  of  her  head  is  a  species  of  mitre  covered  with  a  \ail 
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that  has  been  purple,  folded  on  the  forehead  and  falling  in  straight 
pleats  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  ornamented  with  fantastic 
jewelry  or  lace-work, — a  band  embellished  with  little  bells  or  glass 
pearls  encircling  the  head  over  the  vail,  on  each  side  two  great 
open-work  wheels  that  cover  the  whole  side  of  the  head  and 
enclose  the  face  as  in  a  niche,  and  from  the  inside  of  which 
hang  against  the  cheeks  large  open-work  ornaments  in  metal, 
and  on  the  neck  and  bust  a  large  and  triple  necklace  com- 
posed of  three  rows  of  pearls  from  which  are  suspended  little 
amphorae  or  some  kind  of  sachets  in  leather  or  metal.  The 
nose  is  a  reminiscence  of  Greek  art,  very  straight  and  pure  and 
somewhat  inexpressive,  the  cheeks  and  the  chin  are  likewise 
modelled  simply,  but  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  somewhat  irreg- 
ular, are  curiously  human,  thoughtful, — almost  troubled.  The 
archaeologists  and  the  artists,  as  good  Frenchmen,  promptly 
said  "  Salammbo ! "  when  they  saw  this  unknown  maid,  and 
declared  that  Flaubert  and  Gustave  Moreau  would  have  been 
ravished  with  joy  if  the}'  had  lived  to  see  her, — than  which 
nothing  is  more  probable.  But  from  what  is  known  of  the 
locality  where  she  was  discovered,  the  ancient  Ilici,  which  might 
have  been  a  Greek  or  a  Carthaginian  colon}-;  from  other  but 
much  inferior  works  of  sculpture  formerly  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood bearing  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  general  style  and  in 
the  costume ;  and  from  certain  affinities  with  the  Cypriot  sculpture 
and  an  element  of  archaic  Greek  discernible, — there  seem  to  be 
here  evidences  of  a  Greek  art  tempered  by  local  influences  and 
by  an  Oriental  influence  visible  in  the  technique  and  in  certain 
details.  No  earlier  date  is  assigned  to  this  strange  bust  than  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  antique  art  discovered  in  our  day. 
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Among  the  most  recent  acquisitions,  in  the  last  two  years,  to 
the  department  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  a  collection  of  jewels  of 
various  dates,  a  portion  of  them  from  Dahschour,  where  the  French 
explorer  M.  de  Morgan  is  making  excavations,  and  consisting  of  a 
series  of  finger-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  some  admirable  signets, 
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a  little  figure  of  the  god  Bes,  "  the  buffoon  of  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon," and  two  little  crouching  hippopotami  carved  in  green 
jasper  with  marvellous  fineness.  There  is  also  a  seated  statue,  in 
calcareous  stone,  of  a  functionary  of  the  IVth  dynasty,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  roll  of  papyrus,  that  in  its  artistic  qualities  and 
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in  the  st}'le  of  its  execution  is  one  of  the  best  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Empire  in  the  Lou\  re  collection,  rich  as  it  is  in  the  results 
of  Mariette's  discoveries  at  Saqqarah.  Among  these  treasures  of 
the  many-sided  Egyptian  art  are  such  curious  excursions  into  the 
realm  of  formalized  realism,  evidently  with  a  religious  aspect,  as 
the  bas-relief,  illustrated  on  page  194,  of  those  strange  apes  to 
which  the  unpoetical  modern  scientists  ha\e  applied  the  very  in- 
appropriate name  of  Hamadryads.  Some  of  these  now  \-eiy 
unsacerdotal  animals,  from  Abyssinia,  may  be  seen  in  the  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1898,  was  inaugurated  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  casts  from  Greek  sculpture  in  the  Salle  du  Manege  in 
the  Pavilion  Denon,  the  vaulted  brick  and  gray  stone  roof  of  the 
gallery  of  which  is  supported  by  a  dozen  columns  with  strange 
capitals  composed  of  heads  of  horses,  wild  boars,  and  dogs.  This 
collection  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  pieces  acquired  b}' 
M.  Ravaisson /m',  and  which  had  long  been  buried  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Louvre,  and  of  casts  of  great  value  from  all  the  epochs  of 
Greek  art,  selected  from  the  museums  of  London,  Athens,  the 
Capitol,  Naples,  and  Munich,  and  reproducing  such  immortal 
works  as  the  Hcniics  of  Praxiteles,  the  Victory  of  Pa^onius,  the 
Artcuiis  of  Delos,  etc.  Unfortunatel}-,  owing  to  the  insufficient 
allowance  of  this  museum  for  running  expenses,  there  was  no  fund 
from  which  to  pay  the  guardians  for  this  new  gallery,  and  it  was 
consequently  opened  only  two  days  in  the  week. 

In  the  dei:)artment  of  painting,  the  most  notable  e\ent  of  1899 
was  probably  the  re\i\al  of  the  cult  of  Ingres,  already  referred  to, 
and  in  which  are  found  such  very  une.xjiccted  worshippers  even  as 
M.  Degas.  The  Odalisque,  for  which  the  minister  and  the  con- 
seil  des  Musees  paid  without  hesitation  sixty  thousand  francs,  is 
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signed  and  dated:  J- A.  Ingres  Pat.  i8i^,  Rom.;  it  is  a  smooth, 
veiy  careful  study  of  a  nude  figure,  lying  on  some  rich  stuffs, 
marked  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  painter's  technical  methods, 
and,  though  now  hailed  as  his  cJuf-d'cenvre,  is  of  much  less 
value  than  the  portrait  of  Bertin  the  elder  acquired  in  1897,  or 
the  Qidipc,  or  the  Source.  The  quality  of  the  expert  judgment 
of  the  Louv^re  directors  in  the  matter  of  old  masters  is  frequently 
called  in  question,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  examples  on  the 
walls  disputed ;  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  very  violent  con- 
troversy over  a  certain  canvas  by  so  modern  a  master  as  Mi  let, 
which  the  museum  had  acquired  and  which  it  asserted  to  be  price- 
less, while  the  connoisseurs  outside  protested  that  it  was  an  im- 
pudent forgery.  The  incident  was  closed,  if  we  remember  aright, 
by  the  discreet  disappearance  of  the  disputed  masterpiece  from  the 
walls.  The  very  latest  manifestation  of  this  uncertainty  of  judg- 
ment is  the  announcement  that  of  the  seven  paintings  in  the 
Louvre  attributed  to  Velasquez,  only  two  are  genuine, — No.  1731, 
L'l/ifantc  Marguerite,  and  No.  1735,  which  should  be  Marianne 
d'Antriche  and  not  Maj'ie-T/ierese,  as  it  is  catalogued.  At  the 
next  rearrangement  of  the  Louvre,  the  five  others  will  be  retired 
to  some  museum  in  the  provinces. 

The  foundations  of  this  great  national  collection  of  works  of 
art  were  laid  under  Francjois  I ;  this  monarch  not  only  called  into 
France  some  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  Italy, — Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Primatticcio, — but  he  also  gave  com- 
missions, and  caused  to  be  purchased  by  his  agents  abroad  a  veiy 
considerable  number  of  pictures,  Flemish  and  Italian,  with  which 
he  adorned  his  residence  at  Fontainebleau.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  canvases  now  in  the  Louvre  were  acquired  by  him, — 
Leonardo's  Joconde    and    Vicrge   aux   rocJiers,    Raphael's   Saintc 
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Famille  and  Saint  Michel,  the  Charitc  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the 
Visitation  of  Sebastien  del  Piombo,  and  others.  But  little  of  his 
judgment  and  munificence  in  this  respect  were  displayed  by  his  im- 
mediate successors  ;  nevertheless,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  royal  collection  of  paintings  included 
about  two  hundred  works,  and  to  it,  as  to  their  most  instructive 
school  of  art,  the  }-oung  French  painters  made  pilgrimages  to 
Fontainebleau.  Under  Louis  XIV,  the  charge  of  completing  this 
collection  was  confided  to  Colbert  b)'  the  king,  and,  thanks  to  his 
intelligent  administration  and  to  two  very  important  acquisitions, — 
that  of  the  handsome  collection  left  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  acquired 
in  1 66 1,  and,  ten  years  later,  that  of  the  banker  Jabach.  of  Cologne, 
who  had  established  himself  in  Paris, — the  king's  collection  was 
increased,  in  ten  years,  by  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  paintings 
of  various  schools,  many  of  them  of  the  first  class,  and  by  nearly 
six  thousand  designs.  Many  other  purchases  were  made,  by  order 
of  the  minister,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  two  years  before  the 
death  of  Colbert,  the  Cabinet  dii  roi  was  transported  to  Paris  and 
installed  for  the  first  time  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Louvre.  In  1709 
and  1 7 10,  the  list  drawn  up  by  Baill\-,  keeper  of  the  king's  pict- 
ures, enumerated  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  three  paintings. 
Unfortunately,  the  lodgment  of  the  Academic  I'^rancaisc  in 
the  Louvre  compelled  the  paintings  to  vacate,  and  they  were  all 
transported  to  Versailles  and  scattered  among  the  various  royal 
apartments,  where  they  were  no  longer  visible  to  the  artists.  The 
credit  of  their  restoration  to  l\'iris  and  to  public  \icw  is  gi\'en 
largely  to  a  distinguished  publicist,  La  Font  de  Saint- Venne,  wlio. 
in  his  pamphlet,  Dialoi^uc  dit  grand  Colbert,  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  popular  demand  for  this  return  from  banish- 
ment, and  Louis  XV,  in  1750,  brought  back  a  portion  of  these 
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collections  and  placed  them  in  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  where 
was  alrcad)-  the  suite  of  Medicis  paintings  by  Rubens.  On  the 
14th  of  October  of  this  year,  this  small  museum  was  opened,  the 
public  being  admitted  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  the  other  days 
of  the  week  being  reserved  for  the  artists.  In  this  collection  were 
only  a  hundred  and  ten  paintings,  but  they  were  the  best  of  the 
royal  collection  ;  the  others  remained  in  the  royal  apartments  at 
Versailles,  and  their  number  was  constantly  increased  by  the  con- 
tinual purchases  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI,  who  had  a  great 
appreciation  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  as  their  prede- 
cessors had  had  of  the  Italian.  It  was  the  Comte  d'Angiviller, 
Directeur  des  batiments,  who,  about  1755,  conceived  the  idea  of 
reassembling  in  the  grand  galleiy  of  the  Louvre  all  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  possession  of 
the  Crown.  Not  only  was  this  project  not  carried  out,  but,  the 
Luxembourg  palace  being  destined  to  other  uses,  the  collection 
of  paintings  was  taken  back  to  Versailles  after  thirty-fi\'e  }-ears  of 
publicity  in  the  capital. 

Finally,  under  the  Revolution,  the  idea  of  M.  d'Angixiller 
took  definite  shape.  The  Assemblee  Nationals,  the  Assemblee 
Legislative,  and  the  Convention  all  passed  measures  looking  to 
this  result.  By  the  decrees  of  May  26  and  August  26,  1791, 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  was  designated  as  the  locality  of  this 
national  museum;  by  those  of  August  14  and  October  18,  1792, 
the  Convention  organized  the  commission  charged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  the  works.  The  town  of  Versailles  protested,  insist- 
ing that  the  museum  should  be  established  in  the  galleries  in 
which  the  paintings  had  been  preserved,  but  the  Convention  re- 
fused to  consent.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1793,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  commission,  Barrere  brought  forward 
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the  complete  draft  of  a  decree  providing  for  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Musee  National.  On  the  27th  of  July,  the 
Convention  decided  that  the  formal  opening  of  the  Museum 
should  take  place  a  few  da}-s  later,  on  the  loth  of  August,  but  it 
was  only  on  the  iSth  Brumaire,  November  8,  1793,  that  it  was 
opened  to  the  public,  three  days  in  every  ten.  By  the  decree  of 
the  27th  of  July,  an  annual  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  livres 
was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  or  statues  that  it 
behooved  the  Republic  not  to  let  pass  over  the  frontiers, — a  very 
considerable  sum  for  the  period,  and  one  that  much  exceeds  those 
which  ha\-e  since  been  granted  every  year  to  the  administration  of 
the  museums  for  the  same  purpose.  A  great  number  of  the  Ver- 
sailles pictures  do  not  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  this  first  museum, 
which  included  only  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  paintings,  many 
of  them  coming  from  the  churches  of  Paris  or  the  national  build- 
ings. Later,  during  the  month  of  Thermidor,  year  II,  most  of  the 
older  pictures  were  added  to  this  collection,  and  the  Musee  du 
Louvre  came  into  possession  of  the  greater  number  of  the  master- 
pieces which  to-day  constitute  its  principal  wealth. 

The  Convention  had  practically  cleared  the  Louvre  of  the 
various  lodgers  who  had  installed  themselves  unofficially  in  its 
spacious  galleries,  excepting  the  artists,  and  they  in  turn  were 
transferred,  "with  their  studios,  to  the  Sorbonne  under  the  Con- 
sulate. For  the  first  twenty  years  after  its  inauguration,  the  Musee 
du  Louvre  received  a  constant  succession  of  masterpieces  of  art, 
the  fruits  of  the  French  victories,  which  necessitated  constant  re- 
organization and  rehangings  of  the  galleries  of  paintings.  ICvery 
armistice  and  every  treaty  of  peace  were  followed  by  the  arrival 
of  new  treasures,  many  of  them  in  bad  condition  and  requiring 
prompt  repairing,  and  the  catalogues  and  the  \'arious  publications 
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on  the  Music  Napolioii  give  us  the  enumeration  of  these  master- 
pieces, nearly  all  restored  to  their  original  owners  by  the  peace  of 
1815.  To  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  this  restitution,  there  were 
drawn,  in  18 18,  from  the  Luxembourg,  henceforth  devoted  to  the 
works  of  living  artists  only,  the  series  of  great  canvases  by 
Rubens  composing  the  Galerie  de  Medicis,  the  paintings  by  Le 
Sueur  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Saint  Bruno,  those  of  Joseph 
Vernet  representing  the  chief  seaports  of  France,  and  several 
others  that  had  been  transported  there  in  1803. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII,  from  18 17  to  1824,  a  hun- 
dred and  eleven  pictures  were  added  to  the  Louvre,  and  under 
Charles  X,  in  six  years,  twenty-four  only.  Louis-Philippe  devoted 
all  his  cares  to  the  Museum  of  Versailles,  on  which  were  ex- 
pended at  least  eleven  millions  of  francs,  while  that  of  the  Louvre, 
during  the  seventeen  years  of  his  reign,  appears  on  the  Liste  Civile 
for  the  sum  of  seventy-four  thousand  a  hundred  and  thirty-two 
francs  only,  the  cost  of  thirt\--three  paintings.  Under  the  Second 
Republic,  however,  it  received  practically  all  the  development 
capable  of  being  given  it  in  the  buildings  then  disposable  for  this 
purpose.  The  Assemblee  Xationale  voted,  in  1848,  a  grant  of 
two  millions,  which  made  it  possible  to  proceed  rapidly  with  the 
completion  and  appropriation  of  the  Galerie  d'Apollon,  the  Salon 
Carre,  the  Salle  des  Sept-Cheminees,  the  Grande  Galerie,  those 
along  the  river  front,  and  those  of  the  Colonnade.  After  185 1,  it 
w'as  possible  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  paintings  hung  accord- 
ing to  an  intelligent  classification,  as  much  as  possible,  and  from 
the  same  period  date  the  improved  catalogues  of  Frederic  Villot 
which  have  remained  the  models  for  succeeding  compilations. 
The  annual  allowance  of  the  Louvre,  for  all  its  acquisitions, 
was  at  this  period  only  fifty  thousand  francs,  but  the  Assemblee 
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Nationale  came  to  its  aid  whenever  occasion  required, — as  when  it 
was  granted  a  hundred  thousand  francs  at  the  sale  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  twenty-five  thousand  for  the 
purchase  of  two  pictures  by  Gericault,  the  CJiasseiir  ■aiXi<\  the  Cuiras- 
sier ;  a  hundred  thousand  in  1852,  and,  at  the  Marshal  Soult  sale, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  appropriated  by  decree  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  francs  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Conception  by  Murillo  (since  characterized  dis- 
respectfully as  "  the  Omelette  "). 

The  Second  Empire  was  no  less  liberal.  In  1862,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Musee  Campana  alone  brought  into  the  national 
museums  six  hundred  and  forty-six  paintings  by  the  Italian  primi- 
tives, of  which  about  two  hundred  were  apportioned  to  the  Louvre  ; 
from  1854  to  1864,  there  was  drawn  from  the  Liste  Civile  over 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs  for  the  separate  purchase 
of  twenty-eight  old  paintings.  From  1864  to  1870  thirty-three 
more  were  acquired,  and  seventy-two  offered  by  various  donors. 
The  very  important  collection  Lacaze,  gathered  by  the  physician 
of  that  name,  which  occupies  a  gallery  of  its  own,  dates  from  1869. 
The  government  of  the  Third  Republic,  previous  to  1892,  had 
added  two  new  galleries  to  the  Museum, — the  large  one  of  the 
modern  French  school,  the  former  Salle  des  Etats,  and  that  of 
the  portraits  of  artists.  Salon  Daru, — and  its  list  of  acquisitions  is 
a  very  long  one,  including  exceptional  purchases,  such  as  that  of 
the  fresco  of  the  Villa  Magliani,  in  1869;  the  Apolloii  ct  Marsyas, 
attributed  to  Raphael,  in  the  Salon  Carre,  1883;  tiic  pictures 
of  the  collection  Timbal,  acquired  by  means  of  special  credits 
voted  by  the  Parlement,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety  canvases 
purchased  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  from  the  ordinary  budget 
of  the  museums.      In  addition  to  these,  there  luuc  l^cen  a  number 
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of  legacies,  of  the  Comte  Duchatel,  of  AIM.  Gatteaux,  His  de 
La  Salle,  Moreaux,  Hauguet,  Schubert  and  Millet,  Lallemant,  Ma- 
dame Veuve  Pommer}%  and  others,  and  many  works  offered  by 
living  donors, — three  hundred  and  thirteen  between  1870  and  1893. 
Serious  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  investigate,  clear  out,  and 
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catalogue  the  accumulations  of  all  sorts  in  the  attics  and  garrets  of 
these  buildings,  and  it  was  found  absolutely  necessar}-  to  construct 
cellars  under  the  old  Louvre,  which,  not  having  any,  was  per- 
meated by  the  damp,  completely  invading  the  ground-floors  and 
gradually  mounting  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  structure. 
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Under  the  Empire,  the  great  Salle  des  Etats  had  been  pro- 
visionally appropriated  for  the  reunion  of  the  great  corporations 
of  the  State  on  the  occasions  of  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
and  its  restoration  to  its  original  use — its  great  size  rendering  it 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  exhibition  of  the  large  canvases  of 
the  modern  French  school — was  effected  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred 
thousand  francs.  If  the  buildings  of  this  vast  palace  have  no 
cellars,  they  at  least  have  roofs,  and  a  promenade  on  these  inter- 
minable roofs  is  described  by  an  enterprising  writer,  who,  having 
intimate  relations  with  the  high  administration,  was  granted  this 
privilege,  full  of  perils  and  surprises,  interspersed  with  lev-el  des- 
erts of  lead  or  slate  bordered  by  high  parapets,  and  in  which 
battalions  of  men  in  white  blouses,  the  guardians  of  the  museum, 
might  be  seen  exercising  at  their  weekly  fire  drill,  with  little  gar- 
dens maintained  at  this  altitude  by  the  official  plumber,  in  which 
bloom  sunflowers  and  ripen  cherries,  and,  along  the  parapets  and 
at  the  angles  and  summits  of  pavilions,  monstrous  groups  of  for- 
gotten sculpture  that  look  down  on  the  distant  street  far  below, 
mascarons  and  trophies,  lions,  eagles,  and  genii,  and,  on  the  Pavi- 
lion de  I'Horloge,  the  colossal  imperial  crown  of  Napoleon  III 
in  stone,  which  the  Republic  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
dismount. 

The  foundation  of  the  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg  was  laid 
as  soon  as  the  palace  was  completed,  and  long  before  the  idea  of  a 
national  museum  had  been  put  forth.  Marie  de  Mcdicis  paid  for 
the  Hotel  de  Piney-Luxcmbourg  ninety  thousand  lix^rcs,  in  161 2, 
and  in  the  following  year  extended  her  new  property  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  cultivated  grounds  of  the  Hotcl-Dieu  and  of 
several  gardens,  houses,  and  enclosures  adjoining.  The  planting 
and  laying-out  of  the   park   were   begun   in   this   year.      On   the 
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completion  of  the  building,  in  1623,  the  question  of  its  decoration 
presented  itself,  and  the  most  grandiloquent,  successful,  and  famous 
of  the  painters  of  the  period  was  selected  for  this  great  work.  "  The 
Baron  de  V^icq,  ambassador  of  the  Low  Countries,  served  as  inter- 
mediary between  Rubens  and  the  Queen-mother,"  says  M.  Schefer. 
"  After  a  veritable  diplomatic  negotiation,  Rubens  undertook  to 
paint  in  twenty-four  pictures  the  life  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  The 
sketches  of  these  compositions,  executed  in  Paris,  were  presented 
to  the  Regent,  who,  after  having  approved  them,  returned  them  to 
the  painter,  who  carried  them  back  to  his  atelier  in  Antwerp  in 
order  to  execute  them  of  the  required  size.  His  pupils  worked 
on  them  as  well  as  he.  Van  Dyck,  Jordaens,  Grayer,  Sneyders, 
designed  and  painted  the  greater  portion  of  them,  the  master  did 
little  but  retouch  them  and  give  the  last  brush-strokes.  The 
whole  series  was  finished  in  two  years  and  shipped  to  Paris. 
Rubens,  who  was  in  constant  need  of  money  to  maintain  the  ex- 
penses of  his  household,  the  most  luxurious  that  any  painter  ever 
had,  requested  without  delay  the  price  of  his  work.  The  money 
was  promised  him  but  it  was  not  possible  to  pay  as  was  promised ; 
the  artist's  demands  w'ere  repeated,  and  with  greater  insistence. 
He  wrote  at  this  period,  '  that  he  wearied  himself  at  this  court 
where  it  might  very  well  happen  that  he  would  not  return  so 
readily  if  his  claims  were  not  satisfied  as  promptly  as  he  had  exe- 
cuted the  commands  of  the  Queen-mother.'  Finally,  he  received 
his  money,  but  departed  discontented,  and  did  not  return.  Re- 
course was  had  to  him  again,  however,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
grand  gallery  in  which  are  now  exhibited  the  modern  paintings, 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  gallery  in  which  were  hung  the 
twenty-four  canvases  illustrating  the  history  of  Marie  de  Medicis. 
It  is  known  that  this  latter  gallery  was  destroyed,  and  served  in 
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part  to  enclose  the  grand  stairway  of  honor  of  the  palace.  This 
new  decoration  required  of  Rubens,  and  which  was  to  depict  the 
life  of  Henri  IV,  was  interrupted  and  remained  unfinished  in 
consequence  of  the  political  intrigues  and  the  exile  of  Marie  de 
Medicis." 

It  was  to  these  twenty-four  canv^ases,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
representing  the  school  of  painting  that  was  for  two  centuries  the 
most  followed  by  French  artists,  that  the  masters  in  the  ateliers  of 
the  Beaux-Arts  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  those  of  their  pupils 
who  were  too  prone  to  the  use  of  cloudy  and  muddy  tones  on 
their  palettes.  The  Rubenesque  little  dabs  of  pure  vermilion 
in  the  folds  and  creases  of  the  flesh,  to  lighten  and  warm  up  the 
shadows,  have  served  as  a  revelation  to  many  a  timid  student. 
Others  of  the  original  decorations  of  the  Queen-mother's  palace 
found  their  way  to  the  Louvre  ; — Linvcntaire  general  dcs  tableaux 
du  vol,  fait  en  ijog  et  17 10,  par  le  sienr  Bail/y,  garde  desdits 
tableaux,  enumerates,  in  the  CJianibre  des  Muses,  the  panels  of 
these  nine  sisters,  attributed  to  Gentileschi,  and  presided  over  by 
a  Minerve  frangaise,  painted  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  who  had 
replaced  the  Apollo,  sometimes  called  Orpheus, — these  panels, 
much  the  worse  for  w^ear,  being  long  preserved  in  the  Louvre. 
There  were  other  paintings,  for  walls  and  ceilings,  eventually 
taken  down  and  transferred  to  the  larger  museum  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

In  this  building  was  opened,  later  in  the  ccntur}-,  the  first 
Musec  frangais.  "This  idea,  simple  as  it  may  seem  to  us  to-day," 
says  M.  P.  de  Chcnnevieres,  "  appeared  at  that  time  such  an  ex- 
ceedingly happy  one,  and  one  so  fruitful  in  promises  for  the  prog- 
ress of  the  arts,  that  every  one  claimed  the  honor  of  it,  and  M.  de 
Tourneheim  and  M.  de  Marigny  disputed   it   with    an    ingenious 
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critic  of  the  salons  who  had  brought  it  forward,  in  1747,  in  his 
Reflexions  siir  quclqucs  causes  dc  Fctat  present  de  la  peinturc  en 
France.  The  initiatix'c  in  this  noble  conception  has  even  been 
ascribed  to  the  sister  of  M.  de  Marigny,  the  all-powerful  Marquise 
de  Pompadour;  filled  with  ambition  for  the  arts  which  she  culti- 
vated, Madame  de  Pompadour  might  well,  in  fact,  have  been  the 
real  promoter  of  an  idea  popular  among  the  artists,  and  which  was 
so  in  consonance  with  her  grand  projects  for  the  completion  of  the 
Louvre."  The  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg  was  formally  opened 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1750.  In  addition  to  Rubens's  Galerie  de 
Medicis,  it  included  some  hundred  pictures  by  Raphael,  Correggio, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Caravaggio,  Poussin, 
Claude  Lorraine,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  and  others,  and 
a  multitude  of  designs  by  Raphael  and  Poussin.  In  1779,  the 
Comte  de  Provence,  having  received  the  building  en  apanage,  took 
possession  and  the  museum  was  necessarily  suppressed,  the  works 
which  filled  its  galleries  being  destined  "  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
collection  which  shall  enrich  the  Museum  du  Louvre." 

In  place  of  the  Cabinet  du  Roi,  thus  dispossessed,  Chaptal,  in 
1801,  at  the  request  of  the  Preteurs  du  Senat,  decided  to  establish 
a  Musee  du  Luxembourg,  and  committed  this  task,  with  the  title 
of  Conservateur,  to  J.  Naigeon,  who  had  rendered  important  ser- 
vices as  a  member  of  the  Commission  des  Arts  in  1793,  and  as 
Conservateur  of  the  Hotel  de  Nesle,  where  he  had  assembled  all 
that  he  had  been  able  to  save  from  the  collections  formed  b}'  the 
most  celebrated  connoisseurs  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1802,  he  was  able  to  open  his  new  museum  with  an 
array  of  important  paintings, — the  Rubens,  five  canvases  by  Phi- 
lippe de  Champaigne,  the  series  by  Le  Sueur  illustrating  the  life 
of  Saint  Bruno,  and  two  others  by  the  same  artist  which  he  had 
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found  in  the  cloister  of  the  Chartreux,  some  twenty  landscapes 
painted  upon  shutters  and  intended  to  cover  these  Le  Sueurs,  and 
the  series  of  the  Ports  de  France  by  Vernet  and  Hue.  To  these 
he  added,  between  1803  and  181 5,  a  Raphael,  a  Poussin,  a  Rem- 
brandt, a  Titian,  a  Ruysdacl,  a  Terburg,  and  a  \^an  de  Velde.     All 
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these  had  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Louvre  after  Waterloo  ;  and 
to  fill  the  aching  voids  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  Louis  XVIII  commanded  that  they  should  be  con- 
secrated to  the  works  of  national,  li\'ing  artists.  The  Music  dc 
VEcole  inodernc  was  thus  founded.  The  usage  that  arose,  or  tiie 
tradition,  that  the  productions  of  any  artist  should  remain  here  at 
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least  ten  years  after  his  death  before  being  transferred  to  the  Wal- 
halla  of  the  Louvre,  was  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  M.  le 
Comte  de  Nieuwerkerke,  Surintendant  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  1863, — 
these  works  having  been  acquired  for  the  Luxembourg  by  the 
Liste  Civile  and  the  State,  and  being  thus  considered  worthy  to 
serve  to  continue  the  history  of  French  art.  Although  it  has 
never  been  formally  abrogated,  this  regulation  has  sometimes  been 
set  aside  in  the  case  of  an  artist  sufficiently  distinguished. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  exhibits  of  this  na- 
tional museum  is  the  so-called  Medicis  fountain  situated  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  garden,  not  far  from  the  palace  itself,  and 
presenting  its  sculptured  back  to  the  Rue  de  Medicis, — which  cut 
off  part  of  these  grounds  and  compelled  the  removal  of  the  foun- 
tain, but  only  to  the  distance  of  a  few  metres  from  its  original 
position.  Constructed  by  Debrosse,  the  architect  of  the  palace, 
with  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  by  Ottin,  this  old-world  monu- 
ment presents  in  the  central  of  its  three  niches  separated  by  Doric 
columns,  and  over  all  of  which  drips  the  formal,  conventional 
water  of  the  architects,  Polyphemus  crouching  on  one  knee  and 
watching  below  him  Galatea  reclining  lovingly  in  the  lap  of  Acis. 
In  the  niches  on  either  side  stand  Pan  and  Diana  looking  on  in 
suspense.  These  two  latter  statues  were  not  added  till  1866.  At 
the  back  of  the  structure,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  set  in  the 
Leda  fountain  which  formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Rues  du 
Regard  and  de  Vaugirard,  and  which,  dispossessed  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  and  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Prefet  of  the  Seine,  is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter  into  the  Swan. 

The  histories  of  the  lodgers  in  this  palace,  from  its  first  occu- 
pant down,  have  been  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  the  Museum  has  not 
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been  exempt.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  care  and  b}-  constant 
effort  that  it  was  able  to  maintain  itself  in  these  galleries,  before 
1879,  and  after  that  date  it  saw  itself  obliged  to  lose,  day  by  day, 
space  imperatively  demanded  by  the  Senate,  also  reestablished 
here,  and  also  much  cramped.  The  collections  also  suffered  from 
the  consideration  in  which  thc\-  were  held  by  the  superior  authori- 
ties as  being  rather  depots  of  works  of  art  than  veritable  museums, 
and  at  seeing  themselves  constantly  drawn  upon,  and  not  always 
with  discernment,  for  the  decoration  of  palaces  and  for  the  great 
foreign  exhibitions.  Against  these  disadvantages,  the  Conser\ateur, 
Etienne  Arago,  who  died  in  1891,  contended  vigoroush-,  and  after 
his  decease  serious  measures  were  taken  by  the  minister  Leon 
Bourgeois  and  his  successors,  Spuller,  Poincare,  and  Leygues,  to 
carry  out  his  reforms.  It  was  determined  to  consider  the  Luxem- 
bourg as  an  educational  institution  of  the  same  qualit}'  as  the 
museums  of  ancient  art,  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  selection, 
the  classification,  and  the  presentation  of  the  modern  collections  the 
.same  spirit  of  historic  impartiality  which  animated  the  direction  of 
the  antique  ones.  In  the  section  of  Painting,  certain  important 
omissions  were  supplied,  and  the  section  of  foreign  pictures,  pro- 
posed by  M.  Chennevieres  in  1863,  was  created.  In  such  minor, 
but  still  important,  matters  as  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries  to 
give  them  a  more  gracious  aspect,  and  thereby  become  more 
attractive  to  the  general  public,  steps  were  taken  also  ;  and  in  the 
sculpture-galleries,  which,  up  to  this  date,  had  presented  much 
the  aspect  of  a  superior  marl)le-}'ard,  or  of  a  \'ariegated  ceme- 
tery, the  loan  by  the  Direction  des  batiments  civils  of  some  fine 
Gobelin  tapestries,  by  the  Senate  of  some  exotic  plants,  and  a 
.1  new  arrangement  of  the  marbles  and  bronzes,  contributed  very 
materiall}-  to   this   desirable   result. 
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The  new  Museum  building,  forming  an  L  and  erected  on  the 
old  terrace  to  the  west  of  the  palace,  was  not  completed  and 
opened  till  1897;  but  two  years  before,  preparations  had  been  made 
for  it  and  a  reorganization  planned.  In  the  department  of  decora- 
tive arts,  M.  Roujon,  the  director  of  the  Fine  Arts,  had  commis- 
sioned the  Gobelins  to  execute  eight  great  tapestry  panels  for  the 
decoration  of  the  walls,  the  subjects  taken  from  the  old  Chanson 
dc  Roland,  designs  by  Grasset,  to  replace  the  hangings  lent  by 
the  Garde-Meuble.  In  the  matter  of  acquisitions,  a  departure  was 
made  from  the  ancient  practice  of  purchasing  for  the  State  almost 
exclusively  from  the  annual  Salons,  by  a  commission  of  which  the 
Conservateur  of  the  Luxembourg  was  not  a  member,  and  recourse 
was  had  much  more  frequently  directly  to  the  ateliers,  thereby 
enabling  the  Museum  to  acquire  the  works  of  artists  who  did  not 
send  to  these  exhibitions.  The  foreign  section  began  to  take  on 
importance,  Mr.  Watts,  the  English  painter,  presenting  his  picture 
o^  Love  and  Life  ;  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  two  interesting  studies; 
Burne-Jones,  three  designs,  etc.  A  number  of  \'aluable  gi'ts  and 
legacies  contributed  to  enrich  the  collections ;  the  sections  of 
objets  d'art  and  of  engravings,  both  of  which  had  been  discon- 
tinued for  want  of  available  space, — the  latter  being  maintained 
only  from  1852  to  1857, — were  installed  again,  though  the  en- 
gravings were  at  first  restricted  to  a  very  small  cabinet  in  the 
entresol  capable  of  receiving  only  eight  or  ten  visitors  at  once. 
In  the  section  of  medals,  the  very  able  modern  artists  were  well 
represented ;  and  the  preliminary  waves  of  the  great  agitation 
over  the  Caillebotte  legacy  of  impressionist  paintings  were  already 
beginning  to  break. 

In  his  will,  dated  November  3,  1876,  confirmed  by  a  codicil 
of  November  20,  1883,  this  painter,  Georges  Caillebotte,  who  died 
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in  1894,  desirous  of  having  the  group  of  artists  of  which  he  was  a 
member  receive  the  official  consecration  of  the  national  museums 
of  art,  bequeathed  to  the  State  his  collection  of  paintings.  "Only," 
he  added,  "  as  I  desire  that  this  donation  shall  be  accepted,  and 
shall  be  in  such  a  spirit  that  these  pictures  may  not  go  either  into 
an  attic  or  into  a  museum  of  the  provinces,  but  truK^  into  the 
Luxembourg,  and,  later,  to  the  Louvre,  it  is  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain time  should  elapse  before  the  execution  of  this  clause,  until 
the  public  shall,  I  do  not  say  comprehend,  but  admit,  this  school 
of  painting.  This  period  ma\'  be  twenty  years  at  the  most ;  while 
waiting  for  it,  ni}-  brother  ^lartial,  and,  failing  him,  another  of  my 
heirs,  shall  preserve  them."  But  this  collection,  it  was  found,  in- 
cluded sixty-six  paintings  or  pastels,  of  very  unequal  value,  and  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  State  to  accept  them  all ;  it  was  decided 
that  the  great  object  of  the  testator,  the  official  recognition  of  the 
impressionist  school,  could  be  as  well  accomplished  by  the  selec- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  the  most  important  of  these  canvases. 
In  consultation  with  the  heirs  and  with  the  painters  in  question, 
the  Conservateur  of  the  Museum  finally  selected  thirty-eight  pict- 
ures, leaving  the  rest  to  the  heirs, — seven  pastels  by  Degas,  two 
Cezannes,  two  Manets,  eight  Claude  Monets,  seven  Pissaros,  six 
Renoirs,  and  si.x  Sisleys,  to  which  were  added  two  pictures  by 
Caillebotte  himself,  modestly  omitted  by  him  but  donated  by  his 
family.  Never  were  forty  pictures  more  discussed, — protestations 
in  the  Institut,  inter[)ellations  in  the  Senate,  vehement  declara- 
tions that  the  State,  "distributor  of  an  official  .system  of  instruction, 
could  not  give  space  in  its  museum  to  artists  whose  works  were  in 
themselves  alone  the  negation  of  all  instruction."  To  the  latter 
argument,  it  was  replied  that  the  official  instruction  of  the  State 
was  imparted  in  the  I^cole  des  Beau.x-Arts,  where  the  ])r()fessors 
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could  select  for  themselves  their  methods,  and  that  the  public 
education  distributed  b}'  the  Luxembourg  was  an  education  exclu- 
sively historical,  which  is  addressed,  not  only  to  the  students  in 
the  schools,  but  to  all  artists,  and  above  all  to  the  general  public. 
And  there  were  cited  over  again  all  the  old,  familiar  incidents 
of  the  persecuted  geniuses  of  French  art,  Rousseau,  Delacroix, 
Millet,  Corot,  etc.  "  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,"  wrote  M. 
Leonce  Benedite,  Conservateur  of  the  Museum,  in  1894,  "that  the 
State  is  no  more  called  upon  to  profess  any  official  aesthetics  in 
matters  of  art  than  of  morality  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that, 
in  a  museum,  all  that  is  required  is  to  present  logically  and  im- 
partially the  facts,  that  is  to  say,  the  works,  while  leaving  to  the 
studious  public  the  drawing  of  the  natural  conclusions." 

This  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  exact  statement  of  facts, 
nor  as  meeting  squarely  the  arguments  of  the  enemies  of  the  im- 
pressionists. The  whole  question  is  one  of  degrees,  and  not  of 
positive  limitations, — the  State  docs  profess  morality  in  religion  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  does  reject  entirel}-  worthless  works  of  art, 
no  matter  if  they  have  a  certain  historic  value.  That  the  works  of 
M.  Caillebotte's  friends  are  entirely  worthless  is  the  plump  state- 
ment \\  ith  which  the  Museum  is  confronted. — ]\I.  Jules  Breton,  for 
example,  records  his  amazement  at  Manet's  notoriety,  his  entire 
work  consisting  in  "  remarkably  ignorant,  but  occasionally  fortu- 
nate, imitation  of  Velasquez  and  Goya."  Moreover,  it  was  admitted 
that  this  little  collection  represented  ver}-  imperfectly  the  school 
of  painting  in  question,  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  further 
donations  would  supply  its  deficiencies. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  for  its  aggrandizement,  and 
establishment  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  I\I.  Benedite  finds  himself 
compelled   to  write,  in  April,  1899,  in   his  annual   resume  of  the 
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condition  of  the  Miisees  Nationaux  :  "The  Luxembourg  is  to-day 
reduced  to  the  regimen  of  provisory  exhibitions.  The  scandalous 
Hmitations  of  this  Museum,  to  speak  only  of  this  peculiarity  of  its 
wretched  situation,  no  longer  permit  it  to  expose  in  a  stable 
manner  even  the  most  important  works.  Thus  it  is  that,  until  a 
new  order  of  things,  the  newly  acquired  riches  can  no  longer  be 
shown  to  the  public  other  than  in  a  temporary  fashion.  The 
magnificent  donation  of  M.  Charles  Hayem  itself  has  not  escaped 
from  this  regulation.  Within  a  short  time,  these  fine  works,  assem- 
bled by  a  connoisseur  of  taste  and  intelligence,  will  be  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  water-colors  of  Gustave  Moreau,  retired 
into  the  bureaux  of  the  conser\"ation  while  waiting  for  the  better 
days  promised.  This  provisor}-  exhibition  will,  perhaps,  have  the 
advantage  of  awakening  the  public  interest  in  the  disastrous  situa- 
tion of  its  Museum  and  of  inducing  it  to  demand  more  emphatically 
a  prompt  solution." 

The  Museum  at  Versailles,  like  that  of  the  Luxembourg, 
draws  its  pecuniary  sustenance  from  two  budgets,  that  of  the 
Beaux-Arts  for  the  affairs  of  the  present  and  that  of  the  Musecs 
Nationaux  for  the  historical,  and  it  also  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes  and  is  considered  to  have  grievances.  "  Five  or  six 
years  ago,"  says  a  retrospective  chronicler,  in  July,  1899,  "the 
Musee  de  Versailles  was  held  in  but  small  esteem  by  the  arti.sts 
and  the  connoisseurs.  The  chateau  and  its  sumptuous  gildings 
w^ere  greatly  admired,  the  marble  stairway,  the  grand  terrace,  the 
garden,  the  two  Trianons  ;  but  as  to  the  Museum  itself,  there  was 
a  general  impression  that  it  was  summed  up  quite  completely  in 
that  famous  Prise  dc  la  Sniala  which  Horace  Vernct,  according  to 
Heinrich  Heine,  might  have  painted  mounted  on  horseback  and 
riding  at  full  gallop.     Like  it,  the  Musee  dc  Versailles  appeared 
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to  be  immense  and  empty, — kilometres  of  canvases  colored  at 
second-hand,  battles,  scenes  in  the  life  of  Philippe-Auguste  alter- 
nating with  episodes  of  the  legend  of  the  Little  Corporal ;  and 
this  extended  even  to  the  works  of  Le  Brun,  of  Van  der  Meulen, 
and  of  Parrocel,  which  had  the  air  of  having  been  executed  by 
order  of  Louis-Philippe  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  history  of 
France  to  troopers  and  good  children. 

"  But  to-day,"  he  continues,  "  all  this  is  changed,  and  even 
those  who  go  to  Versailles  only  to  see  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  the 
bed  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  secret  stairway  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
cany  away  with  them  the  impression  of  having  seen  in  addition 
an  admirable  museum  of  painting  and  of  sculpture,  one  of  the 
richest  the  most  varied,  and  the  best  classified  that  can  be  found. 
With  regard  to  the  French  school  of  painting  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  notably,  the  Museum  of  Versailles  is, 
henceforth,  with  that  of  the  Louvre,  the  finest  in  the  w^orld.  And, 
in  order  to  bring  about  this  transformation,  there  has  been  no 
necessity  for  exceptional  credits  nor  even  for  princely  donations ;  it 
has  been  sufficient  for  the  new  director,  M.  de  Nolhac,  to  appreciate 
understandingly  the  treasures  contained  in  this  museum,  the  vari- 
ous motives  which  have  prevented  us  from  seeing  them,  and  the 
best  manner  in  which  they  could  be  displayed  at  their  full  value." 

M.  de  Nolhac  himself,  in  an  important  work  on  the  Museum 
published  in  Paris  in  1896,  while  regretting  the  character  of  the 
"  pictorial  history  of  France  "  gathered  here  hastily  and  without 
critical  judgment,  in  which  "  a  too  great  number  of  mediocre  works 
and  those  destitute  of  all  character  of  truthfulness  have  been 
brought  in  to  encumber  the  galleries  and  to  injure  by  their  vicinity 
the  dignified  collections  which  they  contain,"  declares  that  "  the 
retrospective  section,  on  the  contrar\',  is  entitled   to  the  greatest 
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eulogy.  It  is  doubtless  to  be  regretted  that  the  disposition  of  the 
apartments  has  not  permitted  a  chronological  classification  more 
absolute,  and,  above  all,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  attributions 
has  not  been  ev'erywhere  more  rigorously  controlled ;  but  there 
may  be  praised  without  reserve  the  zeal  displayed  in  saving  and 
bringing  together  the  works  of  art  and  the  historical  documents 
which  ha\'e  become,  in  the  present  day,  quite  priceless."  These 
documents  and  morccanx  iTart  ha\-e  been  gathered  from  various 
sources, — from  the  chateau  of  Richelieu,  a  certain  number  of 
pictures  depicting  military  episodes  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  ; 
from  cartoons  of  Gobelin  tapestries  which  formerly  decorated  the 
apartments  and  from  which  have  been  painted  pictures  which 
replace  the  absent  tapestries ;  a  series  of  views  of  the  royal  resi- 
dences, executed  under  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV;  military  water- 
colors  from  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre ;  the  collection  Gaignieres, 
bequeathed  to  Louis  XIV  and  \-ery  rich  in  portraits  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries ;  from  the  collections  of  the 
Academic,  of  the  Sorbonne,  etc.  In  his  book,  M.  de  Nolhac  has 
classified  all  these  in  chronological  order  more  strictly  than  it 
has  been  possible  to  do  it  in  the  Museum. 

"The  general  public,"  he  says,  "throngs  by  preference  in  the 
popular  galleries  of  the  history  of  France,  where  may  be  seen 
the  CJiarleinagnc  passant  Ics  Alpcs  of  Paul  Delaroche,  the  Sahit 
Louis  of  Cabanel,  the  Gaston  dc  la  Foix  of  Ary  Scheffer,  etc.  It 
gathers  in  the  Galerie  des  Batailles,  a  sort  of  resume  artificial,  but 
not  without  grandeur,  of  the  glories  of  the  nation,  a  species  of 
pantheon  by  the  busts  and  the  commemorative  inscriptions  of  the 
commanders  of  armies  and  generals  killed  while  fighting  for 
France,  a  military  panorama  by  its  great  canvases  the  subjects  of 
which  range  from  Tolbiac  to  Wagram,  and  which  strive  to  present 
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in  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  the  heirs  of  those  of  Clovis.  The 
episodes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  treated  by  the  Romantic  painting, 
ser\e  only  to  bring  about  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Bataille  de 
Taillcbourg  by  Delacroix,  the  central  point  of  the  gallery  for  the 
seekers  for  art.  The  modern  section,  on  the  contrary,  includes 
several  pages  interesting  or  celebrated,  by  Alaux,  Deveria, 
Franque,  two  vast  Gerards, — the  Entree  de  Henri  I]-'  a  Paris  and 
the  Bataille  d'Austerlitz ;  two  good  Couders, — Laiifeld  and  York- 
toivu ;  the  Zurich  of  Bouchot,  the  Rivoli  of  Philippoteaux,  and, 
finally,  to  close  the  glorious  cycle,  the  three  popular  Xapolioiis  of 
Vernet, — Jena,  Fricdland,  Wagraui.  The  visitors  who  have  taken 
pleasure,  quite  outside  of  any  idea  of  art,  in  this  unrolling  of  the 
heroic  legend,  willingly  transport  themselves  to  the  other  wing  of 
the  chateau  to  visit  the  galleries  of  Algeria,  of  the  Crimea,  and 
of  Ital}',Jn  which  triumph  Horace  Vernet  and  his  school,  in  which 
the  canv^ases,  more  viv'id  and  living  than  those  which  revi\'e  the 
Middle  Ages  or  the  First  Empire,  continue  the  brilliant  traditions 
of  our  militar}'  painting.  Presenth',  doubtless,  our  contemporaiy 
painters  will  have  a  gallery  consecrated  entirely  to  their  works 
and  to  the  recent  episodes  of  our  histor}-.  But,  for  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  educated  public,  the  true  and  enduring  interest  of 
Versailles  will  remain  in  those  collections  of  original  portraits  and 
of  ancient  works  which  present  to  it  in  an  authentic  manner  the 
men  and  the  life  of  the  past." 

The  palace  of  Versailles  remained  uninhabited  from  1789  to 
1833.  when  Louis-Philippe  conceived  the  idea  of  transforming  this 
ancient  royal  residence  into  a  modern  historical  museum  by  gather- 
ing within  its  walls  collections  of  artistic  objects  of  every  descrip- 
tion possessing  an  historical  value.  From  all  the  store-houses  and 
depo.sitories  of  the  Crown  and  from  the  \-arious  ro\-al  residences 
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were  brought  together  paintings,  statues,  busts,  and  bas-reliefs 
representing  important  events  or  celebrated  personages  in  the 
national  annals,  and,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  inevitable  vacancies 
in  these  gatherings,  a  considerable  number  of  commissions  were 
given  to  various  artists  for  various  additional  paintings,  statues, 
and  busts.  Unfortunately,  the  citizen-king  was  not  endowed  Avith 
a  very  critical  artistic  judgment,  and  the  qualit}'  of  man\'  of  his 
nnost  pretentious  masterpieces  is  such  as  we  have  seen  the  judi- 
cious deplore.  In  order  to  receive  this  immense  accumulation, 
very  important  modifications  were  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  the  ancient  li\ing  apartments  being  nearly  all  transformed 
into  vast  salles  and  galleries,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect 
Nepveu.  The  formal  opening  of  the  Musee  de  Ver.sailles  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  June,  1837.  As  may  be  supposed,  neither 
the  architectural  arrangements  nor  the  classifying  of  the  exhibits 
were  perfect,  according  to  modern  standards,  and  innumerable 
modifications  ha\'e  since  been  found  necessary.  The  historical 
material  of  each  period  was  widely  scattered  ;  many  of  the  larger 
paintings  were  permanently  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  M.  de  Nolhac 
was  the  first  director  who  had  the  courage  to  remove  them  ;  the 
heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter  in  the  vast  upper  galleries 
lit  by  skylights  are  intense,  and  have  greatly  contributed,  in  con- 
junction with  the  constant  leakage  down  the  walls,  to  injure  the 
objects  exposed  there  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Two  new  gal- 
leries were  opened  in  the  course  of  the  years  1893  and  1S94;  in 
July,  1899,  were  also  thrown  open  to  the  public  three  new  salles 
of  that  wing  on  the  ground-floor  which  had  been  inhabited  alter- 
nately by  the  grand  dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  Xl\'.  In-  the  l)uc 
dc  Bourgogne,  by  the  daughter  of  the  Regent,  and  by  the  dauphin, 
son  of  Louis  XV.     M.  de  Nolhac  has  restored  to  these  salles  the 
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arrangement  which  was  given  them  by  the  second  dauphin,  who 
cut  in  two  the  great  apartment  at  the  back  and  transformed  into  a 
librar)^  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  thus  obtained.  It  is  this  library 
of  the  father  of  Louis  XVI,  with  its  rich,  }'et  quiet,  furnishing  and 
ornamentation,  in  the  best  taste  of  the  eighteenth  centur}%  which 
the  visitors  of  to-day  may  now  see.  In  the  other  salles  of  the 
apartment,  M.  de  Nolhac  has  installed  the  admirable  series  of 
portraits  by  Nattier,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chiefest 
artistic  treasures  of  the  museum, — portraits  of  the  daughters  of 
Louis  XV,  sometimes  in  costumes  of  State,  sometimes  in  flat- 
tering allegories,  and  sometimes  in  the  charm  more  discreet  but 
more  touching  of  their  intimate  privacy.  On  the  second  floor 
have  been  collected  a  very  important  series  of  objects  com- 
memorating the  Revolution,  some  fifty  pieces  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, which,  in  themselves,  constitute  a  very  neat  little  historical 
museum. 

It  may  be  worth  stating  that  M.  de  Xolhac  counsels  the 
visitor  who  wishes  to  combine  judgment  with  his  pleasure  not  to 
enter  the  palace  by  the  usual  tourist's  entrance,  through  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  chapel  and  the  Salon  d'Hercule,  traversing  a  portion  of 
the  galleries  of  painting,  but  by  the  former  main  entrance  of  the 
building,  the  Escalier  de  marbre.  at  the  left  of  the  Cour  royale. 
This,  not  because  the  ancient  monarchs  did  so,  nor  from  a  desire 
to  see  first  the  localities  in  which  had  lived  Louis  XIV,  Louis  X\", 
and  Louis  XVI,  but  because  it  is  the  logical  manner  of  visiting  the 
palace  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  because  these  apart- 
ments, though  now  unfurnished  and  somewhat  restored,  still  pre- 
sent, 'n  the  main  features  of  their  construction  and  furnishing, — 
doors,  wood-work,  iron-work,  ceilings,  and  panels, — an  exact  idea 
of  the  art  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
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Saint-Germain-cn-La}'c,  which  is  almost  as  interesting  a  sub- 
urb of  the  capital  as  \'ersailles,  and  a  much  more  picturesque  one, 
also  possesses  a  national  museum,  that  of  Antiquites  Nationales, 
very  full  and  apparenth'  complete,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
record  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Gaul,  from  the  most  ancient 
prehistoric  times  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  Carlovingians.  This  is 
installed  in  the  chateau,  which  in  itself  is  well  worth  a  visit;  and 
the  museum  itself  is  as  scientific  and  well  classified,  and  distinctly 
unpopular  in  its  appeal  to  the  general  intelligence,  as  that  of  Ver- 
sailles is,  or  was,  the  contrar\-.  So  much  so,  that  Baedeker  seri- 
ously proposes  that  the  collections  be  reduced  to  the  "  necessary 
specimens,"  and  that  those  "  of  the  least  interest "  be  suppressed. 
The  sentiments  of  M.  Salomon  Reinach,  the  learned  director  of 
this  museuin,  if  he  should  read  this  suggestion,  may  be  readily 
conceived.  The  unlearned  visitor,  and  e\'en  he  supplied  with 
general  information,  wanders  through  these  numerous  galleries 
filled  with  the  rude  beginnings  of  things  in  apparently  endless 
number,  many  hundreds  of  which,  such  as  chipped  Hint  arrow- 
heads, bear  an  immense  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
wishes  that  he  were  an  antiquarian  that  he  might  better  appreciate 
them.  In  the  galleries  on  the  ground-floor  are  casts  of  the  rude 
bas-reliefs  and  statues  illustrating  the  Gallo-Roman  period,  of 
those  of  the  Arch  of  Constantinc  in  Rome,  and  \'ery  iieat  little 
working  models  in  wood  and  leather  and  cords  of  the  artillery 
of  the  Romans,  battering-ram  and  catapult  and  ballista  (these  are 
interesting).  In  the  entresol  are  military  boundary  stones  and 
inscriptions,  Roman  and  Celtic  ;  altars,  statues,  and  inchoate  bas- 
reliefs  illustrating  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  Gauhsh  m\-thol- 
ogy ;  other  stone  memorials  relating  to  the  Roman  legions,  the 
Gallo-Roman  building    materials,   cemeteries,   costumes,  and   arts 
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and  trades. — contemporary  documents  of  the  highest  value.  In 
the  three  large  salles  of  the  first  floor  is  collected  a  multitude  of 
objects  appertaining  to  the  prehistoric  Gaul,  before  he  had  ac- 
quired the  use  of  metals,  when  he  was  in  the  nicgalitliiqiic  period 
or  that  of  polished  stone,  including  many  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting models  of  dolmen  and  sepulchral  chambers,  the  latter 
giving  a  neat  model  of  the  whole  hillside  or  slope  with  a  section 
considerately  lifted  out  to  show  the  underground  chamber  and  its 
contents.  In  two  or  three  cases,  the  latter  have  been  transported 
here  bodih',  and  we  may  see,  in  great  glass  cases,  the  antcliistoriquc 
chieftain  still  lying  in  bony  state,  with  the  remains  of  his  weapons, 
provisions,  etc.,  still  beside  him.  There  are  also  casts  of  the  huge 
heads  and  other  remains  of  the  animals  of  his  period,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  tiger,  the  great  cave-bear,  the  Irish  elk,  and  the  mammoth. 

The  third  of  these  salles  opens  into  the  great  Galerie  de 
Mars,  or  Salle  des  Fetes,  or  Salle  de  Comparaison,  which  rises 
from  the  first  to  the  third  floor,  and  contains  a  bewildering  multi- 
tude of  objects,  many  of  them  from  different  countries,  brought 
together  that  they  may  supplement  and  illustrate  each  other.  B\' 
a  little  stairway  by  the  side  of  this  great  hall  the  visitor  mounts 
to  the  second  floor,  where  he  traverses  successiveh'  the  salle  of 
numismatics,  containing  not  only  a  rich  collection  of  Gaulish, 
Gallo-Roman,  and  Merovingian  coins  and  jewelr}-,  but  also  pot- 
teries and  arms  ;  the  fourth  salle  devoted  largely  to  the  Lacustrian 
or  lake-dwelling  period  ;  the  fifth,  to  the  Gaul  after  he  had  ac- 
quired the  use  of  metals ;  the  sixth,  to  the  historic  Gaul,  includ- 
ing very  many  objects  of  all  kinds  found  in  the  tumulus  tombs, 
and  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  continuing  this  histor}'  with 
innumerable  glosses,  annotations,  illustrations,  illuminations,  and 
variations.     As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  there  is  a  continuation 
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of  the  galleries  on  the  first  floor,  containing  four  or  five  more 
salles  covering  the  whole  period  of  the  Gallo-Roman  civilization, 
from  its  ceramics  and  finger-rings  to  elaborate  plans  and  models 
of  Caesar's  military  works, — camps,  bridges,  and  fortifications.  As 
may  be  seen,  this  is  one  of  the  important  scientific  museums  of 
the  world,  and  it  ma\'  be  visited  in  perfect  peace  and  seclusion. 

As  the  State  possesses  its  official  national  museums,  the  city 
necessarily  maintains  one  of  its  own,  and  a  \ery  charming  and 
interesting  one  it  is, — characterized  b}-  an  apparent  lack  of  official 
solemnity,  and  by  a  certain  cheerful,  not  to  sa\-  coquettish  and 
feminine,  air,  very  appropriate  to  the  lesser  overwhelming  dignity 
of  a  city  as  compared  with  that  of  a  nation,  and  to  the  building 
in  which  it  is  lodged.  This  is  the  famous  hotel  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  inhabited  by  that  admirable  writer  of  letters  between 
the  years  1677  and  1696.  It  was  built  for  Jacques  de  Ligueris, 
Seigneur  de  Crosnes,  in  the  Marais,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rues 
Culture  Sainte-Catherine  and  des  Francs-Bourgeois,  on  the  plans 
of  Lescot  and  Bullant,  continued  by  Du  Cerceau,  and  finished  by 
Mansart  in  1556.  The  sculptured  decorations  of  the  facade  and 
those  of  the  building  at  the  back  are  said  to  be  by  Jean  Goujon, 
and  are  quite  worthy  of  his  reputation.  To-day,  the  museum  is 
entered  through  its  court  on  the  Rue  des  Franc-Bourgeois,  and 
is  flanked  by  the  Rue  Payenne  on  the  west  and  the  Rue  Sevigne 
on  the  east.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Louis  XIV  by  Coysevox  from  the  old  Hotel  de  X'ille. 

After  the  death  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  building  passed 
through  the  hands  of  several  proprietors  and  was  adapted  to 
various  public  uses.  Under  the  Second  Empire,  M.  Haussmann 
conceived  the  project  of  converting  it  into  an  historical  museum, 
and,  as  expense  was  no  objection  at  that  period,  purchased  it  for 
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the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  M.  Baltard, 
Directeur  du  service  d'architccture  de  la  Ville,  was  charged  with 
the  dut}'  of  preparing  it  for  its  new  destination,  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  ]\I.  Peron,  an  architect,  directing  him  to  restore,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  cabinet  and  the  oratory  of  the  fair  marquise  and 
to  prepare  the  other  apartments  and  galleries  to  receive  the  de- 
signs, engravings,  and  plans  in  relief  destined  to  commemorate  the 
record  of  Paris  at  the  different  stages  of  its  history.  ^I.  Peron 
was  succeeded  by  M.  V.  Parmentier,  who  was  careful  to  alter  as 
little  as  possible  the  style  and  arrangements  of  the  hotel.  While 
these  architectural  preparations  were  being  made,  the  articles  to 
constitute  the  future  museum  were  being  collected  with  the  undis- 
criminating  extravagance  which  characterized  the  Imperial  regime. 
All  sorts  of  things  were  purchased,  with  both  hands,  and  on  all 
sides, — designs,  engravings,  furniture,  arms  and  armor,  fragments 
of  bones  discovered  in  the  excavations,  skeletons,  bronzes, — and  on 
every  side  arose  antiquarians  with  priceless  objects  offered  for  sale. 
When  the  Third  Republic  came  into  being,  the  hotel  was  occupied 
by  the  Conseil  municipal,  which  took  up  the  scheme  again,  but 
with  much  greater  moderation.  A  large  portion  of  the  accumula- 
tions made  under  the  Empire,  and  not  suitable  for  the  object  in 
view,  was  sold  at  public  auction  for  about  fift}'  thousand  francs, — 
a  sum  very  much  less  than  their  cost.  The  destruction  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  Commune  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  rendered 
necessary  the  selection  of  another  locality  for  the  municipal 
librar\',  and  it  was  decided  to  establish  at  the  Hotel  Carna\'alet  a 
special  library  containing  books,  engravings,  and  plans  particularly 
relating  to  the  history  of  Paris. 

Under  its  successive  directors,  MM.  Cousin,  de  Liesville,  and 
Faucou,  the  museum  steadily  increased  in  value  and  importance, 
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and  under  the  sway  of  the  present  administrator,  ]\I.  Georges  Cain, 
the  painter,  it  has  received  such  a  development  that  it  was  decided 
to  ha\e  a  formal  ceremony  attending  its  opening,  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1898,  with  an  official  visit  from  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
speeches  in  the  court  of  honor  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  under  the 
eye  of  the  bronze  Louis  XIV,  distribution  of  Academic  palms 
and  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  etc., — all  of  which  was 
dul}-  carried  out.  The  special  merit  of  M.  Cain  is  that  he  has 
ver\-  successfully  endeavored  to  put  in  practice  the  plan  of  com- 
bining with  the  erudite  and  scientifically  historical  character  of  his 
collections  an  artistic  character, — the  visiting  public  assimilates  at 
one  and  the  same  time  historical  information  and  instruction  in 
good  taste,  the  shade  of  the  charming  marquise  still  hovers  over 
her  ancient  abode.  On  the  ground-floor  is  arranged  the  only  part 
of  the  museum  which  was  thoroughly  organized  by  the  former 
administrations, — the  architectural  and  sculptural  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city,  down  to  the  Gothic  period.  On  the  upper  floors,  a 
li\elier  and  more  varied  aspect  is  presented,  the  first  salles  being 
devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  capital  by  original  paintings, 
designs  and  engravings  of  the  period  represented,  these  contem- 
porary records  being  supplemented  by  the  very  interesting  series 
of  water-colors  by  Hoffbauer,  giving  views  of  old  Paris  at  different 
epochs,  from  which  series  have  been  reproduced  the  lithographs  in 
color  illustrating  this  work.  Among  these  innumerable  designs 
are  such  curious  ones  as  that  from  a  drawing  by  Moreau,  given 
here  on  page  231,  interesting  both  from  its  artistic  character  and 
its  unexpected  information  concerning  the  hanging-gardens  of  the 
capital  in  the  eighteenth  centur\'.  the  Jardiiis  suspotdits  dii  Boule- 
vard, in  the  vicinitv  of  the  Rue  Caumartin  and  the  Hotel  Saint- 
P^oix.      P'rom  the  terraced   roofs  of  these   houses,  converted   into 
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gardens,  may  be  seen  the  whole  extent  of  the  boulevards,  on 
which  rise  already  at  intervals  splendid  hotels,  and  in  the  distance 
the  Buttes  of  Montmartre  with  their  famous  mills  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  The  very  latest  acquisition  to  this  iconographic 
museum,  as  we  write,  is  a  collection  of  photographic  views  of 
"  Fort  Chabrol,"  in  which  the  Jew-baiter,  M.  Guerin,  sustained  a 
siege  by  the  municipality  in  the  very  heart  of  the  capital  in  the 
autumn  of  1899. 

Preceding  the  more  strictly  historical  salles  is  one  in  which 
is  displayed  a  very  varied  collection  of  old  signs,  and  there  are 
others  on  the  stairways  and  hanging  in  the  corridors.  The  apart- 
ments devoted  to  the  Revolution  are  very  full,  ranging  from  auto- 
graphs, the  snuff-box  of  Marat,  and  the  hair  of  Robespierre,  to 
a  complete  model  of  the  Bastille ;  in  the  Salon  de  I'Empire  are  the 
complete  travelling-case  of  Napoleon,  carried  on  his  campaigns, 
and  the  baptismal  robe  of  the  King  of  Rome  in  point  dc  Vcnisc ; 
in  that  of  costumes  are  innumerable  habiliments  of  the  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  presented  by  M.  Cain's 
brother  Henri ;  the  bed-chamber  of  the  marquise  is  refurnished 
and  restored  to  something  of  its  original  elegance  and  charm ;  the 
wealth  of  portraits,  documents,  curios,  legends,  and  reminiscences 
that  attends  this  truly  Parisian  museum  renders  it,  indeed,  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  city. 

The  origin  of  the  Musee  de  Cluny  has  already  been  given 
briefly  (vol.  i,  page  19),  and  a  new  and  critical  chapter  was  added 
in  the  autumn  of  1898  to  the  already  long  history  of  this  old  hotel 
of  Jacques  d'Amboise,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman 
palace.  As  a  museum,  this  picturesque  fifteenth-centuiy  building 
suffers  greatly  from  the  lack  of  adequate  lighting,  many  of  the 
smaller  articles  in  the  cases,  in  some  of  the  apartments,  being  quite 
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invisible  on  a  cloudy  day.  Great  was  the  rejoicing,  therefore, 
among  those  interested  in  such  matters  when,  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  the  building  opposite,  standing  between  the  Cluny  and 
the  new  Sorbonne,  and  occupied  by  the  printers  and  publish- 
ers the  MM.  Delalain,  was  demolished,  leaving  for  the  first  time  in 
very  many  years  an  almost  unobstructed  \"iew  of  the  faqade  of  the 
ancient  hotel ;  and  great  was  the  corresponding  alarm  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  modest  two-story  building  of  the  publishers 
was  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  seven  stories,  according  to  one 
account, — or  six,  said  another.  Farewell  forever  not  only  to  all 
sight  of  the  antique  palace,  but  to  all  chance  of  inspecting  its 
priceless  contents,  sunk  forever  in  the  night  of  this  architectural 
well !  Hence,  protestations,  articles  in  the  newspapers,  appeals 
to  the  ministers ;  the  Journal  dcs  Dcbats  led  in  (as  the  French 
tongue  expresses  it)  "  pushing  the  cry  of  alarm,"  and  it  was  de- 
manded that  the  city  authorities  should  intervene  and  purchase 
the  menacing  property,  to  convert  it  into  a  public  square,  and  thus 
lighten  and  disencumber  the  museum  for  all  time.  This  cry  was, 
however,  not  unanimous ;  protesting  voices  were  raised  against 
this  squandering  of  the  public  funds  for  a  mere  "  pleasing  of  the 
eyes ;  "  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
price  demanded,  was  declared  to  be  out  of  all  reason.  The  Petit 
Parisieii,  among  others,  asserted  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  the  museum  from  this  outlay  were  quite  disproportionate  to 
the  cost.  These  dissidents  seemed  to  prevail  ;  in  September,  there 
was  a  desolating  report  that  the  project  had  been  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  extortionate  sum  demanded  by  the  proprietors,  Im- 
primeiirs  de  T  Uiiivcrsite  as  they  were,  and,  therefore,  naturally 
supposed  to  be  liberal  and  scholastic  even  in  their  commercial 
transactions.     But  by  the   end  of  October  joy  was   restored, — it 
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was  announced  that  the  Conseil  municipal  had  voted  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  that  the  State  would  appropri- 
ate an  equal  amount,  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  Sqtiarc  dcs 
Ecolcs  would  doubtless  promptly  blossom  out  in  greenery  on  this 
redeemed  soil.  Human  yearnings,  however  estimable,  are  not 
granted  in  this  manner  in  this  lower  sphere,  and  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1899  the  vacant  site  was  still  vacant  of  everything  except 
excavations  and  gravel. 

Alexandre  du  Sommerard,  conseiller  maitre  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes,  who  had  founded  this  museum  by  leasing  the  property 
to  save  it  from  destruction,  and  installing  the  first  collection  within 
its  antique  walls,  died  in  1843,  ^'"^^  building  and  collection  were 
purchased  by  the  State.  The  law  decreeing  the  maintenance  of 
this  national  museum  was  voted  by  a  considerable  majority, 
largely  owing  to  the  eloquence  of  M.  Arago,  depute  from  the 
Pyrenees-Orientales,  who  demonstrated,  with  an  elevation  of  ideas 
considered  quite  remarkable,  the  advantages  which  the  new  mu- 
seum would  offer,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  study  of 
the  national  monuments,  but  from  the  still  more  practical  one 
of  the  education  of  the  artists  and  artisans,  "  of  which  it  should 
form  the  magnificent  complement."  But  this  collection  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  national  antiquities, — specimens  of  those  of  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  may  be  found  among  the  more  than 
eleven  thousand  objects  here  exposed,  and  of  which  the  variety  of 
type  and  character  is  so  great  that  the  most  abridged  of  catalogues 
would  require  many  of  these  pages.  In  some  sections,  as  that  of 
shoes  and  slippers,  the  geographical  range  includes  not  only  Eu- 
rope, but  Africa,  China,  Japan,  India,  and  America.  In  mediaeval 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  art,  these  sombre  galleries  are  x&xy 
rich      Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  more  modern  acquisitions 
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are  those  purchased  at  the  Spitzer  sale  in  1893, — enamels,  ivories, 
and  altar-furnishings  of  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
sale  of  the  arms  and  armor  of  this  magnificent  collection  took 
place  in  the  gallery  Georges  Petit  in  June,  1895,  and  produced 
alone  a  million  six  hundred  thousand  francs. 

The  Museum  d'Histoire  naturelle,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
"  the  most  powerful  organization  that  has  ever  been  created  for  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,"  as  it  is  claimed,  is  generally  referred  to 
as  le  MusaiDi,  all  the  others  being  AIiisccs.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes 
was  originally  the  Jardin  du  Roi ;  the  very  first  conception  of  a 
botanical  garden  in  Paris  is  said  to  have  occurred  to  Jean  Riolan, 
the  physician  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  about  161 8,  and  Jean  Her- 
roard,  Charles  Bouvard,  and  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  physicians  to 
Louis  XIII,  realized  his  plans.  In  1626,  the  foundation  of  such 
an  institution  received  the  royal  authorization,  but  it  was  not  really 
established  till  1635,  having  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  botanists  of  the  time,  for  its  first  director,  and  was 
opened  to  the  public  five  years  later,  under  the  name  of  the 
Jardin  royal  des  plantes  medicinales.  It  was  intended  for  a  sort 
of  pharmacy,  in  which  three  advisory  physicians  should  demon- 
strate to  the  pupils  "the  interiors  of  plants  "  and  all  medicaments, 
and  compound  "  all  kinds  of  drugs."  The  site  was  purchased  for 
sixty-seven  thousand  livres,  and  occupied  about  one-fifth  of  the 
present  space.  Thus  it  remained  till  the  administration  of  Buffon ; 
courses  of  human  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  botany  had  replaced 
the  old  ones,  and  the  institution  had  become  a  veritable  school  of 
medicine,  which  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  official  Ecole,  as  the 
College  de  France  protested  against  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Uni- 
versite  de  Paris.  Under  the  administration  of  Buffon,  the  first  of 
its  most  illustrious  directors,  were  erected  the  buildings  to  receive 
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the  numerous  collections  brought  back  by  the  scientific  expedi- 
tions which  he  had  instituted,  and  at  his  death,  in  April,  1788, 
the  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  were  doubled  in  extent. 
The  number  of  animals  in  the  zoological  collection  was  as  yet 
insignificant. 

Mutual  dissensions  and  jealousies  prevailed  among  the  pro- 
fessors and  officers,  the  post  of  governing  intendant  was  denounced 
as  useless  and  injurious,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  1790,  the 
Assemblee  Nationale,  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  officers  of 
the  Jardin  du  Roi,  invited  them  to  a  conference  in  which  was 
drawn  up  a  plan  of  reorganization.  A  Museum  national  d'His- 
toire  naturelle  was  provided  for,  composed  of  a  dozen  sections  the 
chiefs  of  which  should  be  independent  of  each  other,  having 
the  title  of  profcsscnrs-admiiiistratciirs,  and  who  should  elect  from 
among  themselves  an  annual  director.  This  new  intendant  was 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  the  author  of  Paul  ct  Viro-inic  and  of 
the  Harmonics  de  la  Nature ;  in  March,  1793,  he  was  obliged  to 
replace  Lacepede,  sous-demonstrateur  du  Cabinet  d'Histoire  natu- 
relle, suspected  by  the  Revolutionists,  and  he  selected  for  this 
post  Etienne  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  who  not  only  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  service,  but  introduced  Georges  Cuvier 
in  1795.  By  the  vote  of  the  Convention,  June  10,  1793,  the  Mu- 
seum national  d'Histoire  naturelle  was  formally  constituted.  The 
introduction  of  the  zoological  department  was  brought  about  with 
a  certain  unexpectedness.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1793,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  as  his  son  Isidore  relates,  was 
investigating,  in  the  calm  of  his  cabinet,  some  interesting  detail  of 
natural  history,  when  news  was  brought  him  of  an  arrival  at  the 
gates, — a  white  bear,  a  panther,  and  several  other  quadrupeds, 
claiming  admission.    To  them  were  presently  added  another  white 
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bear  and  two  mandrills ;  then  a  tiger-cat,  some  more  quadrupeds, 
and  two  eagles, — all  of  them  sent  to  the  museum  by  the  Adminis- 
tration de  la  police.  It  had  been  decided,  the  day  before,  that  no 
exhibition  of  animals  should  henceforth  be  permitted  in  Paris,  and 
that  the  three  travelling  menageries  then  in  the  city  should  be 
seized.  Here  they  were,  accordingly,  arrived  at  the  doors  of  the 
Museum  without  previous  notification,  and  accompanied  by  their 
bereft  owners,  who  clamored  for  the  indemnity  promised  them  by 
the  police  decree  which  had  thus  stripped  them. 

With  the  authorization  of  the  director  of  the  Museum,  Dau- 
benton,  Geoffroy  accepted  the  animals,  and  set  himself  to  solve 
the  problem  of  taking  care  of  them.  There  were  neither  building, 
keepers,  nor  funds  for  them, — he  ranged  the  cages  in  a  row,  under 
his  windows,  in  the  court  of  the  institution,  he  retained  the  pro- 
prietors as  keepers,  he  provided  the  necessary  funds  himself  while 
waiting  for  an  appropriation.  "  It  was  not  till  May,  1794.  that,  at 
the  instance  of  Lakanal,  the  Comte  de  Salut  public  ordered  the 
providing  of  some  lodgings,  till  August  that  the  work  was  com- 
menced, and  till  the  nth  of  December  that  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention definitely  sanctioned  the  existence  of  the  menagerie  of  the 
Museum  and  assured  it  of  a  fund  for  its  maintenance ;  the  same 
decree  instituted  a  third  chair  of  Zoology  (reptiles  and  fishes), 
which  was  given  to  Lacepede.  Presently  a  quagga  and  a  bubalus 
antelope,  from  the  Menagerie  du  Roi  at  Versailles,  and  two 
dromedaries  which  had  belonged  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  came  to 
increase  the  original  contributions.  Later,  a  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  annul  the  privilege  which  had  been  granted  to  Merlin 
de  Thionville  and  to  the  Marquis  de  Livry  to  hunt  in  the  park  of 
Raincy.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  and  Lamarck  were  authorized  to 
go  there  and  select  any  animals  that  they  judged  desirable  for  the 
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menagerie.  When  they  presented  themselves,  Merlin  de  Thion- 
ville,  who  was  hunting  at  that  very  moment,  fell  at  first  into  a 
great  rage,  then  he  calmed  down,  himself  aided  to  capture  the  ani- 
mals, and,  that  very  evening,  the  two  naturalists  returned  to  the 
Museum,  causing  to  be  driven  before  them  deer,  hinds,  roebucks, 
and  fallow-deer,  tawny  and  white,  which  were  installed  provisorily 
in  the  thickets  along  the  Rue  de  Buffon.  Realizing  a  desire 
formulated  by  Baron  in  1620,  the  first  scientific  menagerie  was 
created ; — it  had  required,  to  accomplish  it,  nothing  less  than  the 
French  Revolution." 

Cuvier  succeeded  Daubenton  in  the  chair  of  Natural  History  at 
the  College  de  France  in  1799,  and  in  1802  he  became  professor 
at  the  Museum,  succeeding  Merturd,  in  the  chair  which  then  took 
the  name  of  that  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  "  Lamarck,  Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire,  Cuvier, — henceforth  these  three  names  illumined  the 
Museum  d'Histoire  naturelle  regenerated  and  were  destined  to 
carry  its  renown  to  the  highest  point.  Lamarck,  the  veritable 
creator  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution ;  Geoffroy,  the  inventor  of  the 
principles  of  comparative  anatomy ;  Cuvier,  the  marvellous  evoker 
of  worlds  that  have  disappeared."  The  Convention  had  decreed 
that  "  the  principal  aim  of  the  Museum  d'Histoire  naturelle  shall 
be  the  public  instruction  of  natural  history  throughout  its  extent, 
and  applied  particularly  to  the  advancement  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  the  Arts."  The  new  establishment  soon  found  itself 
cramped  for  space ;  it  was  obliged  to  extend  its  grounds  to  the 
quais,  and  Cuvier  was  enabled  to  construct,  along  the  street 
which  now  bears  his  name,  the  galleries  of  comparative  anatomy, 
communicating  with  his  own  apartments.  From  that  date  to  this, 
notably  during  the  Second  Empire,  the  Museum  and  the  Garden 
have  not  ceased  to  increase  in  embellishment  and  importance  till 
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they  ha\e  attained  to  the  state  "  of  a  sort  of  scientific  Louvre," 
more  imposing  than  the  enthusiast  Geoffro}'  Saint-Hilaire  himself 
would  ever  have  dreamed, — not  without  certain  jealousies,  it  is 
alleged,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  residents  of  the  environs  of 
Neuilly,  who,  every  }'ear,  as  this  menagerie  alone  costs  annual!}- 
about  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  dispute  the  insertion  of  this 
appropriation  in  the  budget  of  the  Instruction  publique,  on  the 
"•rounds  that,  as  animals  can  be  seen  in  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  why  should  the  State  expend  this  sum  in 
showing  them  to  the  public  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ! 

This  is  particularly  ungrateful  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
from  the  latter  establishment  that  the  one  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
took  its  origin.  In  1842,  Etienne  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  was  pro- 
testing against  the  insufficiency  both  of  the  space  and  of  the  credits 
allotted  to  the  menagerie  ;  three  years  later,  the  professors  of  the 
Museum  demanded  the  creation,  outside  of  Paris,  of  an  annex  or 
branch  establishment  of  the  menagerie,  which  should  serve  as  a 
sort  of  breeding-farm  from  which  could  be  drawn  the  animals  to 
be  publicly  exhibited,  and  at  which  could  be  carried  out  all  the 
experiments  and  researches  that  might  be  desired  upon  living 
animals.  It  was  to  satisfy  this  demand  that,  in  June,  i860,  the 
grounds  forming  a  portion  of  the  Bois  de  X'incennes  were,  on  the 
application  of  Isidore  Geoffro)'  Saint-Hilaire,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  in  1844,  appropriated  to  the  Museum;  M.  Georges 
Ville  established  upon  them  his  experimental  in\estigations,  but 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  menagerie  were  not  forthcoming  till 
Isidore  applied  to  prixate  generosity,  and  fi)unded  simultaneously 
the  Societe  and  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  which  at  first  were 
closely  connected,  but  arc  to-day  quite  distinct,  and,  afterward, 
the  Museum  d'Histoire  naturellc.     The  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  has 
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become  a  financial  enterprise  the  resources  of  which  are  quite 
sufficient  to  furnish  attractions  for  a  fashionable  and  wealthy 
public,  and  which  is  not  calculated  to  further  scientific  researches 
to  the  same  extent  as  its  rival  on  the  Quai  Saint-Bernard.  It 
is  really  a  great  practical  school  of  zoonomy  and  agriculture, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  acclimatize,  multiply,  and  diffuse  for  the 
public  use  vegetable  and  animal  species,  useful  or  ornamental, 
which  have  been  newly  introduced  into  France,  and  to  give  public 
exhibitions  of  animals  and  plants  which  have  been  utilized  by  man 
in  different  portions  of  the  globe.  This  necessarily  excludes  from 
its  domains  the  great  wild  beasts  which  constitute  so  important  a 
part  of  the  popularity  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  as  of  any  other 
zoological  collection. 

Those  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  and  London,  it  is  admitted, 
still  exceed  in  variety  and  completeness  this  Parisian  "  Zoo,"  but 
strong  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  future,  when  the  State  shall 
have  become  a  little  more  liberal  in  the  matter  of  annual  appro- 
priations. The  scientific  character  of  the  institution  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  popular  one,  the  laboratories  are  open  to  students 
and  scientists  who  may  work  in  them  b}-  the  side  of  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  learned  professors  and  their  assistants  ;  a  monthly 
publication,  the  Bulletin  du  Musiinn  d' Histoire  natiirelle,  created 
by  the  present  director,  M.  Milne-Edwards,  is  issued,  and  the 
NouvcUcs  archives  du  Museum  d'Histoire  iiaturellc  records  the  sci- 
entific progress  made,  the  discoveries,  classifications,  and  deduc- 
tions. Tuesday  is  the  best  day  of  the  week  on  which  to  \'isit  the 
garden  and  the  museum,  provided  with  a  ticket  of  admission 
which  is  readily  granted  by  the  administration,  as  on  that  day  all 
the  various  apartments  are  open  to  inspection  ;  on  Sundays  the 
menagerie  and  the  galleries  of  natural  history  are  thrown  open  to 
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the  public.  The  Socictc  dcs  natiiralistcs  dn  Miiseimi^  also  instituted 
by  M.  Milne-Edwards,  meets  monthly  to  discuss ;  and  the  very 
handsome  and  complete  new  galleries,  dedicated  to  paleontology, 
anthropolog}%  and  comparati\'e  anatomy,  decorated  with  the  paint- 
ings b\'  Cormon,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  Buffon,  with  a  prin- 
cipal entrance  on  the  Seine,  were  inaugurated  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1898.  One  of  the  very  latest  acquisitions  of  the  Museum,  in  this 
year,  is  an  interesting  anthropological  collection  brought  back  by 
the  Comte  Henri  de  la  Vaulx  from  Patagonia,  including  more  than 
a  hundred  skulls  from  the  cemeteries  of  that  little  explored  region. 

The  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  has  no  connection  with  the  Societe 
Nationale  d'Acclimatation,  the  office  of  which  is  in  the  Rue  de 
Lille,  and  which  does  not  sell  anything,  while  the  former  disposes 
to  private  individuals  of  many  of  its  productions,  including  a 
superior  milk  from  the  dair\-  at  a  franc  a  litre.  The  collection  of 
animals  is  large  and  varied  ;  there  are  a  school  of  equitation,  a  free 
gymnasium,  and  "  promenades  "  on  the  elephants,  and  in  little  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  and  asses,  for  five  sous,  on  horses  and 
dromedaries  for  ten  sous,  and  in  carriages  drawn  by  ostriches, 
goats,  llamas,  and  zebus  for  the  same  price. 

Equally  interesting,  though  from  a  \ery  different  point  of  view, 
are  the  military  museums  of  Paris,  the  old  Musee  d'Artillerie  in 
the  church  of  the  Invalides,  and  the  new  Musee  de  I'Armee  re- 
cently established  in  a  wing  of  the  same  edifice.  The  former  is 
said  tf)  be  the  most  complete  in  P^urope  of  all  kinds  of  arms,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  ancient  and  modern,  including  more  than  ten 
thousand  pieces, — though  the  display  of  mediaeval  armor  is  not 
nearh'  so  imposing  as  that  in  the  Museo  Realc  in  Madrid.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  is  the  arrax'  of  manikins  of  the  size 
of  life,  and  rendered  with  a  certain  artistic  spirit;  in  the  Galerie 
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Ethnographique  is  a  collection  of  seventy-eight  figures  represent- 
ing the  principal  warlike  types  of  Oceanica,  America,  and  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  Africa ;  on  the  second  floor  are  sev^enty-two  more, 
presenting  the  fighting  costumes  of  the  prehistoric  age,  Gauls, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  French  from  Charlemagne  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  On  long  tables  and  on  shelves  in  this 
upper  story  may  be  found  a  very  large  collection  of  models  of 
guns,  ammunition  and  supply-wagons,  portable  forges,  etc.,  exe- 
cuted with  admirable  skill, — the  clumsy  field-artillery  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  being  particularly  well  rep- 
resented. Quite  a  number  of  these  real  pieces,  mostly  foreign, 
are  planted  in  front  of  the  edifice,  behind  the  inoffensive  dry  moat 
A\-hich  defends  it,  the  cano)is  dcs  Invalidcs,  the  battcrie  triovipJialc, 
which  is  still  fired  at  intervals  to  celebrate  very  important  public 
events.  This  museum,  and  of  ethnography  in  the  same  build- 
ing, are  open  to  the  public  only  on  the  afternoons  of  Sundays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Thursda}'s. 

The  Musee  de  I'Armee,  installed  on  the  west  side  of  the  great 
Court  of  Honor,  in  the  ancient  refectory  of  the  Invalides,  was 
inaugurated  July  13,  1897,  and  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the 
initiative  of  the  societ}'  of  militar\'  historiography.  La  Sabretache, 
aided  by  the  collections  of  arms,  uniforms,  etc.,  bequeathed  by 
Meissonier,  by  the  efficient  aid  of  the  General  Vanson,  and  even 
by  that  of  one  of  the  new  allies,  the  Russian  General  Trotsky, 
who  contributed  a  case  full  of  arms  and  projectiles  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Beresina.  On  the  walls  are  long  tapestries  presenting 
military  scenes  as  they  were  conceived  by  the  artists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  prominent  in  the  centre  of  the  long  galler^^  are 
life-size,  mounted  figures  of  a  cuirassier  and  a  hussar  of  the  First 
Empire  ;  there  are  innumerable  uniforms  and  militar\-  equipments, 
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including  the  \eritable  cocked  hat  and  pistols  of  Napoleon, 
weapons  taken  from  the  Mamelukes  and  the  Chinese,  and  even 
souvenirs  of  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  1870-1 871.  A  very 
curious  historical  "document"  was  received  in  October,  1899, — 
an  army  of  seventeen  thousand  soldiers,  four  or  five  inches  high, 
and  wearing  all  the  uniforms  of  all  the  \'arious  branches  of  the 
service  under  the  First  Empire,  down  to  the  most  minute  details 
of  the  equipment.  This  patriotic  and  truly  immense  work  is  the 
creation  of  an  Alsatian,  a  M.  Wurtz,  who  devoted  long  years  of 
patient  labor  and  research  to  this  commemoration  of  the  Juros  de 
V epopee.  It  is  impossible  to  display  the  whole  of  this  ami}-  in  the 
restricted  space  of  the  gallery,  and  only  a  few  groups  can  be 
shown  to  the  public  at  present. 

Like  so  very  many  other  national  institutions,  the  Musee 
d'Artillerie  owes  its  existence  to  the  great  Revolution.  On  the 
14th  of  AIa\',  1794,  a  decree  of  the  Convention  ordered  the  collec- 
tion of  all  the  rare  and  curious  arms  that  had  been  found  in  the 
residences  of  the  emigres,  and  in  certain  isolated  depositories. 
This  accumulation  was  at  first  established  in  the  convent  of  the 
Feuillants,  and  in  1796  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  Dominicains- 
Jacobins  of  Saint-Thomas  d'Aquin,  in  the  Place  Saint-Thomas 
d'Aquin,  now  made  a  portion  of  the  domaine  national.  At  this 
early  date,  the  collection  was  numerous  enough  to  fill  five  great 
galleries,  the  richest  and  most  curious  specimens  being  preserved 
in  glass  cases,  but  in  the  disastrous  years  of  18 14  and  181 5  it  suf- 
fered great  losses,  being  largely  depleted  b\'  the  Allied  invaders. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  1830,  it  was  pillaged  by  the  populace,  but,  a 
few  days  later,  most  of  the  arms  were  recovered,  excepting  some 
rare  ones  that  are  still  regretted.  The  authorities,  taking  warning 
by  this  episode,  protected  the  museum  against  any  such  popular 
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visitation  in  1848.  In  1871,  it  was  definitely  installed  in  the  In- 
validcs,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Le  Clerc,  the  Con- 
servateur,  who  organized  the  gallery  of  military  costumes,  said 
to  be  unique  in  the  world,  and  the  ethnographic  gallery  con- 
taining the  seventy-eight  personages  already  referred  to.  Later, 
the  Minister  of  PubHc  Works  added  to  the  collections  the  wall- 
hangings,  the  mantles,  and  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Saint- 
Esprit,  which  formerly  were  preserved  in  the  Musee  des  Souverains 
and  which,  after  the  war,  remained  for  some  time  forgotten  in  the 
store-rooms  of  the  Garde-AIeubles.  To  these  were  added  by 
M.  de  Freycinet  the  saddles  and  equestrian  trappings  of  Louis 
XVI,  Napoleon  I,  and  Charles  X,  and  a  number  of  sabres, — the 
old  Musee  des  Souverains,  formerly  in  the  Louvre,  being  thus 
made  practically  an  annex  of  the  Musee  d'Artillerie.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1 88 1,  the  latter  was  further  enriched  by  the  very  valuable 
collection  of  Pierrefonds,  organized  by  Napoleon  III,  which  filled 
a  special  gallery  and  which  included  a  great  number  of  exam- 
ples of  the  military  art  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries, — forty-five  pieces  of  armor,  eighty  swords,  a  hundred 
casques,  and  very  many  daggers,  bucklers,  etc.  There  were  also 
among  these  arms  four  complete  tilting-suits,  with  their  mantcanx 
d' amies;  another  suit  of  armor,  of  the  fifteenth  century;  beautiful 
bucklers  of  the  Renaissance  workmanship,  in  iron  repousse  and 
chiselled,  a  superb  enamelled  sword,  with  its  dagger ;  another  with 
the  hilt  set  with  diamonds,  which  had  belonged  to  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden,  etc. 

To  the  imposing  list  of  the  public  national  museums  has  been 
added  within  the  last  two  years  that  of  the  Chateau  de  Chantilly, 
donated  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  (who  inherited  it  from  the  last 
Prince  de  Conde),  with  its  priceless  collections,  to  the  Institut,  as 
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already  related,  in  1886.  It  was  not  until  after  the  duke's  death, 
however,  that  these  treasures  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and 
this  opening  took  place  on  the  17th  of  April,  1898,  without  any 
official  ceremony  whatever.  In  this  very  informal  inauguration,  as 
was  suggested  at  the  time,  might  be  concealed  an  homage  ren- 
dered to  the  digniiied  and  unostentatious  character  of  the  donator, 
always  averse  to  vain  pomp.  In  front  of  the  chateau,  on  the 
rampe  or  slope  that  leads  down  to  the  park,  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Connetable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  chateau,  as  he  was  also  of  that  of  Ecouen, — 
the  latter,  and  the  Chatelet  or  Petit  Chateau  at  Chantilly,  having 
been  constructed  by  Jean  Bullant  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under 
the  Connetable's  directions.  The  Grand  Chateau,  which  replaces 
the  portion  destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  was  erected  between 
1876  and  1880,  on  the  plans  of  the  architect  Daumet.  The  dis- 
tance from  Paris  to  Chantilly  by  railroad  varies  from  a  ride  of 
forty  minutes  to  one  of  over  an  hour  ;  the  park  is  open  to  visitors 
only  in  the  afternoons  of  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  and  the  former 
day  is  that  generally  selected  by  the  citizens  of  the  capital  to 
make  this  visit.  The  principal  portions  of  the  Grand  Chateau 
thrown  open  to  the  public  are  the  grand  vestibule ;  the  great  stair- 
way; the  Galerie  des  Cerfs,  decorated  with  tapestries  after  the 
paintings  of  Van  Orley,  the  Chasscs  dc  Vcuipcrair  Alaximilien,  of 
which  four  of  the  series  are  in  the  museum  of  Renaissance,  me- 
diaeval and  modern  objets  d'art  in  the  Louvre,  and  two  in  the 
Musee  de  Galliera,  and  with  paintings  by  Baudry ;  the  principal 
gallery  of  paintings,  with  important  examples  of  Poussin,  Paul 
Veronese,  Meissonier,  Delacroix,  and  Corot ;  and  the  smaller 
galleries,  designated  by  names  which  the  duke  himself  bestowed 
upon  them, — the  Sanctuaire,  the  Tribune,  the  Psyche,  the  Caroline. 
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The  first  of  these  is  well  named,  as  it  contains  only  masterpieces, 
Raphael's  Three  Graces  and  Vierge  de  la  maisoii  d' Orleans,  the 
Esther  of  Filippino  Lippi,  the  miniatures  painted  by  Jean  Fouquet 
for  the  Livre  d'Henres  of  Etienne  Chevalier,  purchased  in  1891 
for  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  etc.  The  Italian  painters  of 
the  Renaissance  are  brilliantly  represented  in  these  princely  gal- 
leries ;  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  somewhat  less  so,  though 
even  here  the  names  include  most  of  those  which  have  shed  lustre 
on  the  art  of  these  countries,  and  that  of  France  is  represented  by 
a  long  list  of  painters  from  Clouet  and  Poussin  to  Gerome  and 
Ingres,  Meissonier  and  De  Neuville.  The  Galerie  de  Psyche  is 
so  entitled  from  the  series  of  forty-four  windows  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  came  from  Ecouen  ;  in  the  Tour  du  Tresor  is  kept 
the  very  valuable  collection  of  gems  ;  in  the  Tour  de  la  Minerve 
is  a  bronze  statue  of  Minerva  attributed  to  Pheidias  ;  and  to  all 
these  treasures  are  added  some  five  hundred  designs  by  celebrated 
artists  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  fift}-  miniatures. 

In  the  Chatelet  are  the  galleries  especially  devoted  to  the 
paintings  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, — the  "  Salon 
des  Singes,"  with  satirical  compositions  in  the  style  of  the  time 
by  Watteau  ;  the  "  Galerie  du  Prince,"  devoted  to  pictures  of  the 
battles  of  the  great  Conde,  etc.  Here  is  also  the  ver>^  valuable 
library  of  the  Due  d'Aumale.  In  the  chapel  are  an  altar  by  Jean 
Goujon,  some  fine  windows,  and  carv^ed  and  panelled  wood-work 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  from  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen, — as  well 
as  the  hearts  of  the  princes  of  Conde,  preserved  in  a  cippus.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  to  provide  in  some  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  chateau  certain  retreats  or  charitable  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  artists  and  deserving  men  of  letters. 

Another  of  these  munificent  legacies  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
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smaller  than  that  of  Chantilly  but  still  princely,  is  that  of  the  little 
palace  of  the  Duchesse  de  Galliera,  on  the  Avenue  du  Trocadero, 
now  occupied  by  the  collection  of  works  of  art  and  industrial  art 
forming  the  museum  that  bears  her  name.  This  lady,  ncc  De 
Brignole,  and  who  died  in  1888,  left  much  more  than  an  illustrious 
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name  behind  her ;— the  travellers  from  Paris  to  Mcudon  may  see 
high  on  the  hill  rising  over  the  little  hamlet  of  Fleury,  on  the 
northern  skirts  of  the  wood  of  Clamart,  the  great  orphan  asylum 
of  Saint-Philippe,  founded  by  her ;  in  the  village  of  Clamart  is  the 
Hospice  Ferrari,  inaugurated  in  the  year  of  her  death,  and  also 
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due  to  her  munificent  chanty.  It  is  said  that  for  these  two  institu- 
tions she  expended  thirty-five  milHons  of  francs.  In  building  the 
princely  little  residence  on  the  Avenue  du  Trocadero,  it  was  her 
intention  to  install  in  it  the  very  valuable  collection  of  paintings 
possessed  by  her  in  Genoa,  and  to  donate  both  the  jewels  and  the 
casket  to  the  city  of  Paris.  Certain  considerations,  however,  in- 
duced her  to  leave  the  works  of  art  to  the  former  city,  and  the 
residence — set  in  its  little  park,  protected  by  a  fine  tall  railing, 
with  its  skilful  combination  of  Greek  art  and  Italian  Renaissance, 
its  wide  stairways  of  approach,  its  porticoes  and  colonnades — was 
bequeathed  to  the  municipality  of  Paris.  Its  cost  was  not  less 
than  six  and  a  half  millions  of  francs,  and  the  architect,  to  whose 
ability  it  owes  all  its  charm,  was  M.  Leon  Ginain,  of  the  Institut. 
In  front  of  the  large  arched  bays  which  pierce  the  front  of  the 
edifice  are  statues  of  Painting,  Architecture,  and  Sculpture,  by 
Cavelier,  Chapu,  and  Thomas. 

The  municipal  authorities  were  for  a  moment  embarrassed 
with  their  very  handsome  inheritance.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to 
transfer  to  it  the  artistic  collections  of  the  city  stored  in  the  maga- 
zine at  Auteuil,  and  some  of  which  were  also  installed  in  1895  in 
the  Pavilion  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  from  the  Exposition  of  1878, 
moved  to  a  site  between  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  and  the  Cours- 
la-Reine,  and  since  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  Exposition 
of  1900.  For  the  Galliera  palace,  this  scheme  was  abandoned;  it 
was  recognized  that  in  such  a  building  should  be  displayed  only 
the  smaller  and  finer  works  of  art, — bibelots  but  not  brimborions. 
This  was  carried  out,  with  some  modifications  ;  in  the  latter  part 
of  1895,  it  contained  a  small  but  desirable  collection  gathered  from 
various  sources,  in  the  vestibule  were  placed  several  statues  pur- 
chased by  the  State  in  recent  years  at  the  Salons,  and  in  1899  ^^^ 
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Museum  still  retained  this  air  of  distinction  given  by  the  space 
and  rarity  and  value  accorded  each  object,  and  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  indiscriminating  crowding.  In  it,  it  is  possible  to  linger 
over  tapestry  or  carving  or  miniature  without  tliat  uneasy  sense 
of  wasting  time  because  of  the  multitude  yet  to  be  passed  upon. 
One  of  the  very  first  objects  that  strikes  the  visitor's  attention  is 
the  massive  mahogany  door  of  the  grande  salle,  ornamented  with 
finely-chiselled  metal-work;  in  the  glass  cases  are  many  valuable 
modern  works  of  the  goldsmith's,  the  silversmith's,  the  enameller's, 
and  the  ceramist's  art.  But  the  tapestries  of  this  museum  are 
considered  its  most  notable  treasures,  and  many  of  them  have 
histories. 

Of  these  are  the  valued  pieces,  the  tentures  de  Saint-Gcrvais, 
five  in  number  and  "  without  rival," — the  cartoons  were  by  Le 
Sueur,  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  and  Sebastien  Bourdon.  The 
completed  tapestries  were  given,  it  is  belie\'ed,  b\-  Marie  de  Me- 
dicis  to  the  church  of  Saint-Gervais,  and  what  is,  unfortunately, 
certain  is  that  the  vestry  of  the  church  set  so  little  store  by  them 
that  they  were  stored  away  in  a  corner  of  the  clock-tower  where 
the  masons  made  use  of  them  to  temper  their  plaster.  Here,  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  city,  M.  Davioud,  discovered  them  in  1874. 
He  apprised  a  priest  of  their  importance,  and  as  soon  as  the 
church  authorities  heard  of  their  commercial  value,  they  hastened 
to  sell  them.  The  Prefet  of  the  Seine,  informed  of  this  operation, 
interfered  with  a  saisic-rcvciidication,  the  courts  decided  in  his 
favor  and  declared  that  these  tapestries  were  truly  the  propert}' 
of  the  city.  It  was  almost  too  late;  the  dealer  who  had  pur- 
chased them  from  the  vestry  had  cut  off  the  borders  and  sold 
them  to  a  collector,  M.  de  Camondo,  and  the  city  was  unable 
to  recover.      Nevertheless,  these  hangings  are  considered  to  be 
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incomparable  examples  of  the  art  of  tapestr)-;  they  were  executed 
in  the  ateliers  of  the  Louvre  between  1650  and  1655,  or  there- 
abouts, before  the  foundation  of  the  Gobelins.  The  five  subjects 
represent  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Saints  Gervais  and  Protais, — their 
flagellation,  after  Le  Sueur ;  their  beheading,  after  Sebastien  Bour- 
don ;  the  discovery  of  their  relics,  the  translation  of  their  relics, 
and  their  appearance  to  Saint  Ambroise,  Bishop  of  Milan,  after 
Philippe  de  Champaigne.  In  the  last,  the  saint  still  in  the  flesh 
kneels  under  a  dais  of  crimson  satin  before  a  very  richly  carved 
reading-table,  before  him — standing  on  a  long,  woolly  cloud  that 
floats  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  floor — are  the  two  translated 
ones,  looking  up  to  heaven  and  waving  their  arms,  draped  all  in 
white,  while  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  cloud.  Saint  Paul,  in  a  green 
robe  draped  with  red,  indicates  them  to  Saint  Ambroise  with  an 
explanatory  wave  of  his  arm.  "  Rarely,  even  in  painting,"  says 
M.  Albert  Montheuil,  "  has  there  been  attained  a  more  touching 
fidelity  of  expression."  In  other  words,  as  a  picture,  it  is  good 
decorative  religious  art  of  the  period,  but  the  placid,  conventional 
art  of  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  and  of  Le  Sueur,  also,  is  not  really 
calculated  to  impress  very  deeply  any  but  a  French  critic. 

Antoine  Coypel,  as  his  pictures  in  the  Louvre  show,  was  of  a 
much  livelier  and  more  original  turn,  and  the  tapestry  reproducing 
his  Rape  of  Helen,  also  here,  engraved  for  these  pages,  displays 
an  ingenuity  and  decorative  sense  of  composition  that  not  even 
the  formulas  of  his  time  nor  of  the  tapestry  art  could  destroy. 
This  particular  piece,  four  metres,  thirty  centimetres,  in  length  by 
three  metres,  twenty,  in  height,  was  brought  back  by  the  French 
troops  from  Brussels  in  1794,  having  been  received  as  contribu- 
tion of  war.  It  is  thought  that  it  came  from  the  looms  of  the 
celebrated  tapissiers  Van  der  Borgt,  who  had  reproduced  it  from 
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the  original  of  the  GobeHns.  Here  also  are  two  of  the  Chasscs  dn 
MaxiviUicu,  The  Month  of  March  and  T/ic  Month  of  Aiigust,  the 
pompous  and  inordinately  crowded  designs  of  which  were  long- 
attributed  to  Albrecht  Diirer,  but  are  now  known  to  have  been  by 
Bernard  Van  Orlc}',  designed  about  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  for  the  regent  Marie  de  Bourgogne,  daughter 
of  Duke  Charles  the  Bold  and  wife  of  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
These  compositions  represent  the  most  picturesque  skirts  of  the 
forest  of  Soignes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels.  Among 
the  many  other  desirable  tapestries  here  are  two  that  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  this  reproduction  in  the  woven  stuff  of  oil- 
paintings, — the  Antonnic  and  the  Etc  after  the  pictures  of  Mignard 
destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  chateau  of  Saint-Cloud. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  museum,  standing  at 
the  corner  of  the  Cours-la-Reine  and  the  Rue  Bayard,  is  another 
"  exhibit,"  well  worthy  a  place  in  a  collection  of  the  national  art. — 
the  "  house  of  Francois  I,"  now  the  property  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual. It  was  really  built  for  that  monarch,  in  1527,  near  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  reerected  here  in  1826;  the  engraving  on  page  248 
will  suggest  much  of  the  picturesque  grace  of  its  facade  as  it  rises 
over  the  high  enclosing  wall.  The  pilasters  are  gracefully  orna- 
mented, and  the  frieze  over  the  three  arched  recesses  is  decorated 
with  genii.  The  medallion  portraits  have  been  much  restored,  as 
have  the  two  sides  of  the  structure,  but  the  back  of  it  is  also 
worth  a  \isit. 

Somewhat  farther  westward,  in  the  IMace  d'lena,  rises  the 
round  tower  that  marks  the  entrance  of  the  Musee  Ciuimet,  very 
different  in  character  and  appearance,  but  even  more  distinctl)' 
unique  in  its  species  and  more  interesting  even  than  tlie  pretty 
museum  of  the  Duchesse  de  Galliera.     The  principal  portion  of 
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the  collections  which  it  encloses  was  made  by  a  citizen  of  Lyons, 
M.  Yaw.  (juimct,  about  1879,  ^^'^^^  donated  them  to  the  State  in 
1886,  and  they  were  transferred  to  Paris  two  years  later.  They 
illustrate  more  particularly,  and  with  an  infinite  wealth  and  detail 
of  illustration,  the  religions  of  the  extreme  East, — the  worship  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  Buddhism,  and  the  curious  mythol- 
ogy of  Japan,  that  of  Siam,  Tonkin,  and  Annam,  Lamaism,  and 

much  that  bears  on 
the  religious  mysteries 
of  Egypt,  and  on  the 
little  faith,  apparently, 
of  the  Grasco-Roman 
colonists.  There  are 
statues  and  statuettes 
for  all  of  these,  of  di- 
vinities, seers,  prophets, 
priests,  and  disciples ; 
portraits,  designs,  and 
pictures,  manuscripts, 
models  of  chapels  and 
temples,  symbols,  arti- 
cles used  in  worship, 
weapons,  vestments,  jewelry,  and  even  fiends  and  dragons.  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  ground-floor  are  some  Roman  sculptures ;  the  two 
galleries  on  this  floor  are  devoted,  one  to  Chinese  ceramics,  and 
the  other  to  those  of  Japan,  and  there  is  to  be  a  third,  that  of 
Central  Asia ;  on  the  floor  above,  the  library,  of  special  interest, 
occupies  the  rotunda,  the  Galerie  dTena  is  devoted  to  the  religions 
of  India  and  China,  and  the  Galerie  Boissiere  particularly  to  that 
of  Japan, — Central  Asia  still  unopened ,  on  the  second  floor  are 
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Japanese  paintings  of  all  kinds  and  some  sculptures,  the  curious 
Gra^co-Roman  antiquities,  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  etc.,  and 
the  Egyptian  antiquities.  On  the  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Paris,  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 897,  many  important  additions  were  made  to  various  sec- 
tions of  the  museum,  and  the  public  were  admitted  to  visit  them. 
Among  these  were  the  Hittite  collection,  consisting  of  bas- 
reliefs  and  other  objects  brought  from  Cappadocia  by  M.  Ernest 
Chantre ;  those  gathered  in  Cambodgia  for  the  museum  by  I\I. 
J.-J.-AI.  de  Groot,  a  scene  representing  a  Parsi  cemetery,  the  gate 
of  the  Stoupa  of  Santchi,  the  most  ancient  Buddhist  work  of  its 
kind  known,  and  of  which  the  reproduction,  the  size  of  the  origi- 
nal, was  set  up  in  the  court  of  the  museum,  and  the  first  results 
of  the  excavations  at  Antioopolis,  statuettes,  portraits,  silk  stuffs, 
gilded  shoes,  glass  mirrors,  etc.,  found  b}'  M.  A.  Gayet  in  the 
tombs.  The  exploration  of  the  site  of  this  cit\- — called  Antinoe 
by  the  French,  and  which  was  built  b}'  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in 
commemoration  of  the  beautiful  youth  from  Bithynia,  his  page, 
drowned  in  the  Nile — constituted  the  first  work  of  the  society 
that  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Musee  Guimet  to 
investigate  the  Greeco-Roman  monuments  of  Egypt.  The  pre- 
liminary diggings  revealed  the  foundations  of  a  temple  built  by 
Rameses  II,  and  of  another  thought  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Serapis.  Further  excavations  in  1896  led  to  the  supposition  that 
the  tomb  of  Antinoiis  himself  might  be  concealed  in  a  neighbor- 
ing hill,  and,  not  ha\ing  funds  to  undertake  the  uncovering  of 
the  great  monuments  of  the  cit\',  the  anticiuarians  set  to  explor- 
ing the  graves.  Of  these,  they  encountered  a  large  number,  at 
first,  of  Christians,  comparatively  modern,  and,  later,  of  those  of 
the  Greek  colonists,  profes.sing  a  species  of  PLgypto-Grecian  cult ; 
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the  occupants  of  these  graves,  completely  costumed,  though  not 
embalmed,  had  been  mummified  by  the  dry  and  heated  sand  of 
the  desert,  and  preserved  in  the  hideous  semblances  of  mortality 
of  which  some  examples  are  shown  in  the  cases  of  the  museum  in 
Paris.  The  desiccation  and  contraction  of  the  muscles  hav^e  given 
these  shrivelled  countenances  a  most  striking  expression  of  terror 
and  horror,  by  dilating  the  eye-sockets  and  opening  the  mouths 
widely.  The  painted  or  gilded  plaster  masks,  with  eyes  of  enamel, 
portraits  of  the  deceased,  which  were  found  over  the  faces  of  the 
more  wealthy,  are  counted  among  the  most  novel  revelations  of 
the  daily  life  of  antiquity  that  have  been  given  to  modern  times. 

These  "vestments  and  objects  thus  discovered,"  says  an  article 
in  the  Xouvcllc  Revue,  "  possess  an  inestimable  value  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  art.  In  the  Roman  sepulchres,  in  those  of  the  Byzantine 
epoch,  have  been  found  in  this  manner  numerous  examples  of  the 
costumes  then  worn  b}'  the  patricians  and  the  Imperial  officers, 
images  of  the  two  Lares  honored  at  Antinoe,  the  thousand  familiar 
objects  with  which  an  individual  likes  to  surround  himself  The 
predilection  of  Rome  for  the  Orient  manifests  itself  already  by  an 
evident  seeking  for  Asiatic  fashions  and  stuffs.  Some  of  the  men 
have  a  long  mantle  with  a  collar  and  facings,  and  wide,  open 
sleeves.  For  the  women,  the  chemise  of  linen  richly  embroid- 
ered, the  woollen  robe  of  brilliant  color,  the  mantle  similar  to  those 
of  the  men  but  ornamented  with  bands  of  figured  silks,  is  the  only 
toilette  of  full  dress.  A  few  reminiscences  of  the  classic  costume 
appear  occasionally,  but  they  are  already  no  more  than  a  souvenir, 
which  at  the  Byzantine  period  has  completely  disappeared."  Some 
of  the  women's  linen  chemises  are  finer  in  texture  than  the  very 
finest  linen  of  modern  times.  Examples  of  these  costumes  and 
stuffs,   the    most   intimate   witnesses   of  a  vanished   age,  and   the 
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familiarity  and  comfortableness  of  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
the  poor  remnants  of  mortality  in  whose  company  they  are  found, 
may  be  seen  in  great  number  in  the  cases  of  this  museum. 

The  original  collection  of  Oriental  objects  was  gathered  by 
M.  Guimet  in  the  course  of  his  official  missions  in  Asia,  in 
company  with  the  painter  Regamey, — many  of  the  works  of  the 
latter  appearing  in  these  galleries,  but  adding  very  little  to  their 
artistic  value.  It  appears  to  be  as  impossible  for  the  artistic  con- 
sciousness of  the  European  to  comprehend  intimately  that  of  the 
East  Indian,  the  Chinese,  or  the  Japanese,  as  it  is  for  his  intellectual 
nature, — any  serious  effort  by  the  artists  of  either  the  East  or  the 
West  to  assimilate  the  inspirations  of  the  other  is  wasted  care ;  the 
results  may  be  certain  contributions  to  ethnology  or  geography, 
but  scarcely  to  art.  The  value  of  M.  Guimet's  original  collections 
was  estimated  at  five  millions  of  francs,  the  site  for  the  museum 
offered  by  the  city  of  Paris  was  valued  at  a  million,  and  the  build- 
ing erected  by  the  city  and  M.  Guimet  cost  a  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  francs.  The  importance  of  the  museum  as  a  scientific 
and  educational  institution  is  further  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
learned  but  public  Conferences  held  under  its  auspices,  generally 
weekly, — some  suggestion  of  the  character  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  subjects  of  the  first  four  or  five  of  those  of 
1898  :  January  i6th,  the  Fete  dcs  Filles  in  Japan,  by  M.  Deshayes ; 
January  23d,  the  Thibetan  Bon-po  and  their  prophet,  Cenrab-Mivo, 
by  M.  de  Alilloue ;  January  30th,  the  origin  and  the  causes  of  the 
taste  of  the  Japanese  in  potteiy,  by  M.  Deshayes ;  February  6th, 
is  Taoisme  the  ancient  primitiv^e  religion  of  China  ?  by  M.  de 
Milloue,  etc.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  Buddhist 
religious  service  is  held  in  this  building  on  the  occasion  of  the 
passage  of  a  bonze  through   Paris.      This  museum,  like  that  of 
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the  Galliera,  is  open  to  the  pubHc  eveiy  afternoon  excepting  those 
of  Monday ;  in  this  case,  however,  only  one  side  of  the  building  is 
thrown  open  at  a  time,  the  Galeries  d'lena  and  the  Galeries  Bois- 
siere alternating,  but  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  they  change 
dates  at  certain  intervals.  On  Thursday  afternoons,  during  the 
season,  there  are  Conference-promenades  at  two  o'clock. 

To  still  another  of  these  public-spirited  private  individuals  is 
due  the  latest  of  these  rich  and  most  valuable  museums  which 
constitute  so  important  a  portion  of  the  munificent  dow  ry  of  Paris, 
those  real  jewels  in  her  coronet  which  bring  the  strangers,  learned 
and  simple  alike,  thronging  to  her  gates.  The  life  of  M,  Henri 
Cernuschi,  the  founder  of  the  Oriental  museum  which  bears  his 
name,  in  his  own  handsome  little  hotel  in  the  Avenue  Velasquez, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pare  Monceau,  is  almost  as  curious  and 
exotic  as  his  own  bronzes.  He  was  born  in  Milan  in  1821, 
and  passed  through  three  very  different  phases  in  his  career, — 
distinguishing  himself  in  each,  and  being,  incidentally,  thrice  con- 
demned to  death.  At  first,  as  a  zealous  young  patriot,  Irrcdoite 
fervent,  he  took  part  in  the  conspiracies  and  revolts  of  1848  to 
throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke  from  Lombardy ;  "  in  the  Republican 
Assembly  at  Rome,"  says  an  Italian  biographer,  "  his  was  an  in- 
telligence and  a  voice  of  authority ;  on  the  walls,  he  was  a  valiant 
combatant."  Naturally,  when  the  Austrians  succeeded  in  laying 
hands  upon  him,  they  ordered  him  to  be  shot,  and  he  was  only 
saved,  according  to  a  French  biographer,  by  the  direct  intervention 
of  Napoleon  HI,  "  Carbonari  of  yesterday  himself"  However, 
the  young  man  served  an  imprisonment  of  a  year  in  Civita-Vecchia 
and  the  castle  San  Angelo.  The  unity  of  Italy  having  been  finally 
accomplished,  though  not  as  a  Republic,  Cernuschi  came  to  France, 
full  of  gratitude  to  the  nation,  if  not  to  its  ruler,  for — after  having 
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acquired  a  large  fortune  as  a  financier,  after  having  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Credit  mobiHer,  and  served  as  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Banque  de  France,  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer 
on  bimetalism  and  on  social  economy — he  became  an  active 
power  among  the  domestic  opponents  of  the  Empire  and  con- 
tributed largely,  both  with  his  pen  and  his  purse,  to  the  Siecle. 
When  the  plebiscite  was  launched,  he  gave  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  the  Comite  antiplebiscitaire,  and  was  in  consequence 
expelled  the  country,  April,  1870.  After  the  4th  of  September,  he 
was  at  full  liberty  to  return,  and,  a  few  months  later,  he  became 
a  French  citizen,  and  served  in  the  ranks  after  Sedan.  Under 
the  Commune,  in  Paris,  he  took  part  in  the  last  of  his  politi- 
cal adventures,  and  wisely  concluded  to  terminate  this  somewhat 
venturesome  part  of  his  career. 

One  of  his  liberal  friends,  even  more  enthusiastic  than  himself, 
Chaudey,  was  captured  in  the  last  days  of  the  Commune  and 
promptly  backed  up  against  a  wall  to  be  shot.  Cernuschi  has- 
tened to  rescue  him,  and  when  he  saw  his  efforts  futile  and  his 
friend  fall  under  the  fatal  volley,  he  so  protested  and  "  tempested  " 
that  the  vexed  officials  bound  him  and  proposed  to  shoot  him  in 
his  turn.  This  they  would  certainly  have  done,  but,  at  the  pre- 
cise "  psychological  moment,"  a  detachment  of  Versailles  troops, 
storming  the  city,  arrived,  dispersed  his  executioners,  and  released 
him.  Then  they  proceeded  to  question  him,  and  to  his  second 
undoing, — What !  Cernuschi !  that  opponent  of  the  Empire  and 
the  State,  that  Italian  revolutionist,  consorting  with  the  Commune 
and  endeavoring  to  save  one  of  them  from  the  fate  he  so  richly  de- 
served !  Stand  him  up  again,  and  serve  him  like  the  others !  And 
for  the  second  time  his  eyes  were  bandaged  and  his  face  turned 
toward  the  firing  party,  when  Providence  interfered  again.     This 
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time,  it  was  an  official  friend,  afterward  a  very  important  magis- 
trate, and  at  that  moment  possessing  sufficient  influence  to  save 
an  acquaintance  in  extremity.  The  future  Orientahst  was  released 
the  second  time,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  then  sware  fervently  to 
seek  less  exciting  pursuits  in  the  future. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  conclusion,  that  for  him  the 
heroic  ages  had  passed,  and  that  it  would  be  more  intelligent  in 
the  future  for  him  to  apply  his  resources  to  the  peaceable  pursuits 
of  science,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  1871,  he  departed  for  Japan 
and  China.  Here  again  his  good  fortune  befriended  him,  and  the 
moment  when  he  arrived  in  the  empire  of  the  Mikados  was  a 
peculiarly  happy  one  for  intelligent  collectors  of  art  treasures,  and 
one  that  it  is  thought  will  never  occur  again.  The  power  of  the 
Daimios  had  been  broken ;  as  M.  Deshayes,  the  Conservateur  of 
the  Musee  Guimet,  explains:  "  1871  had  seen  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  seigneuries,  replaced  by  the  prefectures  ;  Buddhism,  rele- 
gated little  by  little  to  the  background,  leaving  the  predominance 
to  Shintoism  ;  the  rehabilitation  of  an  entire  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  etas,  considered  up  to  this  time  as  pariahs  ;  the  introduction 
of  posts  and  telegraphs  ;  the  opening  of  a  Mint  and  the  general 
overturning  of  secular  institutions,  the  abrupt  transformation  of  all 
the  machinery  of  the  government, — all  these  causes  had  impaired 
very  many  fortunes  and  thrown  into  the  market  very  many  objects 
that  would  otherwise  never  have  been  seen  there.  In  the  general 
disorganization,  the  impoverished  temples  parted  with  rare  objects 
of  which  the  State  had  not  thought  to  declare  itself  the  verita- 
ble possessor  and  the  guardian.  Thus  ]\Ii\I.  Cernuschi  and  Duret 
were  enabled  to  sweep  the  board." 

"  Eveiy  day,"  wrote  M.  Duret,  "  in  the  apartments  of  a  cer- 
tain Yaki, — a  sort  of  broker  and  dealer, — there  were  brought  us 
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bronzes  by  hundreds ;  we  made  a  selection,  set  apart  a  quantity 
of  them,  paid  for  them  by  the  lot,  and  our  collection  swelled  visi- 
bly." A  special  piece  of  good  fortune  attended  the  acquiring  of 
the  great  bronze  Buddha,  enthroned  on  his  lotos-flower  in  the 
grand  galleiy  of  the  museum,  on  the  second  floor.  This  mag- 
nificent bronze  was  found  in  the  open  country  in  the  suburbs  of 
Yeddo,  in  the  midst  of  the  market-gardens,  where  it  had  been  left 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  temple,  destroyed  by  fire,  as  too  heavy 
to  be  easil}'  tran.sported.  M.  Cernuschi  opened  negotiations  with 
the  proprietor  of  the  grounds,  closed  them  expeditiously,  caused 
the  statue  to  be  taken  down,  packed,  and  shipped  off  immediately 
for  Europe.  He  was  none  too  soon  :  it  had  scarcely  gone  when 
the  hotel  was  surrounded  b}'  a  crowd  of  country  people  declaring 
that  they  had  come  to  reclaim  their  god,  and  that  they  would  re- 
imburse the  collector  for  all  the  money  that  he  had  expended 
upon  it.  It  was  with  great  difficult)^  that  they  ^\•ere  persuaded 
that  they  were  too  late, — and  it  is  rather  a  fortunate  art  treasure  in 
many  of  these  great  museums  that  is  acquired  as  nearly  honestly 
as  this. 

In  Pekin,  these  enterprising  collectors  found  somewhat  greater 
difficulty  in  acquiring  objects  of  art  that  appealed  to  them  both  by 
their  artistic  quality  and  by  their  historical  or  legendary  value,  the 
Chinese  themselves,  in  general,  having  a  sufficicnth'  keen  appre- 
ciation of  their  wares,  but  the  accumulation  of  treasures  neverthe- 
less went  on  with  surprising  judgment  and  good  fortune,  until 
the  grand  total  had  reached  the  amount  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  pieces,  many  of  them  of  the  greatest  rarity.  It  is  these 
treasures,  displa}'ed  to  the  utmost  achantage  in  the  handsome 
little  hotel  of  the  Pare  ^lonccau,  which  are  to-day  open  to  the 
public,  every  day  from  ten  to  four,  and  are  more  than  worthy  a 
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\isit  from  even  those  but  little  versed  in  i'Art  Sino-Japonais.  On 
the  25th  of  October.  1898,  this  museum  was  formally  inaugurated 
by  an  official  ceremony,  with  eulogistic  speeches  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Bourgeois,  although  he  had  then  resigned 
his  portfolio,  and  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 

These  are  only  the  principal  museums  of  this  affluent  capital, 
and  not  even  all  of  them, — a  description  of  the  minor  ones,  ancient 
and  modern,  would  fill  too  man}'  of  these  pages.  Of  the  national 
museums,  there  are  still  those  of  the  Sevres  and  the  Gobelins, 
largely  devoted  to  the  records  of  their  peculiar  arts,  though  the 
former  is  liberal  enough  to  display  also  in  the  salon  d'honneur 
four  magnificent  tapestries  of  the  latter  establishment,  and,  on  the 
stairway,  a  bronze  statue,  La  Ccramiqnc,  by  Guillaume.  Of  its 
own  productions,  many  are  for  sale,  and  the  price  is  clearly  indi- 
cated upon  them.  The  Musee  des  Gobelins  also  fills  four  salles, 
by  which  the  visitor  usually  begins  his  inspection  of  the  manu- 
factory, in  order  that  he  may  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
high  value  of  this  output ;  and  in  the  atelier  of  the  Savonnerie 
and  in  the  ancient  chapel  are  more  reproductions  from  great  paint- 
ings, by  Raphael  and  lesser  men.  One  of  the  latter,  a  fine  tapestry 
after  the  composition  of  Joseph  Blanc,  representing  the  crown- 
ing of  the  bust  of  Moliere  on  an  occasion  of  ceremony,  was 
presented  to  the  Comedie-Franqaise,  in  the  autumn  of  1896,  by 
M.  Guiffrey,  director  of  the  Gobelins,  by  ministei-ial  order.  This 
was  destined  to  enrich  the  museum  of  the  Societe,  a  museum  which 
is,  unfortunately,  not  open  to  the  general  public,  though  it  contains 
a  rich  accumulation,  in  the  corridors  on  the  stairways  and  in  the 
foyer  of  the  theatre,  of  works  of  art — frequently  of  great  value, 
relics,  collections,  and  documents  relating  to  the  drama.  The  offi- 
cial guardians,  however,  are  not  very  forbidding,  and  an  intelligent 
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application  for  admission  from  a  stranger,  especially  if  he  be  able 
to  specify  some  particular  object  that  he  desires  to  see,  will  gen- 
erally open  the  doors  to  him. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  priv^ate  collections  not 
accessible  to  the  public  was  that  of  the  old  Baron  Jerome  Pichon, 
who  died  in  this  year,  1896.  He  lived  in  an  historic  old  hotel  in 
the  He  Saint-Louis,  surrounded  by  his  treasures,  of  goldsmiths' 
and  silversmiths'  work,  porcelains,  bindings,  old  paintings  and  en- 
gravings, and  rare  books  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  printing- 
press.  Among  these  was  a  famous  golden  goblet,  set  with  precious 
stones,  for  which  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum  disputed 
when  it  was  brought  to  sale, — and  the  baron  was  reproached  by 
his  countrymen  for  allowing  the  latter  to  carry  it  off  in  triumph. 
Less  secretive,  the  Vicomtesse  Janze,  in  the  summer  of  1898,  was 
willing  to  throw  open  her  sumptuous  hotel  and  all  its  wealth  of 
furnishing  and  collections  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish  wounded 
in  the  war  with  the  United  States.  Though  the  price  of  admission 
was  fixed  at  two  francs  only,  the  salver  at  the  entrance  for  the 
collections  was  soon  heaped  with  bank-notes  and  golden  louis. 

Of  the  minor  national  museums,  better  known  to  the  scholars 
than  to  the  general  public,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  Musee 
des  Archives,  or  Musee  paleographique, — documents,  manuscripts, 
seals,  native  and  foreign, — in  the  Rue  des  Archives  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Hotel  de  Soubise,  open  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  also 
on  Thursdays  by  permits  of  the  director-general.  The  Assemblee 
Constituantc,  in  1794,  created  a  Commission  des  Archives,  by 
whose  authorit)'  all  the  public  documents  which  were  scattered  in 
various  localities  were  collected  and  classified,  and  in  1808  they 
were  all  transported  to  the  Hotel  de  Soubise.  The  Musee  des 
Monuments  frangais  owes  its  origin   to  the   decree  of  the  same 
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Assemblee,  in  1790,  declaring  all  the  property  of  the  clergy  pro- 
prietes  nationales  ;  the  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting and  preserving  all  the  treasures  and  monuments  found  in 
the  religious  edifices  selected  the  convent  of  the  Petits  Augustins, 
in  the  street  of  the  same  name,  now  Rue  Bonaparte,  for  a  general 
depository,  and  the  public  were  first  admitted  to  this  museum  on 
September  i,  1795.  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir  was  appointed  Con- 
servateur,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  objects,  many  of  them 
of  very  considerable  size  and  importance,  were  here  collected, — 
among  them  the  portal  of  the  Chateau  de  Gaillon  and  the  faqade 
of  the  Chateau  d'Anet,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  The  Concordat  of  the  9th  of  April,  1802,  which 
recognized,  under  new  regulations,  the  Catholic  religion,  caused 
the  loss  to  this  museum  of  a  number  of  works  of  painting  and 
sculpture  ;  "  several  churches,"  says  Dulaure,  "  reclaiming  objects 
formerly  in  their  possession,  or  even  those  which  had  never  be- 
longed to  them."  Notwithstanding  these  losses,  the  museum  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  capital, 
until  its  suppression  in  181 5.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France, 
princes,  and  others  were  transferred  to  Saint-Denis,  numerous 
other  monuments  were  distributed  among  the  churches,  and  those 
that  remained  were  kept  together  as  the  Depot  des  Monuments 
franqais.  An  ordinance  dated  April  24,  18 16,  directed  that  a  royal 
school  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  established  on  this  site.  The 
first  stone  of  this  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  was  laid  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1820. 

At  the  present  day,  the  museum  of  the  Garde-Meuble  of  the 
State,  on  the  Ouai  d'Orsay,  at  the  angle  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  is 
open  to  the  public  every  day  in  the  week  excepting  Mondays.  In 
it,  stored    in   temporary  buildings,  may  be  found  a  collection  of 
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some  four  hundred  articles  of  furniture  of  all  kinds,  including 
tapestries,  bronzes,  porcelains,  candelabra,  etc.,  of  all  the  st}-les, 
from  that  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  modern,  all  of  them  authentic  and 
many  of  great  value.  This  museum  serves  as  a  depository  for  the 
furniture  of  the  various  national  palaces,  and  is  called  upon  to 
furnish  the  \-arious  hotels  which  the  State  ma\'  put  at  the  disposal 
of  its  royal  visitors.  Thus  at  the  period  of  the  \isit  of  the  King  of 
Siam,  the  Garde-i\leuble  rendered  habitable  in  four  da}'s  a  building 
completely  empty  and  containing  more  than  sixty  apartments.  It 
also  has  for  mission  the  decoration  of  all  the  great  Presidential 
balls.  About  eighty  employes  or  work-people  are  occupied  in  its 
five  magasins,  which,  for  fear  of  fire,  are  neither  lit  nor  warmed. 
A  salle  d'etudes  is  provided  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who 
may  wish  to  take  drawings  or  photographs  of  any  of  these  articles 
of  furniture. 

In  the  palace  of  the  Trocadero,  across  the  river,  there  ma\- 
be  seen  the  very  interesting  Musee  d'Ethnographie,  supplement- 
ing the  important  one  in  the  Louvre,  and  which  was  founded  in 
1 88 1.  Costumes,  sculptures,  and  cooking-utensils,  figures  repre- 
senting that  poor  animal,  man,  in  nearly  all  the  phases  of  his 
struggle  with  the  necessities  of  existence,  and  co\'ering  a  \cr)' 
wide  geographical  range, — the  New  World  being  particularly  well 
represented, — may  here  be  found  in  great  abundance.  On  the 
ground-floor  of  this  building  is  the  imposing  Musee  de  Sculp- 
ture Comparee,  which  constituted  such  an  important  i)ortion  of 
the  Universal  Exposition  of  1889, — large  as  that  was, — and  from 
which  some  very  interesting  monuments  were  sent  to  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  of  1893.  The  value  and  interest  of  this  museum  of 
architectural  and  monumental  sculpture,  originals  and  casts,  from 
the  beginning  of  the   Middle  Ages,  is   greatly  increa.sed   for  the 
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\i.sitor  b\-  the  explanatory  notices  attached  to  each  work,  giving 
the  epoch  of  the  original,  the  edifice  or  monument  of  which  it 
formed  a  portion,  and  the  material  of  its  construction.  The  gal- 
leries are  open  to  the  public  every  day  excepting  Mondays ;  the 
Etiinographical  Museum,  only  on  the  afternoons  of  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  but  on  other  afternoons,  excepting  those  of  ]\Ionda}-s, 
the  entrance  may  be  forced  by  the  aid  of  the  potent  pourboirc,  tip, 
or  fee. 

Of  the  more  strictly  scientific  museums,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  pathological  collection  known  as  the  Musee  Dupuy- 
tren,  from  its  founder,  stored — with  sufficient  inappropriateness — 
in  the  ancient  refectory  of  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  afterward 
occupied  by  the  club  of  that  name  during  the  Revolution,  and 
at  present  one  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine. 
M.  Dupuytren,  a  celebrated  surgeon,  instituted  in  December,  1803, 
an  anatomical  society,  reorganized  in  1826  by  ]\I.  Cruveilhier. 
Every  other  year  this  society  awarded  a  gold  medal  of  the  value 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  francs  to  the  author  of  the  best  paper 
upon  either  normal  or  pathological  anatomy  or  teratology.  All 
the  anatomical  preparations  preserved  by  the  societ}"  Vv-ere  after- 
ward collected  in  the  museum  which  Dupu}-tren  founded  in  1834, 
shortly  before  his  death,  on  the  advice  of  M.  Orfila,  the  doyen  of 
the  Faculte  de  Medecine  in  Paris.  This  was  increased,  about 
1868,  by  the  addition  of  the  collection  of  pathological  cases 
modelled  in  wax  or  in  cartoii-patc  of  the  museum  of  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  Faculte.  The  latter,  known  as  the  ]\Iusee  Orfila, 
from  its  founder,  who  died  in  1853,  is  still  maintained  in  the  Ecole 
de  Medecine ;  and  both  are  open  to  the  public  upon  application. 

The  official  museum  of  weights  and  measures  dates  from  the 
latter  part  of  1 841,  when  there  was  constructed  for  this  purpose  a 
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special  salle  at  the  Ministr}'  of  Commerce,  in  which  were  collected 
the  standards  of  all  the  weights  and  measures  emplo)'ed  in  France 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  Since  1848,  this  depository  has  been 
maintained  in  the  Musee  Industriel  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers.  In  the  Ecole  superieure  des  Mines  is  a  very  rich 
museum  of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  paleontology,  open  to  the 
public  on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturda)'s ; 
in  the  Observatoire  may  be  seen,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month,  at  two  o'clock  precisely,  a  small  astronomical  museum  and 
the  principal  instruments  of  the  observatory ;  in  the  Hotel  des 
Monnaies  is  a  ^lusee  IMonetaire  which  ma\-  be  visited,  with  an 
authorization  from  the  director,  in  the  afternoons  of  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays.  For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  social  institutions 
intended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  the 
Comte  de  Chambrun  founded  a  Musee  Social,  now  in  the  Rue 
Las-Cases,  where  may  be  consulted  documents,  models,  plans, 
statutes,  etc.,  of  savings  institutions,  asylums,  measures  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  beneficial  associations,  syndicates,  model  tenement- 
houses,  etc.  A  smaller  collection  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found 
in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  The  museum  in  the 
Rue  Las-Cases  is  open  to  the  public  ever\-  da)',  there  are  also 
Conferences  on  Tuesdays,  and  an  annual  special  concours  with  a 
prize  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  There  is  even,  in  the  little 
Rue  Gay-Lussac,  a  Musee  Pedagogique,  open  every  Thursday. 
At  the  back  of  the  Listitution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  in  the  Rue 
Bertrand,  is  a  museum  of  the  blind,  known  as  the  Musee  X'alcntin 
Haiiy,  divided  into  two  sections,  one  containing  objects  invented 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  and  the  other,  objects  invented  or  man- 
ufactured by  them.  This  is  open  on  Tuesda\'s  or  Wednesdays. 
Of  the  minor  museum  devoted  to  the  arts,  one  of  the  most 
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important  is  that  of  the  Arts  Decoratifs,  founded  in  1877  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  developing  in  France  the  culture  of 
the  arts  and  their  application  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  directed 
by  the  society  of  the  Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  the 
headquarters  of  which  are  in  the  Place  des  Vosges.  This  museum 
was  in  1898  transferred  from  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  to  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan  of  the  Louvre,  and  it  includes  objets  d'art, 
furniture,  tapestries,  faiences,  draperies,  decorative  paintings  and 
sculptures,  and  clocks.  At  the  Institut,  in  the  pavilion  near  the 
statue  of  Voltaire,  is  the  little  museum  founded  by  the  Comtesse 
de  Caen,  who  died  in  1870,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of  her 
fortune  to  found  pensions  for  the  young  artists,  Prix  de  Rome,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  contribute  each  a  work  toward  the 
formation  of  a  special  museum.  This  collection  includes  a  number 
of  paintings,  sculptures,  and  architectural  designs ;  it  is  not  con- 
sidered a  public  museum,  but  may  be  visited  any  day  in  the  week 
by  applying  for  a  permit.  A  more  important  one,  perhaps,  is  that 
of  Saint-Quentin,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour's  ride  from  Paris, 
where  may  be  seen  a  collection  of  eighty  portraits  in  pastel,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Maurice  Quentin  de  La  Tour, — somewhat 
conventionalized,  having,  possibly,  too  much  sameness  of  method 
and  too  strong  a  general  family  likeness  among  themselves,  but 
singularly  vivid  and  life-like  all  of  them.  "  A  stupefying  museum 
of  the  life  and  of  the  humanity  of  a  society !  "  wrote  the  De  Gon- 
court  brothers.  "  When  you  enter,  a  singular  impression  takes 
possession  of  you,  and  one  which  no  other  paintings  of  the  past 
have  given  us  elsewhere;  all  these  heads  turn  as  if  to  see  you,  all 
these  eyes  look  at  you,  and  it  seems  as  if  your  entrance  into  this 
great  salle  in  which  all  the  mouths  are  silent,  had  interrupted  the 
friendly  converse  of  the  eighteenth  century."     The  artist  himself 
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is  reported  as  having  said  :  "  They  think  that  I  seize  only  the 
features  of  their  countenances,  but  I  descend  into  the  depths  of 
themselves  and  I  cany  off  with  me  their  entire  individuahty." 

That  lesser  and  baser  method  of  reproducing  the  appearance 
of  life,  the  wax  figure,  is,  of  course,  well  known  in  this  capital,  but 
does  not  succeed  in  imposing  itself  to  any  great  extent  upon  the 
popular  consciousness.  During  the  Second  Empire,  there  was  a 
Musee  des  Figures  de  Cire,  of  notable  personages,  on  the  Boulevard 
de  Strasbourg,  which  did  not  meet  with  much  success  ;  and  the 
present  establishments  are:  the  Musee  Grevin,  founded  by  the  cele- 
brated designer  of  that  name,  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre ;  the 
Musee  de  la  Porte-Saint-Denis,  near  that  monument;  and  the  Musee 
Oiler,  at  the  Olympia,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  Finally, 
to  return  to  more  serious  things,  there  is  an  interesting  little  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  collection,  very  varied,  called  a  Musee,  in  the 
Grand  Opera-house,  open  on  certain  days  to  public  inspection. 
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T  was  not  until  so  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century  that,  in  France,  a  somewhat 
more  comfortable  mode  of  locomo- 
tion than  that  of  the  two  known  to 
primiti\-e  man — walking  on  his  own 
legs,  and  riding  on  the  back  of  a 
quadruped — began  to  be  adopted  in 
France.  Henri  III  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  king  to  set  up  his 
carriage,  but  his  high  officials,  as 
we  have  stated  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, long  continued  to  appear  in 
ceremonious  processions,  mounted 
on  mules.  The  first  coaches  had 
leathern  curtains  for  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  and  the  first  public  veiiicles 
transported  travellers  and  merchan- 
dise from  Paris  to  Amiens,  Rouen, 
and  Orleans.  The  statutes  and 
regulations  of  the  saddlers  and 
coach-builders  of  the  city,  faubourgs,  and  banlieuc  of  Paris  were 

regulated  by  letters  patent  given  by  Henri  HI  in  P'ebruary.  1577, 
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and  confirmed  by  Henri  IV  in  November,  1595.  Sauval,  whom 
we  have  ah'eady  quoted,  learned  from  "  the  old  Madame  Pilou  " 
that  there  were  no  private  carriages  in  Paris  before  the  end  of 
the  League.  The  first  person  whom  she  knew  as  having  one  was 
an  acquaintance  and  neighbor,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  apothecary' 
of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  whose  name  was  Favereau.  "  To  tell 
how  her  carriage  was  constructed,  that  is  what  this  lady  did  not 
do ;  she  remembered  only  that  it  was  suspended  by  means  of 
cords  or  straps,  that  it  was  entered  by  means  of  an  iron  ladder, 
and  that,  finally,  it  bore  almost  no  resemblance  to  the  carriage 
of  the  present  day. 

"  Such  a  novelty  was  it^  that  the  children  and  lower  classes 
ran  after  it  in  the  streets,  and  often  with  hootings. 

"  To  ride  through  the  city,  she  harnessed  two  horses  to  it, 
and  four  when  she  went  to  the  country ;  and  there  were  even  not 
any  more  to  the  carriage  of  Henri  le  Grand  when  he  drove  to 
Saint-Germain  with  the  queen,  and  when  his  horses,  not  having 
been  watered,  ran  away  into  the  river  at  the  Pont  de  Neuilly ; 
which  accident  obliged  him  in  the  future  when  he  left  the  city 
to  have  six  horses,  with  a  postilion  on  one  of  the  leaders,  to 
restrain  them  in  case  of  a  similar  occurrence.  In  which,  more- 
over, he  was  imitated  by  the  great  seigneurs."  At  the  death  of 
this  king,  Henri  IV,  there  were  in  the  capital  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  private  carriages,  all  designated  as  can-osscs.  The  car- 
rosses  publics  did  not  appear  till  1645.  After  1620,  the  private 
vehicles  became  so  numerous  in  the  streets  that  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  counted,  "  heavy,  swaying  machines,"  says  another 
chronicler,  "  perched  very  high,  badly  swung,  with  spokes  of  carved 
wood,  and  panels  hung  with  cloth."  They  were  so  large  that  eight 
persons  could   readily  be   accommodated  inside.      Consequently, 
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they  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  thus  gave  the  pedestrians 
ample  leisure  in  which  to  admire  the  fineness  of  the  hangings, 
the  style  of  the  horses,  and  the  rich  costumes  of  the  coachmen 


\rv^ 


OMNIBUS   AND   CAliS. 


and  the  lackeys.  About  1645,  these  cumbrous  vehicles  had  been 
replaced  for  the  fashionable  ladies  who  took  their  airing  on  the 
Cours-la-Reine,  by  caleclics,  much  lighter  and  better  equipped,  hut 
still  with   four  horses,  showy  liveries,  painted   armoriiil   bearings, 
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and  lined  with  velvet  and  silk.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of 
these  was  that  of  Mademoiselle  Ninon  de  L'Enclos ;  and  as  many 
as  eight  hundred  could  be  seen  on  the  Cours  on  a  fine  day  in  the 
Paris  season. 

The  popular  name  of  the  modern  Parisian  cab  is  generally 
stated  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  an  Irish  saint,  an  an- 
chorite, the  patron  saint  of  gardeners,  and  who  died  a.d.  679.  It 
was  under  the  sign  of  this  incongruous  sponsor  that  the  first  pur- 
veyor of  hired  cabs,  one  Nicolas  Sauvage,  set  up  his  establishment 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Martin.  But,  according  to  other  historians,  it  was 
not  Saint  Fiacre,  but  a  mortal  of  that  name  who  is  thus  immortal- 
ized ;  he  it  was  who  first  conceiv^ed  this  idea,  and  it  was  in  the 
Quartier  Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre  that  he  opened  his  first  estab- 
lishment of  vehicles  hired  by  the  hour  or  the  day.  In  support  of 
this  statement,  various  quotations  are  given  from  contemporaries, 
one,  at  least,  of  them  in  verse.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  com- 
petitors in  his  new  enterprise,  one  of  the  first  and  most  formidable 
being  Nicolas  Sauvage,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Martin,  opposite  the  Rue 
de  Montmorency,  under  the  sign  of  Saint  Fiacre.  "  I  remember 
very  well,"  says  the  Pere  Labat,  "  to  have  seen  the  first  carrossc  dc 
loiiagc  that  there  was  in  Paris.  It  was  called  the  carrossc  a  cinq 
sols,  because  the  price  was  only  five  sols  by  the  hour.  Six  persons 
could  be  accommodated  in  it,  as  there  were  portieres  which  low- 
ered, similar  to  those  which  ma}'  be  seen  to-da}'  in  the  coaches 
and  carrosses ;  and  as  there  were  as  yet  no  lanterns  in  the  streets, 
this  carrosse  had  one  fixed  to  an  iron  rod  at  the  corner  of  the 
imperiale,  to  the  left  of  the  driver.  This  light,  and  the  squeaking 
made  by  the  various  parts  of  the  vehicle,  badly  put  together,  made 
it  visible  and  audible  from  a  great  distance."  Voltaire  was  more 
eloquent :  "  It  was  at  this  time  that  was  invented  the  magnificent 
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convenience  of  these  carrosses,  ornamented  with  glass  and  sus- 
pended by  means  of  springs  ;  so  that  the  citizen  of  Paris  can  travel 
about  in  this  great  city  more  luxuriousl}-  than  the  Roman  citizen 
could  formerly  reach  the  Capitol." 

About  five  years  later,  in  1650,  one  Charles  Villerme  obtained 
by  the  pa}'mcnt  of  fifteen  thousand  livres  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  running  public  carriages  in  the  city;  in  INIay,  1657,  this  mo- 
nopoly was  granted  by  letters  patent  to  M.  de  Gi\-ry,  he  being 
authorized  to  establish  on  the  squares  and  other  public  and 
convenient  places  of  the  city  and  faubourgs  as  many  carrosses, 
caleches,  and  chariots  drawn  b)'  two  horses  as  he  judged  proper, 
to  be  stationed  there  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  let  to  any  one  who  might  have  need 
of  them,  by  the  hour,  half-hour,  day,  or  otherwise,  in  case  he 
wished  to  be  driven  from  one  place  to  another  as  his  business 
might  call  him,  either  in  the  city  or  faubourgs,  or  within  a  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  leagues  in  the  environs.  In  September,  1666, 
De  Givry  ceded  this  privilege  to  the  brothers  Francini. 

The  very  great  modifications  that  were  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  coaches  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  and  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Louis  XIV  obliged  the  maitres  of  the 
corporation  of  carriage-builders  to  draw  up  new  statutes,  which 
were  defined  in  fifty-five  articles  by  letters  patent  dated  June,  1650. 
These  were  subsequently  reduced  to  forty-eight  articles,  and  the 
new  regulations  authorized  by  letters  patent  of  September,  1678; 
the  corporation,  thus  definite]}'  established,  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Saint  Lloi.  Louis  XIV,  however,  did  not  look  with  a 
very  favorable  eye  on  the  establishment  of  private  carriages  b)'  his 
subjects ;  he  wished  to  restrict  their  use,  at  least,  to  married  men, 
and  Fontenay-Marcuil  obtained  the   ro\-al  permission  to  provide 
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himself  with  one  onh'  when  he  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
take  a  wife  as  well.  But  their  employment  constantly  increased, 
and  M.  de  Chevreuse  had  no  less  than  fifteen  constructed  in  order 
that  he  might  select  that  one  which  was  the  most  comfortable.  In 
1647,  there  were  Hnes  of  carrosses  or  coches  de  voyage  from  Paris 
to  forty-three  of  the  cities  of  France ;  these  coaches  carried  eight 
passengers  each,  and  were  drawn  by  six  stout  horses,  driv^en  by 
two  coachmen  mounted  as  postilions. 

But  not  even  the  possession  of  a  private  carriage  insured  the 
safety  of  the  traveller  of  the  period,  even  in  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal itself  In  1660,  we  find  Mademoiselle  de  Scudeiy  writing  thus: 
"  During  the  last  six  weeks,  there  have  been  many  most  audacious 
robberies  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  More  than  forty  carriages,  of 
persons  of  quality,  have  been  stopped  and  plundered  by  the 
robbers,  who  are  always  on  horseback,  and  in  parties  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty." 

The  elaborate  pomp  and  ceremonial  attending  the  movements 
of  the  royal  court  were  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  species  of 
triumphal  progress  made  by  Louis  XIV  and  his  "three  queens" 
through  French  Flanders,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at 
Saint-Germain.  "  The  royal  party  is  a  numerous  one.  The  car- 
riages prepared  for  them  are  surpassingly  sumptuous, — large,  com- 
modious, and  slung  on  springs ;  luxuriously  cushioned,  and  fitted 
up  with  rich  velvet  and  an  abundance  of  gold  embroideries  and 
fringes.  They  have  glass  windows, — an  improvement  now  gener- 
ally adopted  in  the  carriages  of  the  rich, — and  they  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  paintings  on  the  panels  are  master- 
pieces, usually  mythological  subjects,  in  which,  under  the  aspect 
of  a  god,  you  may  trace  the  features  of  Louis  XIV.  The  liv- 
eries of  the  crowd  of  lackeys,  the  harness  and  trappings  of  the 
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horses,  are  of  corresponding  magnificence.  Besides  Madame, 
the  queen  is  of  the  party,  also  Madame  de  jNIontespan, — now 
siirintcndaiitc  dc  la  niaisoii  dc  la  rcinc, — Madame  de  La  Valliere, 
Mademoiselle  de  Keroual,  several  princesses,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
royal  household  most  distinguished  for  beauty.  Mademoiselle  de 
IMontpensier,  with  her  numerous  pages  and  ladies-in-waiting,  and 
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carriages  of  her  own,  rivalling  the  king's,  has  joined  the  cortege, 
but  less  for  the  sake  of  increasing  its  brilliancy  and  partaking  of 
the  festivities — which  began  when  the  pageant  left  Saint-Gci-main, 
and  are  to  continue  through  its  route — than  to  be  near  Lauzun, 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  the  Guards,  and  now  high  in 
favor  with  the  king.  .  .  .  The  little  dauphin,  nine  years  of 
age,  is  there  with  his  court, — the  Due  and  Duchessc  de  Montausier, 
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governor  and  governess;  Bossuet,  just  appointed  preceptor,  and 
a  train  of  attendants.  M.  Pelisson  is  the  historiographer  appointed 
b)'  the  king  to  accompany  this  royal  pageant.     .     .     . 

"All  the  cooks  and  the  scullions  with  the  royal  batteries  de 
eiiisiue  and  the  maitres  d' hotel,  with  the  silver,  the  china,  the  glass, 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  together  with  workmen  innumerable, 
to  fit  up  the  banqueting  and  the  ball  rooms,  precede  the  king 
and  the  royal  cortege.  Their  business  is  to  prepare  at  the  ap- 
pointed places  for  his  Majesty's  arrival.  With  them  are  also 
wagons  laden  with  beds  and  splendid  furniture  from  the  royal 
palaces,  a  party  of  pioneers  going  before  to  clear  or  make  the 
roads  for  this  mighty  procession.  Fifteen  thousand  soldiers  march 
before  the  court,  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrisons ;  the  king's 
staff  officers  ride  near  his  carriage,  the  '  Cent  Gardes,'  Suisses, 
also  accompany  him,  and  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  follow, — a 
menace  to  the  people,  should  any  signs  of  dissatisfaction  be  evinced 
at  this  triumphal  march  through  their  country.  For,  although 
peace  is  signed,  the  French  are  looked  upon  in  Flanders  as  even 
less  desirable  masters  than  the  more  distant  Spaniards.  .  .  . 
With  this  pompous  retinue — like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  devouring  all 
that  lay  before  it — French  Flanders  was  traversed.     .     .     .  " 

But  the  spirit  of  another  age  was  already  in  the  air,  and  as 
early  as  1662  the  first  public  omnibuses  were  seen  circulating  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  On  the  19th  of  January  of  that  year,  this 
privilege  was  granted  to  Artus  Gouffier,  Due  de  Roannez,  Jean  du 
Bouschet,  Marquis  de  Sourches,  and  Pierre  de  Perrin,  Marquis  de 
Crenan,  and  registered  by  the  Parlement  on  the  23d  of  February 
following.  These  new  vehicles  were  to  traverse  the  city  in  certain 
directions,  at  fixed  hours,  and  the  price  was  five  sous  the  place. 
The  first  line,  from  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine  to  the  Luxembourg, 
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was  opened  on  the  i8th  of  March  with  seven  carrosses  ;  the  second, 
from  the  Phice  Royale  to  Saint-Roch,  on  the  iith  of  April;  the 
third  ran  from  the  Rue  Montmartre  to  the  Luxembourg;  the  fourth, 
from  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Paul  to  the  Rue  Taranne,  and  the 
fifth,  from  the  Rue  de  Poitou  to  the  Luxembourg.  These  car- 
rosses-omnibus  had  each  eight  places,  they  bore  the  arms  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  the  coachmen  and  conductors  wore  blue  cas- 
socks, which,  for  the  third  and  fifth  lines,  were  decorated  with  a 
lacing  of  a  special  color.  Their  use  was  especially  forbidden  to 
soldiers,  pages,  and  lacke\-s,  "r/  autrcs  gens  dc  livrcc,  viancenvrcs, 
ct  gens  de  bras,  pour  la  plus  grandc  libcrtc  ct  couunoditc  dcs  pcr- 
sonncs  de  merited  Consequenth',  all  these  thus  debarred  from 
the  privilege  of  riding  viewed  the  new  vehicles  and  their  occu- 
pants with  strong  disfavor,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
inauguration  of  the  enterprise  was  attended  by  the  hooting  of 
the  populace.  The  sister  of  Blaise  Pascal,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  this  new  method  of  circulation,  in  a  letter 
quoted  by  M.  de  Genouillac,  gives  a  somewhat  different  \ersion 
of  this  great  event : 

"  The  establishment  was  opened  on  Saturda}-,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  but  with  a  marvellous  pomp  and  brillianc\'.  The 
seven  carrosses  with  which  this  first  route  (from  the  Porte  Saint- 
Antoine  to  the  Luxembourg)  were  provided  were  distributed, 
three  at  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine  and  four  before  the  Luxembourg, 
where  were  stationed  at  the  same  time  two  connnissioners  of  the 
Chatelet  in  their  robes,  four  guards  of  iNIonsieur  le  grand  prevost, 
ten  or  twehe  of  the  city  archers,  and  as  man}'  horsemen.  When 
everything  was  in  readiness,  Messieurs  les  commissaires  formally- 
announced  the  opening  of  the  line,  and,  having  demonstrateil 
its  utility,  they  exhorted   the   bourgeois   to  support  it,  and   they 
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declared  to  tout  Ic  petit  pciiplc  that  if  they  offered  it  the  least  insult 
their  punishment  would  be  rigorous,  and  this  they  proclaimed  in 
the  name  of  the  king.  Afterward,  they  delivered  to  the  coachmen 
their  cassocks,  which  are  blues,  the  colors  of  the  king  and  of  the 
city,  with  the  arms  of  the  king  and  of  the  city  embroidered  on 
the  stomach,  then  the  start  was  made.  They  sent  off  a  carrosse, 
having  a  guard  of  Monsieur  le  grand  prevost  inside.  Half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  they  dispatched  another,  then  the  two 
others  at  the  same  intervals  of  time,  each  of  them  having  a  guard 
who  remained  with  it  all  that  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  archers 
of  the  city  and  the  mounted  men  distributed  themselves  along  the 
route  followed."  At  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine,  the  same  ceremonies 
were  observed  in  dispatching  the  three  vehicles  there  stationed. 
All  passed  off  without  the  least  disorder,  she  says. 

An  ordinance  of  1696,  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Xa- 
tionale,  gives  some  curious  details  concerning  the  public  fiacres, 
or,  as  they  are  entitled,  dcs  carrosscs  ct  calcscJics  par  hcnrvs,  cxposees 
dans  Ics  riics  ct  places  dc  Paris.  This  concession  or  monopoly  was 
then  held  by  Elie  du  Fresnoy,  conseiller  du  roi,  treasurer  of  the 
order  of  Saint-Louis,  and  by  the  Marquis  de  Barbezieux,  secre- 
taire d'Etat.  It  appears  that  "  certain  individuals,  such  as  gens 
d'cpec,  vagabonds  and  others,  interfered  with  and  made  use  of 
these  aforesaid  carrosses  and  calesches  without  paying  for  them, 
or  at  most  paying  veiy  little,  and  were  guilty  of  unheard-of 
violence  against  the  coachmen,  and  other  individuals  who  were 
within  the  same."  All  these  violences,  mounting  the  seats  of  the 
coachmen,  beating  or  otherwise  maltreating  them,  were  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  a  hundred  livres  and  of  imprisonment. 
This  ordinance  also  put  an  end  to  the  interminable  disputes  be- 
tween these  cockers  and  their  patrons  on  the  subject  of  the  fare, 
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b)'  fixing  it  legall}-, — for  the  first  hour,  twenty-five  sols;  for  a  two- 
horse  carrosse,  twenty  sols  for  each  succeeding  hour ;  and  four 
livres  ten  sols  for  the  half-day  or  the  afternoon, — all  to  be  paid  in 
advance  and  before  taking  a  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  under  penalty 
of  imprisonment  and  five  hundred  li\'res  fine  for  contravention  of 
the  regulation.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  pourboirc, — that  was 
probably,  as  at  the  present  da}*,  left  to  custom  to  determine. 

The  gradual  approach  to  the  comparative  refinements  of 
modern  civilization  may  be  traced  in  the  successive  official  regu- 
lations of  these  public  vehicles  of  all  kinds, — as,  indeed,  in  most 
other  social  institutions.  An  ordinance  of  January  27,  1772,  di- 
rected that  all  lost  articles  found  in  any  coaches,  carrosses,  and 
voiturcs  puhliqtics,  by  land  or  water,  not  reclaimed  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  should  be  notified  to  the  procureur  du  roi.  By  letters 
patent  enregistered  by  the  Parlement  in  Februar\-,  1779,  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  maintaining  public  carriages  both  in  the  city 
and  the  faubourgs  was  granted  to  one  Pierre  Perreau,  for  thirty 
years  from  the  i  st  of  April  following ;  the  creation  of  any  other 
establishment  of  voitures  publiques  without  his  consent  being 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  three  thousand  livres.  The  tariff  of  these 
voitures  de  place  was  also  fixed,  but  as  the  cochers  of  I\I.  Perreau 
continued  to  dispute  with  their  patrons,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind,  an  ordinance  of  police  in  April  following  regulated  all  these 
prices  with  the  greatest  precision,  as  well  as  for  those  districts  out- 
side of  Paris,  such  as  the  Gros-Caillou,  the  Ecole  Militaire,  Picpus, 
Chaillot,  Le  Montague  dcs  Bons-Hommcs,  and  the  Invalides, 
courses  for  which  the  price  was  fixed  at  from  forty  to  forty-five 
sols.  P^or  all  distances  not  exceednig  two  leagues  from  the 
boundary-stone  placed  in  the  Parvis  Notre-Dame,  these  rates  were 
carefully  defined,  and  though  these  discussions  between  tra\'ellcrs 
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and  automedons  still  continued,  they  experienced  a  sensible  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  and  violence. 

The  Rev^olution,  naturally,  endeavored  to  abolish  this  insti- 
tution, in  common  with  most  others.  The  rapid  courses  of  the 
elegants  through  the  streets  in  these  cabriolets  offended  the  bureau 
central,  which,  accordingl}-,  issued  an  arrctc  in  t\\Q  Journal  dc  Paris 
of  April  17,  1797,  in  these  terms:  "  Considering  that  the  cabriolets 
de  place  are  recognized  as  infinitely  more  harmful  than  useful  in 
Paris,  it  has  been  forbidden  by  the  arrete  of  the  22d  Germinal  to 
the  hirers  of  cabriolets  and  of  all  other  \-ehicles  to  exhibit  them  or 
to  station  them,  after  the  lOth  Floreal  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  let,  in  any  street,  or  in  an}'  public  place,  of  this  commune." 
But  the  public  protested,  and  the  bureau  central  felt  obliged  to 
issue  another  decree :  "  Considering  that  the  stationing  of  the 
cabriolets  destined  only  for  circulation  in  the  exterior  of  Paris 
may  be  permitted  without  inconvenience  upon  certain  localities  in 
this  commune,  the  Conseil  has  issued  an  arrete  of  the  22d  Prairial, 
approved  by  the  department  of  the  Seine  on  the  1 2th  Messidor, 
decreeing  in  substance  the  following :  Those  who  wish  to  establish 
one  or  several  cabriolets  are  required  to  declare  their  purpose  to 
the  bureau  central,  which  will  deliver  to  them  their  permissions 
and  their  numbers.  The  word  Paris  and  the  number  shall  be 
painted  in  black,  in  oil,  upon  a  white  ground."  At  the  same  time, 
the  administration  designated  as  stations  upon  which  the  voitures 
publiques  might  be  stationed  the  Ouai  des  Tuileries,  along  the 
walls  of  the  garden  of  the  same,  the  Rue  des  Petites-Ecuries, 
the  Place  Saint-Michel,  and  the  Rue  Amelot,  along  the  side  of  the 
house  of  the  citizen  Beaumarchais. 

But  the  modern  omnibus,  as  the  Parisians  know  it,  seems  to 
date    definitely    from   1828,    all    the    previous    enterprises    having 
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succumbed  after  longer  or  shorter  leases  of  life.  In  1 768,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  lines  of  public  vehicles,  practically 
open  to  all,  circulating  upon  certain  definite  routes,  picking  up  and 
dropping  their  passengers  at  will,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  three  sols, 
whatever  might  be  the  length  of  the  ride.  These  vehicles  were 
carrosses,  but  the  enterprise  was  short-lived.  In  1 8 19,  a  Sieur 
Godot  solicited  from  the  Prefet  de  Police  authorization  to  establish 
a  service  of  omnibuses  upon  the  boulevards  and  along  the  quais, 
but  his  request  was  refused  upon  the  pretext  that  these  vehicles, 
constantly  stopping  in  the  thoroughfares,  w^ould  seriously  em- 
barrass the  general  circulation.  It  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  capital,  even  at  this  date,  was  much  smaller  in  extent 
than  at  present,  and  that  consequently  the  need  of  more  rapid 
locomotion  from  one  point  to  another  was  much  less  strongly  felt. 
In  1827,  a  M.  Baudry,  who  had  already  established  omnibus  lines 
in  Xantes  and  in  Bordeaux,  where  they  were  found  to  create  no 
especial  disorder,  succeeded  in  concluding  with  the  then  prefect, 
]\I.  de  Belleyme,  a  treaty  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  put  in 
circulation  in  the  streets  no  less  than  a  hundred  vehicles,  known 
as  omnibuses,  the  price  of  a  ride  in  any  of  which  was  regulated  at 
five  sous.  The  first  line  established  was  that  of  the  boulex'ards  ; 
from  the  central  bureau,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Lancr}-,  an 
omnibus  set  out  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  for  the  Madeleine 
and  another  for  the  Bastille.  "  By  means  of  a  pedal,  the  driver 
operated  a  species  of  organ  placed  under  his  feet  and  which 
gave  by  its  fanfare  the  signal  for  departure  There  was  no 
conductor.  The  vehicle  was  closed  behind  by  a  dcjor  which 
opened  by  means  of  a  spring  set  in  movement  by  the  tliixer." 
On  the  30th  of  January,  1828,  these  first  omnibu.ses  made  their 
appearance. 
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One  of  the  first  results  of  M.  Baudr}-''s  enterprise  was  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  fodder  in  the  city,  so  that  he  appHed  for 
and  obtained  permission  to  increase  the  price  of  his  fares  to  six 
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sous  after  1830,  a  figure  at  which  it  has  remained  for  first-class 
places  on  all  omnibuses  and  tram-ways  ever  since.     It  was  said 
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that  the  success  of  his  enterprise  was  due  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  who,  seeing  the  general  disincHnation  to  patronize  these 
vehicles,  made  a  bet  that  she  would  ride  publicly  in  one  of  them, 
and  did  so.  In  a  few  years  there  were  a  number  of  Hnes  running 
to  different  portions  of  the  city,  and  under  various  names, — the 
Dames  Blanches,  the  Carolines,  the  Favorites,  the  Orleanaises, 
the  Diligentes,  the  Bearnaises,  the  Citadines,  the  Ecossaises,  the 
Batignollaises,  the  Hirondelles,  the  Gazelles,  the  Excellentes, 
the  Parisiennes,  and  the  Tricycles, — these  last  being  provided  with 
three  wheels,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax  on  four-wheeled  vehicles, 
and  drawn  by  three  horses.  They  are  said  to  have  contained 
twenty  places,  though  for  the  ordinary  omnibuses  the  number  was 
but  fifteen  in  the  interior.  The  impcrialc  was  not  )'et  invented. 
All  these  were  long,  low  vehicles,  furnished  with  three  or  four 
small  windows  on  each  side,  entered  from  a  door  at  the  rear,  up  a 
short  flight  of  steps,  the  driver  perched  upon  his  box  at  the  front 
and  furnished  with  a  leathern  apron,  much  as  at  present.  The 
exterior  walls  of  the  omnibus  were  generally  divided  into  three 
upright  panels,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  three  vehicles  run 
together.  The  Tricycle,  however,  was  painted  in  long  horizontal 
lines,  like  the  modern  omnibus.  Each  of  the  ser\'ices  named 
served  distinct  lines, — the  Favorites,  seven ;  the  Omnibus  and  the 
Dames  Blanches,  four;  the  Tricycles,  two,  etc.;  the  Batignollaises 
were  obliged  to  charge  a  fare  of  six  sous  from  the  beginning 
because  of  the  hill  which  they  were  obliged  to  ascend  and  wliicli 
required  the  addition  of  an  extra  horse.  The  \'ehicles  of  cacli 
line  had  a  distinctive  color, — the  Dames  Blanches,  white ;  the 
Parisiennes,  green,  etc. 

Under  Louis-Philippe,  the  public  still  manifested  unwillingness 
to  patronize  these  lines  of  communication,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
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the  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  corrcspondance  which  saved  them 
in  1836.  An  extract  from  Lc  nccessairc  dii  voyagciir,  however,  in 
1830,  informs  us  that  "  the  correspondances  are  estabhshed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  transportation  from  the  centre 
of  Paris  in  the  most  different  directions."  The  word  may  not 
here  be  used  in  its  modern  sense.  The  voitures  a  imperiale,  which 
enable  half  the  passengers  to  ride  on  the  roof,  and  at  half  the 
price  for  seats  in  the  interior,  were  invented  in  1853,  and  imme- 
diately became  very  popular.  Not  only  are  these  exposed  seats 
taken  by  preference  in  pleasant  weather,  but  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  among  the  waiting 
throngs  at  the  various  stations  well-dressed  persons  refuse  to 
ride  a  Vintcrictir  and  prefer  to  wait  for  the  next  vehicle.  The 
usual  French  thrift,  and  the  smallness  of  the  usual  French  income, 
are  largely  responsible  for  this, — the  necessity  for  economy,  for 
providing  for  dots  for  the  daughters,  is  so  strongly  felt,  that  no 
one  hesitates  to  mount  the  steep  and  narrow  stairway  at  the  rear 
of  the  vehicle  to  save  his  three  sous.  So  much  of  an  institution 
has  this  become,  that  in  the  new  electric  tram-ways,  which  have  no 
imperiales,  the  necessity  for  providing  a  second-class  division  has 
been  recognized,  and  the  car  is  accordingly  divided  into  sections, 
of  which  the  one  farthest  from  the  entrance  and  with  the  seats 
upholstered  in  plush  is  reserved  for  the  wealthy  and  the  proud. 
The  adjoining  compartment,  with  leather-covered  seats  (much 
pleasanter  in  hot  weather),  and  the  entrance  platform,  frequently  in 
the  middle  of  the  car,  are  for  the  three-sou  people. 

The  fusion  of  all  these  different  omnibus  lines  in  one  great 
one,  a  measure  favored  by  the  municipal  administration,  was 
brought  about  in  1855  ;  on  the  12th  of  February  of  that  year 
the  Compagnie  generalc  dcs  Omnibus  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
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city  by  which  it  agreed  to  pay  the  latter  an  annual  sum  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs  for  the  privilege  of  runnino- 
three  hundred  and  fifty  vehicles.  In  1854,  the  year  preceding  this 
consolidation,  the  different  companies  had  in  use  four  hundred 
vehicles  and  over  thirty-seven  hundred  horses,  and  carried  thirty- 
four  millions  of  passengers;  after  i860,  when  the  barricres  of 
Paris  had  been  remo\-ed,  these  figures  had  increased  for  the 
Compagnie  to  five  hundred  and  six  vehicles,  sixty-seven  hundred 
horses,  and  more  than  seventy-six  millions  of  travellers;  in  1865, 
to  six  hundred  and  twent}'-one  vehicles,  seventy-three  hundred 
horses,  and  more  than  a  hundred  million  passengers ;  on  the  ist  of 
January,  1879,  the  Compagnie  possessed  fifteen  hundred  vehicles 
of  every  description,  and  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  horses, — 
during  the  Exposition  of  1878,  the  number  of  horses  had  been 
increased  to  over  thirteen  thousand,  and  the  number  of  persons 
transported  was  given  as  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  millions  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
increase  in  the  material  owned  by  the  Compagnie  has  not  been 
very  rapid ;  for  1896,  the  official  figures  were:  sixteen  thousand 
three  hundred  horses ;  the  greatest  number  of  vehicles  in  actual, 
daily  circulation,  eleven  hundred  ;  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried, more  than  two  hundred  and  forty-six  millions.  It  was 
estimated  that  these  vehicles  traversed  in  this  year  thirty-eight 
millions  of  kilometres.  The  line  the  most  patronized  is  that  of 
Montrouge-Gare  de  I'Est,  and  that  the  least,  ]\Iontrouge-Garc  de 
Passy;  the  day  on  which  there  is  the  least  travel  is  h'rida}-,  and 
the  hour  at  which  the  would-be  passenger  has  the  best  chance 
of  getting  a  seat  in  his  omnibus  is  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon,— probably  because  all  the  world  is  then  at  dejeuner.  The 
monopoly   of  the    Compagnie,    renewed    by    the    agreements    of 
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June   1 8,   i860,   and  July   21,  1877,  expires  by  limitation  on  the 
31st  of  May,  1 9 10. 

Under  the  Second  Empire  also  was  brought  about  a  con- 
solidation of  all  the  various  lines  of  cabs  and  fiacres  in  the  capital. 
The  Compagnie  des  Petites  Voitures  was  originally  established  in 
March,  1855,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  city 
and  the  company  by  which  the  latter,  represented  by  the  Sieurs 
Bourbon  and  their  associates,  undertook  to  purchase  the  material 
of  the  private  owners  at  prices  to  be  agreed  upon,  if  necessary 
upon  the  judgment  of  an  expert.  By  this  measure,  the  annual 
income  of  the  city  was  increased  by  one  million  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  francs.  A  commencement  was  made  by  pur- 
chasing sixteen  hundred  voitures  dc  p/acc  ^nd  five  hnndre-d  voitJurs 
de  remise,  the  owners  of  which  were  paid  either  in  cash  or  in 
bonds  of  the  new  Compagnie,  which  also  the  city  required  to  place 
in  circulation  a  thousand  other  vehicles,  half  of  which  should  be 
de  remise.  The  enterprise  prospered,  the  hundred-franc  shares 
of  the  company  mounted  rapidly  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
francs;  in  1862,  a  new  contract  was  made  with  the  city  by  which 
the  company  was  obliged  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  public 
a  total  of  three  thousand  voitures  de  place  and  five  hundred 
voitures  de  remise.  This  monopol)-  no  longer  exists,  to-day  there 
are  in  the  city  three  Compagnies  de  Petites  Voitures,  Fiacres,  or 
Voitures  de  Place, — the  Compagnie  Generale,  the  Urbaine,  and 
L'Abeille,  in  addition  to  several  private  enterprises.  These,  united 
in  their  general  interests  in  the  Chambre  S)-ndicale  des  Entre- 
preneurs de  Voitures  de  Place  du  Departement  de  la  Seine,  dis- 
posed in  1898  of  thirteen  thousand  carriages,  open,  with  two 
places  (three,  counting  the  strapontin,  or  folding-seat,  in  front),  or 
closed,  with  two  or  four  places  with  galerie  on  the  roof  for  the 
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hea\-y  baggage,  all  placed  ciail)'  in  the  streets  for  the  service  of 
the  public.  In  1899,  this  number  was  increased  b}-  five  hundred 
new  fiacres,  provided  for  the  coming  Exposition  Universelle  ; — 
and  during  the  unsuccessful  strike  of  the  cochers  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  in  August,  1900,  when,  it  was  said,  there  were  a 
thousand  cabs  withdrawn  from  daih'  circulation,  there  was  notice- 
able a  decided  diminution  in  the  crush  of  vehicles  on  the  boule- 
vards, a  still  sufficient  number  of  fiacres  for  the  apparent  needs 
of  the  public,  and  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  haughtiness  or 
surliness  of  the  cochers  still  in  service.  Still,  there  were  man}' 
occasions  during  this  Exposition  summer  when  the  cabbies  felt 
themselves  to  be  masters  of  the  situation,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  increased  demand  for  their  services  to  increase  their  popular 
reputation  for  incivility. 

Cheap  as  are  the  rates  of  these  useful  vehicles  (a  franc  and  a 
half  the  course,  and  two  francs  the  hour,  plus  pourboire,  for  the 
two-place  cabs),  they  are  }'et  not  within  the  means  of  the  great 
majority  of  pedestrians  about  the  cit}%  and  the  efforts  made  to 
increase  the  obsolete  and  inefficient  omnibus  service  could  not 
meet  the  city's  growing  wants.  In  187S,  a  brief  attempt  was  matle 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  latter  ser\'ice  b}'  placing  in  each 
v^ehicle  a  box  destined  to  receive  packages  which,  under  a  special 
agreement  made  with  the  Societe  des  Transports  Parisiens,  they 
transported  between  the  stations  on  their  line ;  but  this  ser\'ice, 
inaugurated  in  February,  1878,  was  susj)ended  in  the  following 
May,  the  prefects  of  the  Seine  and  of  i)olice  having  w  itiulraw  11 
their  authorizations.  The  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  omni- 
buses, to  accommodate  the  increasing  traffic,  finally  culminated  in 
that  with  forty  places,  with  a  winding  stairway  at  the  back  by 
which  to  ascend  to  the  iniperiale,  and  a  co\-ered  platform  at  the 
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rear  the  standing  room  on  which  is  also  counted  among  the  places. 
The  model  of  these  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  1878,  and 
the  vehicles  placed  in  circulation  in  1880,  at  first  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  Madeleine  and  the  Bastille.     These  heavy  machines  are 
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drawn  by  three  stout  horses  each,  but  their  size  and  their  general 
unwieldiness  unfit  them  for  rapid  circulation  in  the  narrow  streets 
which  most  of  them  have  to  traverse,  and  in  which  it  is  usually 
impossible    to    lay   rails    for   tram-way   service.       In   the    English 
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cities,  where  the  same  problems  present  themselves,  a  Hghter 
omnibus  is  used,  resembHng  in  a  general  way  that  in  use  at  the 
Paris  railway  stations,  the  omnibus  dcs  gares,  and  the  number  is 
increased.  The  last  remedy  is  still  within  the  means  of  the  Paris 
company;  on  most  of  the  lines  a  greater  number  of  vehicles  could 
be  employed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public,  if  not  to  that  of 
the  company's  treasury,  without  too  much  blockading  the  narrow 
streets.  But  any  method  of  rapid  transport  about  a  large  city 
which  depends  upon  horse-power  has  already  become  hopelessly 
obsolete,  and  in  Paris,  apparentl}',  for  many  quarters  of  the  city, 
no  other  seems  possible. 

The  device  of  laying  rails  in  the  streets  for  the  passage  of 
tram-cars  was  introduced  in  1878,  the  greater  speed  thus  obtained 
permitting  of  the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  vehicles. 
These  cars  were  at  first  light,  without  imperiale,  and  drawn  b}'  two 
horses ;  the  imperiale  was  then  added,  and  the  final  type  is  that 
of  the  grand  tramivay  of  the  Compagnie  Generale,  with  imperiale 
and  rear  platform,  but  still  drawn  by  two  horses.  Notwithstanding 
these  efforts  to  diminish  the  cost  per  passenger  of  the  service,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  passengers,  it  was  found  that  the  cost 
of  traction  per  kilometre  for  each  vehicle  was  sixty  centimes, — 
this  owing  largely  to  the  neces.sity  of  maintaining  such  extensive 
stables,  and  in  the  search  for  a  cheaper  motor-power  the  various 
mechanical  tram-ways,  cable-cars,  trolley  and  electric,  were  gradu- 
ally introduced.  The  first  of  these,  the  cable,  the  finiiciilairc,  was 
established  in  1891,  on  the  line  from  the  Place  de  la  Republique 
to  Belleville;  the  cars  used  were  small  and  light,  and  "a  train  "  of 
several  could  be  dispatched  at  once.  It  was  a  distinct  apjM-oach 
to  "  rapid  transit,"  but  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  running,  per 
voiture-kilometre,  amounted  to   sixty-five   centimes,  greater  even 
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than  that  of  the  horse-cars.  This  essay  proving  thus  unsatis- 
factor}',  and  the  Parisians  having  decided,  with  rare  good  taste,  to 
have  none  of  the  overhead  trolley,  there  remained  only  those 
s}'stems  of  traction  which  provided  a  motor  carrying  its  own 
stored-up  energy  within  itself  Various  types  of  these  were  tried, 
with  steam,  electric,  gas,  and  compressed-air  engines, — in  1895,  a 
part  of  the  lines  of  the  Compagnie  des  Tramways  of  Paris  and 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  were  furnished  with  dynamos 
supplied  by  storage-batteries ;  on  certain  ifries  in  the  banlieue,  the 
motor-power  was  supplied  by  locomotives  without  furnaces,  of 
the  system  Francq ;  on  some  of  the  Parisian  lines,  as  that  running 
from  Saint-Augustin  to  Saint-Denis,  and  from  Saint-Augustin  to 
the  Cours  de  Vincennes,  the  motors  were  supplied  with  com- 
pressed air  and  hot  water,  the  system  Mekarski ;  and  the  line 
from  Raincy  to  Montfermeil  was  run  by  an  overhead  trolley.  The 
last-named,  much  used  in  other  parts  of  France,  especially  in 
Havre,  reduced  the  running  expenses  to  twenty  centimes  the  kilo- 
metre-voiture.  To  avoid  the  unsightliness  and  inconveniences  of 
this  system,  that  of  the  subterranean  conductor  of  MM.  Claret- 
Vuilleumier  was  tried  upon  the  line  running  from  the  Place  de  la 
Republique  to  Romainville ;  and  various  experiments  were  made 
with  coke-burning  locomotives.  Of  the  steam  tram-ways,  that  of 
the  system  Serpollet,  in  which  the  engine,  weighing,  with  its  pro- 
vision of  coal  and  water,  fifteen  hundred  kilogrammes,  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  motor-car  and  occupies  but  little  space,  was  in  use 
on  the  line  Gennevilliers-Asnieres-Madeleine ;  the  motor-car,  with 
its  imperiale  and  rear  platform,  contained  fifty  places,  and  was 
capable  of  drawing  one  and  e\'en  two  other  cars,  so  that  the 
fifteen  hundred  kilogrammes  of  the  engine  would  suffice  to  move 
a  weight  of  over  twenty  thousand  kilogrammes. 
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Of  the  electric  engines,  the  system  of  storage-batteries,  whilst 
theoretically  the  most  desirable,  was  far  from  being  perfected,  and 
the  running  expenses  were  estimated  at  forty-seven  centimes  the 
voiture-kilometre.  On  the  line  Saint-Denis-Madeleine,  on  which 
this  system  was  employed  in  1896,  an  ingenious  invention  of 
M.  Sarcia  was  utilized  to  increase  this  energy,  by  adding  that 
obtained  by  the  dynamos  from  the  axles  of  the  wheels  when 
descending  inclines;  thus  compensating  in  part  for  that  expended 
on  the  levels  and  on  the  ascents.  On  the  lines  Vincennes-Saint- 
Augustin  and  Place  de  la  Republique-Aubervilliers,  in  1898, 
the  batteries  discharged  in  the  transit  through  the  cit}',  where  the 
overhead  trolley  is  not  permitted,  were  recharged  outside  of 
the  fortifications  by  means  of  the  trolley.  Among  the  latest  of  the 
city  lines  to  which  this  system  has  been  applied  are  those  of 
the  Compagnie  Generale  from  the  Louvre  to  Vincennes  and 
from  the  Cours  de  Vincennes  to  the  Louvre ;  these  cars,  which 
usually  run  in  pairs,  are  of  the  type  used  on  most  of  the  other 
long  lines,  with  a  covered  imperiale,  the  front  of  it  also  closed, 
and  with  seats  for  fifty-two  passengers.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
system  will  permit  of  the  dispatch  of  cars,  or  trains  of  two  cars, 
at  intervals  of  three  or  five  minutes,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to 
say  that  nothing  like  this  is  done.  Among  the  more  usual  t}'pes 
of  electric  street-cars  introduced  in  the  summer  of  1900  is  that  on 
the  line  from  the  Arch  of  Triumph  to  the  Gare  Montparnasse, 
without  imperiale,  but  generally  run  in  pairs.  These  cars  are 
capable  of  making  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  most  reckless 
American  lines,  but  in  general  are  run  with  such  apixircnt  mis- 
management that  they  are  practically  but  little  improvement  on 
the  horse  tram-cars  which  they  have  replaced.  Unlike  the  latter, 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  veiy  imperfect  system  of  switching 
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at  each  terminus,  so  that  at  the  Montparnasse  end  of  the  hne  they 
may  be  seen  blocked  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  avenue  every 
evening.  When  released  from  this  annoying  delay,  they  seem  to 
make  no  effort  to  make  up  time,  nor,  indeed,  to  have  to  run  on 
any  schedule  time,  notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  they 
enjoy  of  stopping  only  at  certain  designated  localities,  usually 
three  or  four  blocks  apart,  and  not  being  compelled  to  pull  up  for 
any  pedestrian  who  may  hail  them.  As  already  stated,  the  system 
of  first  and  second  class  places  compels  the  passenger  to  push 
through  the  crowd  on  the  narrow  platform,  though  there  may  be 
several  empty  seats  in  the  compartments  beyond  ;  the  conductor, 
generally  a  much  worried  man,  is  furnished  with  an  awkward 
leathern  case  supplied  with  a  variety  of  tickets,  one  of  which  he 
is  obliged  to  give  to  each  passenger,  according  to  his  rank,  or  to 
his  corrcspondancc.  When  full,  which  they  always  are  at  the 
crowded  hours,  these  vehicles  are  Complct,  and  refuse  to  take  on 
any  other  passengers,  so  the  usual  spectacle  may  be  seen  at  any 
of  the  congested  localities,  of  great  crowds  waiting  patientK'  with 
their  "  numbers  "  at  the  designated  stations,  and  quite  unable  to 
get  seats  on  the  slow  and  unfrequent  clcctriqncs. 

On  the  tram-ways  a  vapcur  sans  foyer,  the  absent  furnace  of 
the  steam-engine  is  replaced  b)'  reservoirs  of  hot  water,  which  are 
replenished  at  the  end  of  each  run  b}'  turning  jets  of  steam  under 
very  high  pressure  into  them.  On  the  line  Etoile-Courbevoie  it 
was  found  that  the  cost  by  this  method  was  thirty-fiv^e  centimes 
the  kilometre-voiture,  Avhilst  before  its  adoption,  that  of  the  horse- 
power employed  was  fifty-six  centimes.  For  the  gas-engines,  the 
experiments  made  at  Dessau,  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1894,  were 
repeated,  at  Saint-Denis,  with  such  favorable  results  that  it  was 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  traction   per  kilometre-voiture  would 
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not  exceed  thirty-three  centimes,  with  the  price  of  illuminating 
gas  at  twenty  centimes  the  cubic  metre.  In  the  year  1900,  there 
are  in  Paris  in  operation  forty  lines  of  omnibuses  and  more  than 
fifty  of  tram-ways ;  the  latter  are  owned  by  the  Compagnie 
Generale  des  Omnibus,  by  the  Compagnie  Generale  des  Tram- 
ways-Sud,  these  two  including  the  horse  tram-ways,  and  by  the 
Societe  Anonyme  of  the  Tramways  de  Paris  et  du  Departement 
de  la  Seine,  all  the  lines  of  which  are  run  by  electricity  excepting 
that  of  Etoile-Courbevoie,  which  still  employs  the  locomotives 
sans  foyer,  and  those  of  Gennevilliers  and  Asnieres  on  which  the 
Serpollet  system  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  electric.  The  conces- 
sions of  all  these  companies  expire  May  31,  19 10.  There  are 
also  four  independent  lines.  These  various  vehicles  traverse  the 
city  in  all  directions  from  seven  or  half-past  sev^en  in  the  morning 
to  half-past  midnight, — hours  which  are  much  too  short. 

In  1895  was  instituted  a  system  of  tram-wa}-s  ambulances  on 
the  line  of  rails  which  follow  the  Boulevards  de  Latour-Mau- 
bourg,  des  Invalides,  Montparnasse,  and  Port-Royal, — the  first 
vehicle  being  an  ex-tram-car  of  the  Compagnies  Sud  and  Nord, 
adapted  to  its  new  use.  Without  an  imperiale,  the  interior  was 
provided  with  supports  for  slinging  four  stretchers  along  the  sides, 
so  that  four  patients  could  be  transported  at  once,  leaving  space 
in  the  centre  for  the  passage  of  the  doctor  and  the  iufiniiicr,  or 
attendant,  who  also  served  as  conductor.  The  driver  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  along  the  sides  of  the  car,  instead  of  its  destination, 
appeared  the  words  :  Service  de  saute  iiiilitaire.  The  origin  of  this 
service  dated  from  the  demolition  of  the  llopital  du  Gros-Caillon 
in  this  quarter,  the  Service  de  Sante  demanding  that  a  portion  of 
the  funds  proceeding  from  the  sale  of  the  materials  should  l)c 
devoted   to   the  purchase    of   vehicles    specially  adapted    for  the 
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transportation  of  sick  and  wounded,  similar  to  those  of  the  Am- 
bulances Urbaines  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  But  the  Minister  of  War 
having  made  other  use  of  these  funds,  the  Service  de  Sante  was 
consoled  with  two  tram-ways  ambulances,  the  first  one,  just  de- 
scribed, being  assigned  to  transport  the  sick  from  the  Ecole 
Militaire  to  the  Val-de-Grace,  and  the  second,  somewhat  smaller, 
being  assigned  to  Vincennes.  The  advantages  gained  by  running 
the  ambulance  on  rails,  in  the  greater  comfort  of  the  patients,  is 
diminished  by  the  inability  of  these  vehicles  to  leave  their  tracks. 

In  the  introduction  of  automobiles,  or  horseless  vehicles,  the 
French  claimed  to  have  led  the  way,  but  they  recognized  that  this 
preeminence  they  owed  not  entirely  to  the  science  and  energy  of 
their  engineers  and  inventors,  but  also  largely  to  the  interdiction 
of  the  circulation  of  automobiles  in  England.  When  this  inter- 
diction was  lifted,  in  1896,  their  supremacy  began  to  be  contested. 
The  first  motors  for  these  private  vehicles  used  steam  and  petro- 
leum ;  in  a  coiicours  organized  b\'  the  Petit  Jcnirnal  in  the  summer 
of  1894,  no  electric  motors  appeared,  the  prizes  awarded  for  the 
most  practical  vehicles  being  about  equally  divided  between  these 
two.  The  system  Serpollet,  which  we  have  seen  used  on  the  tram- 
ways, was  awarded  the  third  prize.  In  this  case,  the  boiler  and 
furnace  were  carried  in  the  back  part  of  the  vehicle,  over  the  hind 
wheels.  The  automobiles,  admitted  through  courtesy  to  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Salons  du  Cycle  in  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  had 
by  the  end  of  1896  monopolized  the  interest  of  the  exhibition,  and 
in  December  of  that  year  displayed  the  vehicles  of  some  thirty 
constructors,  and  boasted,  in  addition,  of  a  club  and  of  a  journal 
devoted  to  their  interests. 

But  almost  in  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  long  before 
the  scientific  problem  w^as  satisfactorily  solved  (as,  indeed,  it  is  not 
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at  the  present  day),  questions  of  artistic  interest  arose,  and  the 
problem  of  the  shape  and  form  to  give  these  new  vehicles  was 
gravely  discussed.  In  1895,  the  Figaro  opened  a  concours  for  the 
most  artistic  designs  for  horseless  carriages,  an  essential  condition 
of  the  design,  as  stated  in  the  programme,  being  that  the  eye 
should  no  longer  "  be  accustomed  to  look  for  the  horse  before  the 
vehicle."  The  greater  number  of  the  competitors  endeavored  .to 
accomplish  this  desirable  object  by  the  simple  plan  of  replacing 
the  absent  familiar  quadruped  by  the  semblance  of  some  im- 
aginary one,  winged  dragon,  siren,  dolphin,  tiger,  or  sphinx,  of 
an  aspect  more  or  less  artistic.  One  of  the  most  complete  of  these 
was  the  design  of  a  "  cab  "  by  Madame  R.  Gaston-Charles,  in 
which  the  whole  front  of  the  vehicle  consisted  of  a  horrific 
dragon  with  distended  jaws  who  uplifted  his  threatening  head,  his 
wings,  descending  to  the  ground  on  each  side,  completely  masked 
the  fore  wheels,  while  his  tails,  prolonged  in  beautiful  spiral  curls, 
performed  the  same  office  for  the  hind  wheels.  The  sides  of  the 
body  or  hood  of  the  cab,  which  rose  on  this  graceful  structure, 
were  framed  in  rectangular  panes  of  glass.  But,  as  was  pointed 
out  at  the  time,  a  disadvantage  attending  the  use  of  these  new 
carriages  might  be  the  objection  manifested  toward  them  b\'  the 
horses  drawing  the  old  ones,  and  that  it  would  need  onh-  the  fur- 
ther simple  device  of  causing  these  monsters  to  emit  electric 
sparks  from  their  throats  and  eyeballs  to  breed  something  like  a 
panic  in  the  crowded  streets.  Others  of  the  exhibitors  were  more 
moderate  in  their  designs, — Madame  Lefevre  set  onh'  the  head 
and  breast  and  forepaws  of  a  tiger  on  the  front  of  her  calcche ; 
M.  Ciurcu  replaced  this  beast  by  a  sculptural  ornament,  but 
added  a  pair  of  displayed  wings  at  the  back  of  iiis  vis-a-vis  to 
conceal  the  heads  of  the  riders ;  M.  G.  O.  placed  the  prow  of  a 
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Venetian  gondola,  with  a  lantern,  in  the  advance  of  his  phaeton. 
The  Prince  de  Sagan  exhibited  two  very  graceful  little  maquettes 
inspired  by  the  handsome  carved  and  painted  carrosses  and  chaises 
a  porteurs  preserved  in  the  Cluny  museum,  and  adapted  to  their 
modern  use  with  great  skill.  A  mail  for  carrying  some  nine  or 
ten  people,  without  any  pretence  of  artistic  appearance,  presented 


LE   DEBARQUEMENT.      YOUNG   GIRL   ARRIVING   AT 
PARIS   BY   THE    "  COCHE   D'EAU." 

From  a  very  rare  engraving  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Binet. 


its  seats  rising  behind  one  above  another,  as  in  an  amphitheatre, 
which  gave  the  vehicle  much  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  bellows 
mounted  upon  four  wheels.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
none  of  these  devices  are  as  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
In  October,  1 897,  there  appeared   in  the  streets  of  London 
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some  twenty  electric  cabs,  which  met  with  a  great  sitcccs  dc 
curiositc,  and  one  of  which  was  brought  to  Paris  by  M.  Gaston 
Berardi,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme.  This  vehicle,  not 
unlike  in  general  plan  those  now  most  in  use,  preserved  as  much 
as  possible  the  aspect  of  an  ordinary  closed  carriage,  the  seat 
at  the  back  being  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  three  per- 
sons of  the  usual  dimensions,  and  the  driver  being  seated  on  a 
slightly  raised  platform  in  front.  With  his  right  hand  he  directed 
the  vehicle,  and  with  his  left  he  regulated  its  speed.  The  brake 
was  under  his  foot,  and  the  electric  current,  in  setting  the  brake, 
ceased  to  act  on  the  vehicle.  The  batteries  in  themselves  weighed 
seven  hundred  kilogrammes,  whilst  the  total  weight  of  the  vehicle 
with  its  passengers  was  fifteen  hundred,  but  M.  Berardi's  efforts 
were  directed  tov.'ard  diminishing  the  weight  of  his  batteries, 
wdiich  he  hoped  to  reduce  by  a  fourth,  or  even  a  third.  Thus 
equipped,  the  fiacre  was  capable  of  running  seventy  or  eighty 
kilometres,  at  a  speed  var\'ing  from  four  and  eight-tenths  kilo- 
metres to  fourteen  and  four-tenths  an  hour, — which  was  thought 
to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  motor  was 
American,  constructed  especially  for  electric  traction  by  Johnson 
and  Lundell.  This  vehicle  was  examined  by  M.  Bixio,  the  director 
of  the  Compagnie  Generale  des  Petites  Voitures,  and  his  engineers, 
and  approved  in  many  particulars. 

The  petroleum  motors,  it  was  found,  though  efficient,  pos- 
sessed the  great  disadvantage  of  emitting  an  intolerable  odor, 
which  would  effectually  prevent  their  general  use,  and  especially 
the  establishment  of"  stantls  "  of  them  at  certain  localities.  Within 
a  year  after  the  introduction  of  M.  J-Jerardi's  cab,  M.  Bixio  had 
decided  upon  the  types  and  models  of  his  new  electric  fiacres,  had 
constructed  a  number  of  them  of  different  styles,  and  was  busily 
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engaged  in  training  his  former  cochers  in  their  management.  For 
this  purpose,  an  immense  estabhshment  was  constructed  at  Auber- 
villiers  for  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  everything  requisite  for 
these  new  vehicles,  and  around  the  interior  of  the  enclosing  wall 
the  director  caused  to  be  constructed  a  track  seven  hundred 
metres  in  length.  It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  Rue  de 
Magdebourg,  which  runs  northwest  from  the  Quai  Debilly  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Trocadero,  was  the  steepest  street  that 
these  vehicles  would  probably  have  to  ascend,  a  hill  was  provided 
on  this  track  with  the  same  grade ;  moreover,  the  track  was  laid 
with  all  the  varieties  of  pavement  known  in  Paris,  at  intervals  of 
ten  metres,  sandstone,  asphalt,  wood,  bitumen,  squares  of  brick  or 
terra-cotta,  sand,  trodden  earth,  and  even,  in  certain  localities,  ruts. 
Along  this  variegated  street  were  arranged  a  number  of  dummy 
figures,  the  size  of  life, — idlers,  ladies  and  children,  cyclists,  etc., 
vicarious  victims  in  the  interests  of  future  pedestrians ;  at  certain 
places,  fictitious  paving  stones  were  piled  up  to  represent  obstruc- 
tions in  the  streets ;  at  a  corner,  an  automobile  would  be  stationed, 
to  represent  the  stand  of  the  vehicles  or  one  of  them  in  distiess. 
In  and  around  all  these  obstacles,  and  over  this  variety  of  pave- 
ment, the  driver  was  required  to  conduct  his  machine  under  the 
eye  of  an  inspector ;  before  being  trusted  with  one,  he  took  his 
first  lessons  in  a  venture  d'apprcntissagc\  standing  behind  the  con- 
ductor's seat  and  watching  his  management  of  the  levers,  brake, 
etc.  After  four  lessons  in  controlling  his  vehicles,  the  learner  was 
considered  worthy  to  be  trusted  in  the  streets,  and  after  ten  les- 
sons, he  ranked  as  an  expert.  1^\-  the  first  of  the  }-eai-  1899,  it 
was  proposed  to  place  a  hundred  of  these  electric  motor-cabs 
in  service  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  if  the  experiment  pro\ed 
successful,  to  increase  the  number  to  a  thousand. 
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In  his  report  to  the  assemblee  generale  of  the  company  in 
the  autumn  of  1898,  M.  Bixio  concluded  :  "  To  sum  up,  [Messieurs, 
we  consider  that  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  stated  to  you,  a 
system  of  mechanical  traction  has  become  necessary.  We  are  led 
to  think  that  its  advantages,  for  us  especially,  are  very  great ;  we 
believe  that  the  Compagnie  Generale  des  Voitures  a  Paris  is  placed 
in  a  financial  situation  which  no  other  society,  neither  old  nor  new, 
can  present,  to  enable  it  to  establish  mechanical  traction  in  Paris. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  attack  the  problem  with  the  certainty  of 
succeeding,  and  you  may  confidently  believe  that  all  the  intelli- 
gence, all  the  activity,  and  all  the  ingenuity  required  shall  be 
directed  toward  the  best  and  most  rapid  solution  of  tiie  problem. 
We  have  but  one  word  to  add  in  conclusion  of  this  statement,  but 
it  is  in  our  eyes  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  have  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  being  able  to  transform  with  the  greatest  facility 
our  excellent /d7'.y6'//;/t7  of  cochers  into  conductors  of  automobiles, 
and,  consequently,  we  shall  not  be  required  to  establish  the  new 
prosperity  of  the  Compagnie  on  the  suppression  of  our  personnel 
of  cochers,  so  devoted  during  long  years, — which  is  for  you  as  for 
us  a  great  consolation."  M.  Bixio's  consideration  for  his  cochers 
would  scarcely  be  thought  to  be  appreciated  by  them  to  judge 
by  the  denunciations  of  his  striking  employes  at  the  Bourse  du 
Travail  and  elsewhere  during  the  summer  of  1900.  After  numerous 
experiments,  three  distinct  types  of  the  new  vehicles  were  decided 
upon,  to  replace  the  Victoria  and  the  coui)e  in  use:  (i)  a  coupe, 
known  as  trois  quart  a  qiKxtrc  places ;  (2)  a  Victoria,  somewhat 
more  spacious,  and  (3)  a  new  type,  a  landau  with  four  placts,  the 
hood  of  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  tiie  front  [)orti()n  remain- 
ing stationary.  All  these  are  lit  by  electricity,  tiie  batteries  being 
placed  underneath.     The  latter  are   uniform  for  all  the  carriages, 
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solidl}'  attached,  and  placed  in  position  in  three  or  four  minutes 
by  means  of  a  truck  which  carries  them  under  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  and  an  elevator  which  lifts  them  into  place.  The 
maximum  speed  to  be  attained  was  fixed  at  fifteen  kilometres  an 
hour,  and  the  distance  traversed  without  renewing  the  batteries, 
sixty  kilometres,  greater  than  that,  possibly,  without  changing 
horses.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  give  these  vehicles  the 
appearance  of  private  carriages  drawn  by  horses,  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  machinery  underneath  give  them  a  heavy  appear- 
ance, which  is  further  increased  by  their  immense  and  very  ugly 
rubber-tired  wheels.  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  sanguine 
anticipations  entertained  concerning  these  new  fiacres  have  as  }-et 
been  realized ;  they  may  be  seen  stationed  at  certain  localities  on 
the  grand  boulev^ards,  and  notably  along  the  side  of  the  Opera, 
but  they  are  very  little  in  evidence  in  the  general  circulation  in 
the  streets  where  the  old-fashioned  horse-cabs  still  swarm.  They 
may  be  engaged  by  the  course,  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day,  but 
their  prices  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  horse-cabs, 
and  they  are  certainly  much  less  pleasant  to  ride  in  in  pleasant 
weather,  unless  the  passenger  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  his 
destination. 

These  public  vehicles  are  naturally  but  the  outcome  of  the 
movement  to  supply  mechanical  traction  in  place  of  horse-power, 
wherever  possible.  Automobilism,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has 
made,  and  is  making,  great  progress  in  France, — devastating 
progress,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  more  timid  and  conserva- 
tive. The  various  restrictive  measures  which  have  been  taken  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere  to  regulate  the  excessiv^e  speed  at  which 
these  machines  are  too  frequently  driven  have  not  entirel}-  sup- 
pressed the  evil,  and  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  many  of 
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the  crowded  Parisian  crossings  are  still  greatly  increased  b)-  their 
rapid  passage.  Unlike  the  cyclist,  who  risks  more  by  a  collision 
than  even  the  pedestrian  he  collides  with,  the  chauffeur  can  run 
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down  the  hapless  footman  with  comparati\c  im[)unit\',  ami  then 
show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  any  pursuer,  ofiicial  or  otherwise. 
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As  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ha\'e  bicycle  policemen  to  sup- 
press hnv-breaking  cyclists,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  only 
effective  pursuit  of  an  erring  tciif-tciif  is  by  another, — but  the 
remedy  would  but  double  the  evil.  The  leniency  shown  by 
the  magistrates,  urban  and  rural,  toward  the  first  offenders  who 
were  apprehended  has,  however,  gradually  given  way  to  sterner 
measures  under  the  aggrav^ation  of  their  repeated  delinquencies, 
voluntary  and  involuntary, — their  gentle  practice  of  establishing 
races,  free  for  all,  along  the  high-roads,  has  been  suppressed  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  elsewhere  after  such  accidents  as  a 
runaway  machine  colliding  with  another  and  then  plunging  into 
the  crowd  of  inoffensive  spectators,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

By  the  law  of  April  13,  1898,  their  taxation  was  also  fixed 
sufficiently  high,  partly  because  the  owners  of  these  vehicles 
exempt  themselves  from  the  tax  on  horses  and  mules.  In  Paris, 
after  the  first  of  May,  1898,  this  annual  tax  was  placed  at  sixty 
francs  for  an  automobile  with  two  places,  and  at  a  hundred  and 
ten  for  one  with  four.  For  other  localities,  it  ranged  from  fifty 
and  ninety  francs  for  communes  with  more  than  forty  thousand 
population  to  t\vent>'-five  and  fift}'  in  those  with  ten  thousand  or 
less.  In  Paris  and  in  the  communes  with  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  four-place  automobiles  pay  no  more  than 
four-wheeled  vehicles  drawn  by  two  horses,  but  in  the  communes 
of  not  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  they  pay  fifty  francs 
instead  of  twenty  for  the  four-wheeled,  two-horse  vehicles. 

Among  the  many  applications  of  these  self-propelling  vehicles 
is  one  of  a  foiirgon  ckctriqiic  adopted  by  the  pompiers  of  Paris  in 
the  summer  of  1899.  This  is  a  four-wheeled  carriage  with  seats 
for  six  or  eight  men,  carrying  the  hose  and  other  apparatus,  with 
rubber  tires  and  a  lantern  in  front.     At  the  second  international 
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exhibition  of  automobiles  held  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Automobile  Club  in  this  summer,  was  evident  the  great  progress 
made  by  this  industr}-, — not  by  "  giant  strides,"  but  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  racing  electric  machine.  A  large  number  of  new  manu- 
facturers presented  themselves,  and  among  the  older  ones,  as  the 
establishment  Dion-Bouton,  the  variety  of  types  was  very  o-reat, — 
from  the  omnibus  with  twent}-  places,  and  the  camion,  or  truck, 
capable  of  transporting  a  weight  of  five  tons,  to  the  motor  tri- 
cycles. The  latest  models  of  the  latter  were  capable  of  developing 
a  two-and-a-quarter  horse-power,  an  increase  of  half  a  horse- 
power over  any  before  exhibited  ; — a  power  sufficient,  it  was 
claimed,  to  enable  them  to  climb  any  reasonable  hill,  even  with 
the  addition  of  a  voitiircttc  or  an  avant-traiii  containing  two  per- 
sons, while  the  price  remained  the  same,  seventeen  hundred  francs. 
These  tricycles,  however,  are  not  calculated  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  general  public, — "  noisy,  evil-smelling  contrivances 
that  make  the  Paris  streets  unsafe,  and  would  probabh-  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  other  civilized  city,"  said  an  English  \isitor.  And 
he  continued,  in  a  strain  that  we  have  heard  before :  "  Strangers 
sometimes  wonder  at  the  rapid  development  automobilism  has 
taken  in  France.  They  seem  to  forget  that,  unlike  the  American 
and  Englishman,  the  Frenchman  is  no  driver,  and,  hax'ing  no 
natural  love  of  horses,  he  eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
dispensing  with  the  quadruped  that  always  kicks  or  shies  in  his 
hands."  This  favorite  gibe  of  the  Britisher  at  his  neighbor  is  not 
entirely  without  foundation,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  ride  on  the 
imperiale  of  one  of  the  larger  omnibuses,  and  notice  the  precision 
with  which  the  driver  steers  his  cumbrous  machine  through  the 
narrow  and  crowded  streets,  or  to  watch  the  case  with  which 
the  carters  keep  in  control  their  long  lines  of  stallions  drawing  the 
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enormous  and  unwieldly  carts  and  dra}'s,  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  quadruped  is  sometimes  mastered  here  as  elsewhere.  Even 
the  much-abused  cochers  of  the  fiacres  very  frequently  display  a 
very  neat  talent  in  getting  through  a  crowd,  making  good  time 
with  their  generally  poor-looking  little  horses,  and  avoiding 
accidents. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  new  types  of  automo- 
biles, it  was  claimed,  was  a  petite  voitiirc,  running  low  and  light, 
with  two  seats  before  and  two  behind,  facing  each  other,  with  the 
motor  levers,  horn,  etc.,  in  the  middle.  Some  of  these  luxurious 
conveyances  contain  seats  for  as  many  as  ten  persons ;  there  are 
hansom-cabs,  with  the  driver  seated  behind,  as  in  the  ordinary 
vehicle,  etc.,  and  even  motor  mail-coaches.  A  four-in-hand  with- 
out horses,  however,  seems  to  lack  reasonableness.  The  latest 
developments  of  these  motors  appear  to  demonstrate  that  those 
run  by  steam,  originally  the  only  ones,  still  possess  the  grave 
inconvenience  of  being  heavy  and  cumbrous,  the  weight  of  the 
machinery  itself,  that  of  the  necessar}-  fuel  and  water, — a  practical 
method  of  condensing  rapidly  the  escape  steam  not  having  yet 
been  found,  operating  against  their  use  as  light  pleasure-carriages. 
For  the  transportation  of  heavy  weights,  merchandise,  or  numerous 
passengers,  as  in  an  omnibus,  however,  they  offer  peculiar  advan- 
tages,— among  them,  that  of  varying  the  power  greatly  according 
to  the  circumstances,  the  accidents  of  the  road,  etc.,  and  of  being 
capable  of  giving  that  sudden  burst  of  power,  the  coiip  dc  collier 
of  the  horse,  necessary  to  overcome  a  sudden  obstacle.  Among 
the  most  successful  of  the  attempts  made  to  apply  this  power  to 
pleasure-carriages  is  that  of  the  American  voiturette  Stanley,  which 
was  seen  at  the  automobile  fete  of  the  i8th  and  19th  of  October, 
1899,  at  Longchamp. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  the  petroleum  motor  remains  the 
most  practicable  for  long  courses  between  cities,  as  its  supply  of 
fuel  can  be  found  in  most  localities,  whilst  the  storage-batteries 
for  the  electric  motors  are  not  everywhere  available,  and  their 
process  of  recharging  occupies  considerable  time.  Some  very 
recent  developments,  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere,  have,  neverthe- 
less, demonstrated  that  the  multitude  of  automobiles  may  breed 
an  at  least  temporary  scarcity  of  petroleum  in  a  district,  and  re- 
duce the  enterprising  motor  tourist  to  unwilling  quiescence.  One 
of  the  disadvantages  of  these  particular  automobiles  is  their  in- 
ability to  furnish  at  certain  moments  an  effort  superior  to  their 
normal  power,  as  can  the  steam  and  electric  motors, — in  other 
words,  they  lack  that  elasticity  which  might  be  so  useful  in  certain 
eventualities.  Their  motor-power  is  furnished,  not  by  the  direct 
consumption  of  the  fluid,  but  by  that  of  air  carburetted  by  its 
passage  through  this  essence,  weighing  from  six  hundred  and  fift\- 
to  seven  hundred  and  ten  frrammes  a  litre.  This  fjas  is  manu- 
factured  as  needed  by  the  carbiirateur,  and  this  process  depends 
upon  a  number  of  circumstances,  among  which  atmospheric  in- 
fluences play  an  important  part.  The  carburetted  air  is  ignited, 
either  by  a  platinum  tube  or  bougie  maintained  constanth'  at  a 
red  heat  b}'  an  oil-burner,  or  by  an  electric  spark  furnished  b\- 
a  battery, — each  method  presenting  certain  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. The  number  of  types  of  these  vehicles  is  vcrx'  con- 
siderable,— among  the  newest  is  a  species  of  dog-cart  in  which  the 
four  occupants  sit  dos  a  dos,  the  motor  lever  being  in  front; — this 
is  recommended  for  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  can  climb 
hills.  A  much  more  graceful  style  is  that  of  a  two-seated  carriage, 
with  the  vertical  motor  in  front ;  in  a  third,  furnished  with  a  hood, 
the  motor  is   horizontal,  and  located   under  the  back  seat.     All 
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these  necessarily  command  a  certain  price  ;  for  those  with  more 
modest  means,  a  smaller  and  lighter  class  is  provided,  known  as 
voiturcttes,  with  a  power  of  only  three  or  four  horses,  but  capable 
of  transporting  two  or  three  persons  at  a  speed  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  kilometres  an  hour.  In  addition  to  all  these  pleasure- 
carriages,  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  have  been 
made  for  the  last  three  years,  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that 
these  motcurs  a  petrole  can  be  satisfactorily  and  economically 
applied  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  and  some  of  the 
great  magasins,  as  the  Louvre  and  the  Bon  Marche,  have  ordered 
vehicles  of  this  class  to  deliver  goods  in  the  banlieue  and  at  long 
distances.  The  Magasins  du  Louvre  have  been  able  with  a  voiture 
automobile  to  effect  deliveries  in  the  environs  of  Paris  which 
would  have  required  in  certain  cases  two  two-horse  wagons. 

Of  the  electric  motors,  most  available  for  city  use  because 
of  the  greater  facility  with  which  their  batteries  can  be  renewed, 
that  most  in  favor  in  France  is  of  the  construction  known  as  the 
inoteur  sirie,  which  recommends  itself  by  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction and  of  its  running  mechanism.  This  motor  will  travel 
forty  or  sixty  kilometres  a  day,  which  is  generally  ample  for  urban 
use.  In  the  development  of  the  best  type  of  an  electric  cab, 
the  results  obtained  in  New  York,  largely  from  the  inventions  of 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Salom,  are  considered  to  have  been  the  most 
promising,  and  the  New  York  type  of  this  new  cab  is  probably  the 
most  efficient  so  far.  In  these  new  models,  both  of  1 897  and  1 898, 
the  driver  sits  in  the  rear,  sufficiently  elevated  on  the  body  of  the 
vehicle  containing  the  batteries  to  overlook  the  hood  of  the  car- 
riage in  front,  in  which  the  passengers  are  seated ;  in  that  of  1897 
the  fore  wheels  are  the  larger,  while  in  that  of  1898  all  four  are  the 
same  size,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vehicle  is  somewhat 
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elevated.  All  the  efforts  of  the  constructors  are  directed  toward 
diminishing  the  dead  weight  of  the  vehicles  and  increasing  the  power 
of  the  motors.  For  the  pneumatic  tires  of  the  fore  wheels,  which 
rapidly  wear  away,  there  have  been  substituted  plain  hard-rubber 
tires  in  which  are  soldered,  electrically,  numerous  steel  rings. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  bicycle  and  of  Cyclismc,  the  French 
claim  a  very  important  share,  and  of  their  undeniable  skill  in  the 
management  of  this  machine  the  briefest  tour  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  will  con\^ince  any  observer.  Like  many  other  things, 
including  steel  and  electricity,  the  bicycle,  it  is  asserted,  has  been 
found  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, — the  documentary 
proof  consisting  in  the  designs  occasionall}'  found  engraved  on 
stones  and  obelisks  of  a  winged  genius  or  Cupid  astride  of  a 
horizontal  seat  or  rod  supported  at  each  end  by  a  wheel.  The 
succeeding  centuries,  however,  allowed  this  great  discovery  to 
remain  unperfected,  and  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  that  it 
again  appears, — in  the  memoirs  of  an  Englishman,  Henry  Fether- 
stone,  who  reports  that  a  Jesuit  missionary,  named  Ricius,  not 
having  been  able  to  find  a  boat  on  the  Ganges,  had  recourse,  in 
order  to  traverse  rapidly  the  distance  between  Chinchiamfu  and 
Chequian  Hamceu  (?),  to  a  little  vehicle  constructed  by  himself, 
which  he  set  in  motion  "  by  means  of  wheels,  rods,  and  cross- 
bars." This  is  sufficiently  vague,  but  on  a  window  in  the  little 
church  of  Saint  Giles  in  Stoke  Poges,  I^ngland,  there  appears  a 
naked  youth  or  cherub  astride  an  ornamental  "  hobby-horse  "  with 
a  wheel  at  each  end,  the  smaller  in  front,  and  blowing  through  a 
trumpet  inserted  permanently  in  the  fore  part  of  his  machine, — a 
feature  that  might  be  commended  to  modern  "  scorchers."  This 
machine  is  connected  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  it  over  the 
hind  wheel  and  passing  through  a  ring  and  a  hole  in  a  descending 
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ornament  of  the  window  border  to  the  sun  overhead,  and  rider 
and  machine  are  supported  on  a  cloud.  In  each  of  the  upright 
divisions  at  the  ends  of  this  horizontal  composition  stands  a  man 
in  the  costume  of  Charles  I,  one  smoking  a  long  pipe  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets  and  the  other  playing  on  a  violin. 
In  1693,  there  was  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  a 
report  by  one  Ozanam  describing  a  machine  or  carriage  pro- 
pelled by  the  feet  of  a  valet  standing  upright  behind,  like  a  modern 
footman,  whilst  his  master,  seated  in  front,  directed  the  course  by 
a  long  rod  passing  to  the  front  wheels. 

The  cclerifcrc  of  M.  de  Sivrac,  about  1690,  was  practically 
the  chariot  of  the  cherub  of  the  Stoke  Poges  window, — a  wooden 
beam,  furnished  with  a  seat  and  with  a  wheel  at  each  end  ;  at  the 
front  rose  a  perpendicular  rod  supporting  a  bar  for  the  hands.  There 
was  no  means  of  steering,  the  rider  furnished  his  own  momentum 
with  his  feet  on  the  ground ;  when  he  had  acquired  sufficient  speed, 
he  folded  his  legs  till  a  new  impulse  was  required.  On  level 
ground  and  on  a  descent  this  method  of  locomotion  offered  the 
rider  certain  advantages  over  the  usual  one,  but  on  an  ascent  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  push  his  machine  before  him. 
But  the  great  principle  of  equilibrium  was  found  ;  the  rude  wooden 
beam  of  M.  Sivrac  became  more  elegant,  took  the  shape  of  a 
horse,  of  a  lion,  of  a  stag,  and  the  celerifere  became,  during  the 
Revolution,  the  vclocifcre,  the  rider  being  a  velocipede.  In  18 18,  a 
baron  of  Baden,  named  Drais  de  Sauerbron,  conceived  the  idea 
of  mounting  the  fore  wheel  on  a  pivot,  so  as  to  be  able  to  change 
the  direction,  and  this  was  the  draisienne,  already  mentioned. 
This  machine  survived  as  late  as  1855,  having  been  reconstructed 
in  iron  and  made  much  lighter  and  more  graceful  by  the  English, 
who  rebaptized  it  as  the  "  hobby-horse."     It  was  adopted  by  the 
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aristocracy ;  Johnson's  riding-school  in  Golden  Square,  London, 
was  devoted  to  this  "  sport ;  "  and  the  caricaturists  found  a  new 
subject  for  their  pencils.  It  is  even  thought  that  the  inventors 
were  indebted  to  them  for  some  of  the  modifications  afterward 
introduced, — as  the  "  Family  Hobby  Horse  "  of  Cruikshank,  pro- 
pelled by  the  gentleman  in  front,  provided  with  a  seat  in  the 
middle  for  the  lady  and  with  a  box  behind  for  the  negro  "  tiger." 
The  place  reserved  on  the  machine  for  the  baggage  developed  the 
tricycle,  two  wheels  being  found  to  be  not  enough,  etc.  Other 
variations  followed, — a  French  carriage-maker,  Lassalle,  produced 
the  pcdocacdrc,  an  immense  wheel  of  which  the  axle,  prolonged, 
supported  on  each  side  a  rider;  B.  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  in  his 
facilitator,  proposed  to  use  the  hands  instead  of  the  feet  in  com- 
municating motion,  as  did  Revis  of  Cambridge  in  his  allcopodc. 
But  the  crowning  discovery,  the  pedal,  was  reserved  for  a  French 
youth  of  thirteen,  one  Ernest  Michaux. 

This  young  man,  according  to  the  French  historians,  born  at 
Bar-le-Duc  in  1842,  was  the  son  of  a  locksmith,  and  his  principal 
employment  in  his  father's  shop  was  to  make  the  repairs.  One 
day  there  was  brought  a  draisienne  to  be  refitted, — young  Mi- 
chaux, who  had  long  coveted  such  a  machine,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  use  it  for  hours  at  a  time.  Presently,  fatigued 
with  this  unsatisfactory  apparatus,  he  began  to  wish  for  some 
method  of  communicating  the  power  directly  to  the  wheel, — the 
pedal  with  which  he  turned  his  grindstone  in  his  father's  shop 
suggested  to  him  the  method.  At  the  forge,  he  twisted  a  bar  of 
iron  and  applied  it  to  the  fore  wheel, — then  he  leaped  in  the  saddle 
again,  and  launched  himself  into  space.  Repeated  tumbles  only 
served  to  whet  his  determination, — his  rude  pedal  worked,  and  the 
bicycle  was  born.     In  a  comparatively  short   sj^ace  of   time   his 
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father  was  at  the  head  of  an  important  manufactor}'  of  the  new 
machines,  and  its  perfection ment  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
Among  his  workmen  was  one  named  Pierre  Lallement,  more 
ambitious  than  the  rest,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  this 
new  discovery  to  the  United  States,  and  who  did  cross  the  ocean, 
estabHshing  himself  at  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  with  an  associate  of 
the  name  of  Carrol.  But  the  Americans  manifested  no  interest 
in  the  new  machine,  and  Lallement  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
native  land  discouraged.  When  he  arrix'ed  in  Paris,  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1867  was  about  to  open,  and  ]\Iichaux,  aided  b}-  the  capital 
of  MM.  Ollivier  freres,  had  prospered  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
machines  sold  for  six  hundred  francs  apiece.  Lallement  unscru- 
pulously constructed  a  machine  on  the  same  model,  and  Carrol 
sold  the  patent  in  the  United  States.  By  1869,  the  velocipede  was 
constructed  in  iron,  and  the  felly  of  the  wheel  was  already  fur- 
nished with  a  rubber  rim  ;  but  the  German  war  ruined  all  P^rench 
industries ;  Coventry,  in  England,  became  the  seat  of  the  manu- 
factory, Michaux  the  younger  went  to  the  Bicetre,  and  his  father, 
reduced  to  poverty,  ended  his  da}'s  in  an  asylum  for  old  men 
in  1883. 

In  Coventr)',  the  English  manufacturer,  Starle\',  carried  on 
the  industry,  made  a  fortune,  and  saw  his  statue  erected  by  his 
grateful  town;  in  1 880,  the  Coventry  Tricycle  Company  produced 
the  first  bicyclcttc,  so  named  by  the  Petit  JouvJial,  reduced  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  draisienne  but  furnished  with  pedals,  the  two 
wheels  nearly  of  the  same  size,  the  front  wheel  directing  and  the 
hind  wheel  the  motor,  the  power  communicated  from  the  pedals 
by  means  of  a  chain,  the  seat  set  back  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  of 
gravity  between  the  two  wheels.  The  solid  rubber  tire  of  1 867  was 
replaced  twenty  years  later  by  a  hollow  one,  but  the  adx'antages 
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gained  were  so  slight  as  to  be  not  worth  considering;  in  1889, 
the  pjicnmatiqiic  appeared.  It  had  ah'eadv^  been  seen  in  other 
connections  ;  as  far  back  as  1845,  ^^"^  inventor  named  Thomson  had 
appHed  for  a  patent  for  an  elastic  support  around  the  rims  of 
carriage-wheels;  but  it  was  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Dunlop 
who  first  applied  it  to  bicycles.  The  son  of  the  latter  complained 
to  his  father  of  the  constant  jar  of  his  wheel,  and  his  parent  pro- 
vided him  with  a  pneumatic  cushion  which  was  developed  into  the 
present  pncu.  In  the  manufacturing  of  these  machines,  inter- 
national jealousies  have  sometimes  obscured  the  facts;  each  nation 
naturally  considers  its  own  the  best,  and  the  French  claim  that 
their  production  not  only  supplies  their  own  wants,  but  is  sought 
for  in  other  lands.  At  least  two  of  her  manufacturers  had  been 
rewarded  by  a  grateful  government  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  as  far  back  as  1 894. 

Every  bicycle,  tricycle,  etc.,  in  France  pays  its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  general  government,  and  the  receipt  for  this  annual 
tax  is  a  metal  plate,  furnished  by  the  administration,  bearing  the 
date,  and  differing  in  design  for  the  different  varieties  in  use, — 
the  private  velocipede  propelled  by  the  feet,  the  motocycle,  and 
that  in  the  public  service.  This  must  be  affixed  on  certain  por- 
tions of  the  machine,  so  as  to  be  in  plain  view,  one  for  each  seat. 
Foreigners  not  intending  to  remain  in  the  countr}'  longer  than 
three  months  are  permitted  to  dispense  with  a  plate,  but  they  are 
provided  with  a  certificate,  which  they  must  show  on  requisition. 
For  the  army,  a  folding  bicycle  is  in  use,  the  hinges  being  only 
two,  one  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  tube  of  the  frame-work,  and 
the  second  near  the  pedals, — a  sliding  tube  which  covers  these 
articulations  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  catch  rendering  the  machine 
as  rigid  when  closed,  it  is  claimed,  as  the  jointless  ones.     When 
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folded,  the  two  wheels  are  brought  together,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  attached  to  the  soldier's  knapsack. 

As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  many  advantages  claimed  for 
the  use  of  the  bicycle  is  the  enforced  bathing  after  exercise,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  France  this  peculiarity  becomes 
doubly  beneficial.  That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  slandering  a 
friendh'  nation,  we  reproduce  three  or  four  paragraphs  from  a  re- 
cent article  upon  this  machine  and  its  use  by  Doctor  Galtier- 
Boissiere,  of  Paris, — the  capitals  and  italics  being  his  own  :  "  The 
necessary  accompaniment  of  all  physical  exercise,  and  particularly 
of  that  with  the  bicycle,  which  produces  an  abundant  sudation,  is 
the  complete  cleanliness  of  the  individual,  which  can  be  attained 
only  by  general  ablutions. 

"At  that  epoch,  already  distant,  when  we  were  pursuing  our 
studies  at  the  lycee,  the  pensionnaires,  in  the  provinces  and  in 
Paris,  washed,  daily,  their  hands,  faces,  sometimes  their  necks, 
never  their  teeth  ;  every  month  in  thcor}',  in  reality  every  tzvo 
months,  a  foot-bath  was  taken.  As  to  bathing  the  body,  there 
were  provided  hot  and  cold  baths ;  the  number  of  cold  baths 
taken — and  they  were  frequently  restricted  to  Thursdaj's — might 
be  counted  upon  the  fingers ;  in  certain  lycees  the}^  were  con- 
sidered as  recompenses,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  '  les  dissipesl 
Our  recollections  of  the  warm  baths  during  our  intcrnat  of  Rodez, 
in  1 8/1-1 872,  reduce  themseh^es  to  two  or  three  visits  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  two  years, — these,  moreover,  it  seems  to  us,  were  only 
authorized  to  those  in  good  standing,  and  in  no  case  were  they 
obligatoiy.  Three-quarters  of  the  children  preferred  devoting  the 
sixty  centimes  which  the  bath  cost  to  the  purchase  of  cream-cakes. 

"  It  is  asserted  that  nowadays  baths  are  regularly  taken  in 
Paris,  and  even  in  many  of  the  lycees  of  the  provinces ;  but  even 
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this  is  not  sufficient, — tliat  which  should  be  taught  to  the  youth 
at  college  is  the  daily  habit  of  general  ablutions,  their  systematic 
employment  after  \iolent  exercise,  and,  without  exception,  the 
Universite  still  ignores  the  utility  of  these  practices,  she  even  turns 
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From  a  drawing  by  E.  Vavasour. 


away  modestly  her  venerable  face.  Interrogating  lately  one  of 
the  most  liberal  inspectors  of  the  Academic  of  Paris,  we  asketl 
him  what  measures  would  be  taken  against  the  pupil  who  should 
conceive  the  idea  of  washing  the  lower  portion  of  his  body  before 
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the  common  lavabo,  'would  it  be  sequestration  or  expulsion?' 
He  smiled,  but  he  did  not  contradict  us. 

"  We  have  the  habit  of  ridiculing  the  English,  who  avoid,  it  is 
said,  pronouncing  the  word  '  pantaloons,'  forgetting  that  they  have 
at  least  the  superiority  over  us  of  w^ashing  deliberatel}^  that  which 
is  underneath  the  pantaloons. 

"In  an  official  report  addressed,  in  1892,  by  our  confrere 
Douglas  Hocrcr  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  we  find  these 
words :  '  The  English  men,  like  the  Greeks,  who  were,  in  the 
matter  of  corporal  exercise,  their  spiritual  ancestors,  do  not  blush 
to  strip  themselves  before  other  men.  Neither  cant,  nor  the  British 
prudery,  is  offended.     .     .     .  ' 

"  Various  systems  are  in  use  in  the  English  colleges, — baths, 
plunges,  douches,  tubs,  are  in  the  rooms  couiuion  to  all  and  at  the 
free  disposition  of  the  pupils  zuhcncvcr  tJicy  ivant  tJicvi ;  the  tub 
and  the  plunge  are  justly  preferred. 

"  We  are  far  from  any  such  ideas  in  France,  through  a  false 
conception  of  modesty  which  takes  its  origin,  perhaps,  in  the  fear 
felt  by  the  universities  of  the  criticisms  of  the  religious  establish- 
ments. The  latter,  howe\"er,  would  ha\'e  much  to  gain,  the}'  also, 
by  a  diffusion  of  the  habits  of  general  cleanliness. 

"  It  will  be  readily  comprehended,  without  the  necessity  of 
dwelling  upon  it,  with  what  greater  force  these  observations  and 
these  prescriptions  apply  to  the  female  educational  institutions,  in 
which  certain  directrices  still  regard  as  ' d'hiconvcuaiitcs'  the  ablu- 
tions of  the  douche  and  the  tub.  If  it  be  desired  that  the  \-oung 
girl  should  take  part  seriously  in  physical  exercises,  and  particu- 
larly should  practise  riding  the  bicycle,  it  is  necessary  to  renounce, 
once  for  all,  these  maxims  of  which  the  fundamental  principle  is 
degraded." 
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With  regard  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  the  reHgious  establish- 
ments, it  ma)'  be  worth  while  to  record  a  small  but  veritable 
incident  related  by  an  American  young  woman  who  had  been 
completing  her  education  in  a  French  convent.  Very  soon  after 
her  arrival  she  petitioned  for  a  bath,  ha\-ing  learned  that  there 
zvas  a  bath-tub  in  the  institution.  After  man}'  deku's  and  much 
negotiation,  the  favor  was  granted,  but  when  she  accompanied  the 
Sister  having  the  matter  in  charge  into  the  bathroom,  she  was 
surprised  to  see  that  the  tub  had  a  complete  lid  over  it,  which 
closed  it  in  like  a  box.  To  her  inquiry  as  to  the  use  of  this,  the 
nun  answered  earnestly:  "  Why,  )-ou  know  that  the  good  God  can 
see  us  wherever  we  are  !  " 

In  addition  to  the  forty  omnibus  lines  and  fifty  tram-way  lines 
which  traverse  the  city  apparently  in  every  direction,  communica- 
tion around  it  is  assured  by  the  two  railway  lines  of  the  Ceinture, — 
the  Grande  Ceinture,  making  a  great  circuit  around  the  capital  at 
about  the  average  distance  of  Versailles,  and  on  which  there  are 
not  many  trains,  and  the  Petite  Ceinture,  which  makes  the  tour 
within  the  line  of  the  fortifications.  This  latter  passes  through 
ten  tunnels,  of  which  three  are  verv  lonij, — that  at  Montroufre 
through  the  catacombs,  that  at  Charonne,  under  the  cemetery  of 
Pere-Lachaise,  and  that  at  Menilmontant,  under  a  part  of  Belle- 
ville. Through  the  greater  part  of  the  route,  however,  the  road- 
bed is  sunken  or  enclosed  between  high  walls,  the  travellers 
having  an  extended  view  from  the  windows  only  between  Auteuil 
and  Vaugirard,  and  in  crossing  the  .Seine  before  it  enters  the  cit\', 
crossing  the  Lyons  railway  and  the  Avenue  Daumesnil.  The  \'ia- 
duct  of  Auteuil  is  more  than  two  kilometres  in  length.  The 
stations  on  this  line  are  thirty-two  in  number,  including  the  Garc 
Saint-Lazare,  and  the  entire  journey  can  be  made  in  an  hour  and 
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a  half,  according  to  Baedeker,  and  in  two  hours  and  five  minutes, 
according  to  Paris-Hachette.  The  entire  length  of  the  raih'oad  is 
thirty-two  kilometres,  and  that  of  the  Grande  Ceinture,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one.  The  funds  for  the  construction  of  these  roads 
were  raised  by  the  emission  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
bonds,  of  a  par  value  of  five  hundred  francs;  in  1890,  these  were 
quoted  at  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  francs,  and  in  1895,  at 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six.  The  decree  of  December  10,  185 1, 
— only  eight  days  after  the  Coup  d'Etat, — which  authorized  the 
construction  of  these  lines,  empowered  the  Ministre  des  Travaux 
Pubhcs  to  open  a  credit  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  francs  thirty-three  centimes.  As  uniting  the  stations  of  all 
the  great  railway  lines  which  radiate  from  Paris  to  the  most  distant 
provinces,  their  construction  had  long  been  demanded  on  com- 
mercial and  military  grounds.  The  first  section  of  this  road,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  inaugurated  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1852. 

Of  the  seven  great  railway  lines  of  France,  five  have  their 
terminal  stations  in  Paris, — those  of  the  Compagnies  de  I'Ouest, 
du  Nord,  du  Paris-Lyon  Mediterranee,  de  I'Est,  and  de  I'Orleans. 
The  other  two,  those  of  the  Chemins  de  Fer  du  Midi  and  de 
I'Etat,  reach  the  capital  by  means  of  the  gares  of  the  "  P.-L.-M." 
and  of  Orleans,  for  the  Midi,  and  of  the  Ouest-Montparnasse  for 
the  Etat.  The  distances  in  Paris  are  not  interminable,  and  any  of 
these  stations  may  be  reached  from  any  central  point  of  the  city 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  by  taking  a  cab,  or,  if  encumbered 
with  much  luggage,  an  omnibus  provided  by  the  hotel.  The 
omnibus  dcs  gares  and  the  omnibus  dc  famillc  are  maintained  b\' 
all  the  railway  companies,  and  may  be  secured  in  advance 
b)'  writing  or  telegraphing   to  the  chef  de  la  gare, — the  former 
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have  a  variable  scale  of  prices  according  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers, while  the  latter  maintain  fixed  rates.  Unless  there  are 
more  than  three  or  four  persons  in  the  party,  the  ordinary  cabs  or 
\oitures  de  place  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  transportation. 
It  is  well  to  allow  plenty  of  time  at  the  gare  before  the  departure 
of  the  train,  as  the  ticket  has  to  be  purchased  and  the  baggage 
weighed  and  the  extra  weight  paid  for  before  the  bui/ctin  de  bagagc, 
which  answers  to  the  American  baggage-check,  is  delivered.  This 
once  secured,  the  traveller  may  set  his  mind  comparatively  at  ease 
concerning  his  luggage  until  his  arrival  at  his  destination.  The 
use  of  metal  checks,  instead  of  paper  receipts,  does  not  seem 
possible  in  England  or  France, — in  the  former,  where  the  familiar 
brass  tokens  of  the  American  railways  have  been  introduced,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  travelling  public  flatly  refuse  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  them.  In  both  countries  the  absence  of  the  train  "  con- 
ductor," always  available  in  case  of  trouble  with  fellow-passengers, 
is  frequently  a  source  of  serious  annoj-ance,  and  the  closed  com- 
partments of  the  railway  carriages  have  been  the  scenes  of  man}^ 
outrages  and  several  tragedies, — most  especially  before  the  intro- 
duction of  corridor  trains  on  the  first-class  railways.  In  France 
and  Italy,  where  the  superabundance  of  functionaries  of  all  grades 
is  so  remarkable,  this  absence  of  a  very  important  one  seems  all 
the  more  unreasonable. 

When  that  marvellous  discovery  of  the  "  X-rays "  became 
generally  known,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  one  of  the  many 
practical  uses  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  apply  it  was  the  exam- 
ination of  bacfcrage,  in  search  of  dutiable  articles,  without  the 
trouble  of  opening.  In  the  Paris  railway  .stations  in  the  sunnner 
of  1897,  a  regular  system  of  examination  by  this  use  of  the  radio- 
scope  was  established,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Pallain,  director 
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of  customs,  and  the  engraving  on  page  323  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  taken  in  the  great  salle  aux  marchandises  of  the  Gare 
Saint-Lazare  in  the  latter  part  of  June  of  that  year.  The  vahse  or 
trunk  to  be  inspected  was  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ''lor- 
gnette Inunaine,"  or  machine  ;  the  operator,  by  looking  at  it  through 
the  lorgnette,  could  distinctly  perceiv'e  the  shadowy  forms  of  the 
denser  or  metallic  objects  contained  therein,  and  thereby  discover 
metallic  boxes,  cigars,  etc.,  that  might  be  liable  to  duty.  He 
could  not,  however,  distinguish  any  of  the  textural  fabrics,  laces, 
etc.,  nor  could  he  tell  fresh  and  new  garments  from  those  worn 
and  undutiable.  Not  onh'  was  the  travellers'  baggage  thus  ex- 
amined, but  the  travellers  themselves  if  open  to  suspicion, — b}- 
turning  the  mystical  rays  on  the  skirt  of  a  woman  smuggler  in 
profile,  there  could  be  distinctly  perceived  in  the  midst  of  the 
shadow  of  her  skirt  the  darker  shadow  of  the  fleshy  substance 
of  her  leg,  the  still  darker  bones  clearly  defined  within,  and  the 
nearly  black  substance  of  the  wine-bottle  suspended  under  her 
skirts.  Her  umbrella,  held  in  her  hand  in  front  of  her,  resolved 
itself  into  a  tapering  cone  of  shadow  with  the  black  lines  of  the 
ribs  and  the  handle  showing  plainly.  The  expert  douanier,  how- 
ever, does  not  need  this  scientific  apparatus  to  discover  the  smug- 
gled bottle  in  this  case, — he  locates  it  at  once  by  the  walk  of  the 
would-be  deceiving  portress.  It  was  proposed  to  establish  a  com- 
plete service  of  radioscopic  in  one  of  the  frontier  towns,  probabh' 
at  Bellegarde ;  but  in  the  Paris  stations  the  octroi  officer  still  has 
recourse  to  the  old  methods  of  opening  and  searching, — unless  he 
be  mollified  b\-  indolence  or  fatigue,  or  the  youth  and  fairness  of 
the  lady  traveller. 

The  first  railroad    out  of    Paris,  that    running  to  Pecq,  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  26th  of  August,  1837,  and  created  a 
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great  sensation;  in  the  session  of  1837  the  government  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Chambers  an  extensive  plan  of  a  great  series  of 
raih'oads  uniting  the  capital  with  the  frontiers,  but  this  plan  was 
postponed  for  the  time,  and  the  only  immediate  result  was  the 
little  railway  of  Pecq,  or  rather  of  Saint-Germain.  The  terminal 
station  of  this  road  was  established  on  the  Place  de  I'Europe,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Rue  Saint-Lazare  on  the  opening  of  the 
railway  to  Versailles ;  the  successive  openings  of  the  lines  to 
Havre,  to  Cherbourg,  to  Dieppe,  and  of  the  local  lines  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  to  Argenteuil,  etc.,  necessitated  its  gradual  enlarge- 
ment. On  the  1 6th  of  June,  1838,  a  law  was  passed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  awarding  the  concession  of  the  construction 
of  the  Orleans  railway,  for  seventy  years,  to  the  company  Casimir- 
Lecomte,  organized  with  a  capital  of  forty  million  francs.  The 
preliminary  measures  for  the  construction  of  this  road  had  been 
inaugurated  as  far  back  as  1830,  and  in  1835  the  ground  was 
broken  for  the  construction  of  the  gare,  between  the  Salpetriere 
and  the  Seine.  This  depot  is  still  used  ;  though,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  line  has  been  continued  to  the  hand- 
some new  terminal  station  on  the  Quai  d'Orsa}-. 

"  It  would  be,"  says  M.  Joanne,  a  chronicler  of  the  times, 
"  a  very  interesting  and  instructix-e  history,  that  of  the  establish- 
ment of  railways  in  France,  a  veritable  drama,  the  denouement  of 
which  has  satisfied  everybody  excepting  a  few  egoists  and  some 
blockheads,  but  the  moving  incidents  of  which  will  remain  as 
melancholy  testimonials  of  the  fickleness,  not  to  .say  of  the  .silli- 
ness, of  the  French  people." 

The  first  electric  railway  in  Paris  ap[)ears  to  have  been  that 
little  one  running  from  the  Horses  of  Marly  on  the  Place  tie  la 
Concorde  to  the   Palais  de  I'lndu.strie  in  which  was  installed  the 
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electrical  exposition  of  1881,  the  great  feature  of  which  was 
the  Edison  exhibit.  The  cars  of  the  railway  received  the  current 
through  a  metallic  cable,  from  a  powerful  dynamo,  and  excited 
the  liveliest  curiosity  of  the  Parisians. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  latest  attempts  to  increase 
the  facilities  for  the  intra  niuros  communications  of  the  capital 
are  the  openings  of  the  new  lines  between  the  Gare  Saint-Lazare 
and  the  Champ-de-Mars  and  the  Metropolitain  railway.  The 
former,  which  passes  by  Courcelles,  the  Avenue  Henri-Martin, 
and  then  under  the  Passy  quarter,  crosses  the  Seine  at  the  He  des 
Cygnes  and  joins  the  Moulineaux  line  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gare 
du  Champ-de-Mars,  thus  reaching  the  Exposition  of  1900.  The 
very  neat  little  station  of  this  line  on  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  a  Louis  XV  pavilion,  might  serve  as  an  example  of 
railway  architecture  to  other  countries.  The  Metropolitain,  by  a 
line  almost  entirely  underground,  connects  the  Porte  de  Vincennes 
on  the  east  of  Paris  with  the  Porte  Dauphine  on  the  west,  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes  with  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  has  two  short 
lines  running  from  the  Place  de  I'Etoile  to  the  Porte  Maillot  on 
one  side  and  to  the  Trocadero  on  the  other.  This  veiy  important 
enterprise  was  approved  officially  by  the  Conseil  Municipal  in  the 
summer  of  1897,  after  long  and  serious  investigation, — it  was  de- 
cided that  the  road  should  be  an  electric  one,  constructed  by  the 
city  and  run  by  a  company ;  and  the  rcscau  or  system  of  urban 
railroads  thus  voted  by  the  city  for  its  better  service  was  brought 
up  to  six  definite  lines  and  three  proposed  ones.  The  line  from 
\"incennes  to  the  Porte  Dauphine  is  over  eleven  kilometres  in 
length,  provided  with  eighteen  stations  at  various  points  on  the 
route,  well  ventilated  and  lit  by  electricity  and  comfortable  to  trav- 
erse.    The  trains,  though  capable  of  a  speed  of  sixty  kilometres 
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an  hour,  are  restricted  to  thirty-six,  and  their  length  is  not  to 
exceed  seventy-two  metres ;  the  price  for  first-class  tickets,  no 
matter  the  distance,  is  twenty-five  centimes,  and  for  second-class, 
fifteen.  Before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  passengers  are  entitled 
for  twenty  centimes  to  a  return-ticket  on  any  train. 

The  construction  of  the  road  was  naturally  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  have  it  opened 
for  traffic  throughout  its  length  by  the  opening  of  the  Exposition 
of  1900.  On  several  occasions  the  excavations  caved  in, — one  of 
the  most  serious  taking  place  in  the  Place  de  I'Etoile,  but  a  stone's- 
throw  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  in  December,  1899.  "Accord- 
ing to  eye-witnesses,  the  spectacle  offered  was  extraordinary.  The 
only  warning  of  what  was  about  to  happen  was  an  ominous  rum- 
ble, immediately  followed  by  a  shock  as  of  a  slight  earthquake. 
The  trees,  of  which  there  are  many  at  this  spot,  swayed  back- 
ward and  forward  wildly,  and  the  lamp-posts  rocked  from  side 
to  side.  Then  trees,  lamp-posts,  and  roadway  were  engulfed  in  a 
yawning  pit,  from  which  there  at  once  shot  up  a  gigantic  sheet  of 
flame  caused  by  the  gas  which  was  pouring  out  of  the  broken 
pipes.  The  immense  excavation  was  thus  converted  into  a  kind 
of  giant  punch-bowl."  This  catastrophe  \vas  ascribed  by  M.  Ber- 
lier,  the  engineer,  to  the  fact  that  the  general  level  of  Paris  is  only 
eight  metres  above  the  water-le\^cl,  while  the  depth  of  the  railway 
tunnels  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-six  metres.  The  first  section  of 
the  line,  from  the  Porte  de  Vincennes  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  19th  of  July,  1900;  the  pre- 
liminary trips  having  commenced  six  weeks  earlier.  'I  he  Parisian 
reporters,  naturally,  made  the  most  of  the  occasion  antl  treated 
their  readers  to  exhaustive  analyses  of  their  personal  sensations 
when  they  first  embarked  in  these  tunnels; — one  of  their  liveliest 
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sensations  apparently  being  surprise  that  they  were  not  afraid. 
"  But  it  was  much  more  an  impression  of  astonishment  than  a 
sentiment  of  fear,"  said  the  Matin  journalist.  Others  extended 
their  views ; — Paris  was  to  become,  in  short,  said  M.  Lacroix  in 
the  Radical,  "  a  city  which  will  no  more  resemble  the  Paris  of 
to-day  than  that  of  to-day  resembles  that  of  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  a  city,  in  fine,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  become  reasonable 
because  they  will  live  more  healthful!)',  will  elect  no  more  absurd 
Nationalistes.  I  salute  the  Metropolitain,  opened  yesterday  to  the 
public,  as  an  admirable  agent  of  progress,  material  and  moral." 

By  August,  five  or  six  of  the  stations  only  were  open,  and 
the  inevitable  attendant  of  all  Parisian  lines  of  communication 
had  already  appeared, — the  waiting  crowds  at  the  stations  at  the 
congested  hours,  unable  to  find  transportation  on  the  totally 
inadequate  trains.  The  Parisian  system  of  admitting  no  more 
passengers  on  a  public  conve)'ance  than  the  legal  number,  under 
no  circumstances,  tends  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  those  already 
embarked,  but  it  certainly  docs  not  ensure  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  The  foreign  visitor,  watching  the  dense 
throngs  at  most  of  the  important  stations  of  the  various  lines  of 
omnibuses  and  trains  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  waiting  appar- 
ently hojDclessly  as  one  vehicle  after  another  (never  very  close 
together)  arrives  and  departs,  either  quite  Coniplct  or  with  pro- 
vision for  only  two  or  three  more, — the  visitor  wonders  how  these 
hapless  citizens  ever  get  home.  In  certain  localities,  as  opposite 
the  Gare  Montparnasse,  they  may  be  seen,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  standing  motionless  in  a  mass  on  the  "  refuge  "  in  the  road- 
way, roped  in  like  cattle,  and  cjuite  as  patient  as  cattle.  Any  such 
wild  storming  of  a  crowded  conveyance,  or  leaping  on  it  while  in 
motion,  as  may  be  seen  in  American  streets,  is  not  even  dreamed 
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of  here ; — the  waiting  multitude  and  the  conductor  of  the  vehicle 
will  wait  placidly,  no  matter  what  the  stress  of  weather  or  of 
circumstances,  until  the  functionary  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  out 
the  "  numbers "  arrives.  The  holders  of  these  little  card-board 
tokens,  which  may  be  procured  at  the  little  station  where  the 
vehicle  stops,  respond  as  their  numbers  are  called,  and,  if  there 
be  any  vacant  seats,  take  their  places  in  their  turn.  All  this 
machinery,  of  course,  requires  a  corresponding  number  of  func- 
tionaries,— there  is  even  one  to  go  through  the  new  electric  cars 
and  punch  the  three-sou  and  six-sou  tickets  that  the  passengers 
have  received  from  the  conductor, — and  all  these  functionaries 
are  neatly  uniformed,  civil,  and  intelligent  men,  never  past  middle 
age,  and,  naturally,  always  Frenchmen, — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
same  nationality  as  the  passengers.  Anything  like  the  miscel- 
laneous multitude  of  aliens,  of  all  ages,  characters,  and  costumes, 
which  the  American  citizen  has  been  accustomed  to  meeting  on 
the  horse-cars  of  his  native  land,  is  quite  unknown  here.  But, 
low  as  are  the  wages  paid  in  France,  this  doubling  or  tripling  of 
the  number  of  employes  must  greatly  increase  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  lines,  while  the  rigorous  rule  against  overcrowding 
must  diminish  the  possible  proceeds  by  at  least  half 

Much  the  same  conditions  prevail  on  the  water-lines  of  com- 
munication,— the  batcaux-mouclics  which  run  up  and  down  the 
Seine.  On  these,  there  is  not  quite  so  much  care  taken  to  pre- 
vent overcrowding,  and  the  boats  are  frequently  uncomfortabl)- 
full.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  distance  and  the  line ;  the 
recevcur,  or  captain,  makes  his  rounds  after  each  landing  and  col- 
lects his  fares,  or  his  tickets  purchased  at  the  landing  if  the  \(n-agc 
is  a  long  one,  as  to  Saint-Germain,  giving  in  return  a  metal  check 
which  must  be  produced  on  leaving  the  boat.      ]5ic>cles  and  dogs 
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are  admitted  under  certain  favorable  conditions  ;  it  is  permissible 
to  smoke  on  the  decks  and  in  the  funwir,  but  not  in  the  salons ; 
and  on  a  pleasant  day  this  is  a  very  agreeable  mode  of  travel,  as 
the  boats  run  very  swiftly  and  smoothly,  and  the  panorama  along 
the  banks  changes  incessantly  and  is  always  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting. All  these  lines  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  des  Bateaux-Parisiens ;  for  the  Exposition  of 
1900  a  special  service  has  been  organized,  by  day,  running  from 
the  Pont  National,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Paris, 
to  the  Pont  d'lena,  and  at  night,  from  the  Pont  d'lena  to  the 
Pont  d'Austerlitz,  and  from  the  Trocadero  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Some  of  these  lines  depend  largely  upon  the  pleasure  travel  on 
Sundays,  as  that  from  the  Tuileries  to  Suresnes,  which  dispatches 
its  boats  every  twenty  minutes  or  every  half-hour  on  week-days 
and  every  five  minutes  on  Sundays.  The  longest  of  these  lines 
are  those  to  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  and  to  the  village  of  Ablon, 
twenty  kilometres  to  the  south  of  Paris,  reached  in  an  hour  and 
three-quarters.  While  not  so  pleasant  in  cool  or  rainy  weather, 
the  decks  of  these  boats  offer  certain  great  advantages  over  any 
of  the  closed  vehicles  of  land  transportation  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cool  weather,  are  immediately  hermetically  sealed  and 
maintained  so  by  the  passengers  in  their  idiotic  fear  of  ''  coiirants 
d'air"  in  their  cotton-stuffed  ears. 

In  addition  to  all  these  methods  of  transportation  about  the 
capital  and  its  environs,  there  are  the  voitiircs  de  Grande  remise 
and  voitures  de  Cercle  for  those  who  prefer  something  handsomer 
than  the  ordinary  cabs.  The  former  are  used  for  making  visits, 
etc.,  and  may  be  hired  by  the  half-day,  da}',  or  week, — the  legal 
rate  for  a  one-horse  vehicle  for  a  day  of  ten  hours  being  thirty 
francs.     These  may  be  procured  at  the  bureaux  of  the  Compagnie 
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Generale  des  Voitures.  A  two-horse  landau,  for  a  wedding  or 
other  capital  ceremony,  may  be  hired  for  the  occasion  for  twenty 
francs,  or  for  the  day,  thirty,  etc.  The  V'oitures  de  Ccrcle,  which 
have  also  the  appearance  of  private  carriages  and  bear  no  num- 
bers, are  generally  stationed  before  the  clubs,  and  their  prices  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  cabs, — two  francs  and  a  half  the  course, 
and  three  francs  the  hour,  during  the  day.  For  transportation  en 
masse,  there  are  the  mail-coaches,  a  ranglaisc,  especially  patron- 
ized by  the  English,  which  run  on  excursions  to  Versailles  and 
other  localities,  and  which  depart  from  the  Place  or  the  Avenue 
de  rOpera,  or  from  certain  of  the  more  important  hotels ;  and  the 
chars-a-baiies,  much  more  democratic,  which  circulate  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  race-tracks,  of  the  hippodromes,  and,  during  tlie 
summer  of  1900,  largely  in  that  of  the  Exposition.  The  principal 
livery-stables  in  Paris,  where  coupes,  Victorias,  landaus,  etc.,  may 
be  hired,  by  the  half-day,  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  may  be  found 
in  the  quarters  of  the  Madeleine,  of  the  Champs-Eh'sees,  of  Pas.s}-, 
and  of  the  Ternes,  and  the  rates  vary  from  twent\'-five  to  fort)' 
francs  a  day,  and  from  six  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  a  month. 
Finally,  there  remains  the  oldest  known  mode  of  locomotion, 
which  in  many  conditions  is  the  best, — and  the  streets  of  Paris 
offer  to  the  regard  of  the  passer  through  them  so  many  objects 
of  interest  that  if  mounted  on  any  other  method  of  transportation 
than  his  own  legs  he  is  constantly  moved  to  regret  his  inability  to 
stop  and  examine. 

In  Augu.st,  1900,  appeared  a  long  ordonnancc  generale  i.ssued 
by  M.  Lepine,  the  Prefet  de  police,  on  the  general  regulation  of 
the  circulation  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
adjoining  communes,  reaffirming  many  of  the  old  rules  laid  down 
for  the  iruidance  of  the  conductors  and  owners  of  these  vehick-s, 
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and  containing  also  some  excellent  new  ones.  For  the  tram-ways, 
it  was  provided  that  the  motorman,  or,  to  give  him  his  new  name, 
the  z^'cxtti)ia)i,  should  signal  his  approach  by  means  of  a  bell  or 
some  instrument  of  a  similar  nature,  thus  apparently  depriving 
him  of  his  tronipc  or  species  of  trumpet  or  horn,  which  discordant 
and  alarming  signal  is  thus  left,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  automobile  drivers.  The  excessive 
and  constant  use  of  the  instrument  by  the  tram-ways  adds  a 
peculiar  disagreeableness  to  the  streets  of  the  capital  and  on 
some  of  the  lines,  as  that  of  the  Bastille-Saint-Ouen,  so  deafens 
the  unfortunate  residents  that  they  write  letters  to  the  papers 
complaining.  Those  very  long,  narrow  vehicles,  much  like  a 
horizontal  ladder  without  rounds,  known  as  Jiaqiicts,  and  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Pascal,  on  which  casks  and  barrels  are 
transported  in  long  rows  for  greater  facilities,  are  forbidden  to 
circulate  in  Paris  after  the  1st  of  January,  1903,  and  until  that  date 
are  required  to  be  driven  at  a  walk.  These  ladders  are  jointed,  so 
that  a  section  can  be  depressed  and  the  casks  rolled  off,  but  they 
are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  many  accidents  in  the  narrow  streets. 
The  high  milk-carts  and  the  butcher-carts,  which  enjoy  the  same 
reputation  for  reckless  driving  here  as  elsewhere,  are  also  required 
to  be  driven  at  a  walk,  and  those  wishing  for  greater  speed  must 
apply  to  the  Prefecture  de  police  for  a  special  license,  and  be  fur- 
nished with  a  special  number,  painted  in  black  on  white,  figures 
not  less  than  ten  centimetres  in  height,  to  be  placed  on  both  sides 
of  the  vehicle,  and  on  the  back.  "  How  many  mammas  will  bless 
M.  Lepine  !  "  said  one  commentator  on  this  new  regulation.  All 
the  voitiircs-aniionccs  and  voitiircs-rcclaincs,  carts  and  hand-barrows 
carrying  displayed  advertisements,  which  had  largely  replaced  the 
old-fashioned    "sandwich-men,"   were    forbidden    to    appear   after 
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October  i,  1900, — a  decision  confirmed  by  the  Conseil  d'Etat. 
For  the  fiacres,  several  of  the  minor  regulations  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse  were  reestablished,  as  the  placing  in  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle  of  a  permanent  enamelled  tablet,  on  which  should  appear 
the  number  of  the  carriage,  the  name  and  address  of  the  pro- 
prietor or  manager,  and  the  price  by  the  hour  and  by  the  course. 
The  drivers  were  also  required  to  offer  each  passenger  the  bulletin 
giving  the  number  and  the  prices ;  to  ask  him  whether  he  pre- 
ferred to  go  by  the  hour  or  the  course  ;  to  examine  their  carriages 
after  each  course  to  see  whether  he  had  left  an\'thing  in  it ;  thc}- 
were  forbidden  to  smoke  or  to  eat  during  the  course,  or  to  sit  in 
the  carriage  while  awaiting  the  customer.  When  waiting  at  the 
stands,  they  are  obliged  to  take  any  passenger  who  demands  their 
services,  unless  they  had  previously  notified  the  policeman  having 
charge  of  the  station  of  their  intention  to  rest  their  horses ;  and 
on  the  street,  any  would-be  passenger  who  hails  them  if  the)^  ha\'e 
responded  to  his  appeal.  K[\  fiacres  a  galcni\2iX\^  all  omnibuses 
having  at  least  four  places,  must  be  furnished  with  a  strong  and 
reliable  brake. 

The  public  stations  for  these  cabs  are  designated  b}'  the  Pre- 
fecture de  police,  and  are  frequently  under  the  supervision  of  the 
gardiens  de  la  paix,  who  have  their  headquarters  in  an  adjoining 
kiosque,  and  who  may  be  appealed  to  in  case  of  dispute  between 
cocher  and  passenger.  They  are  supposed  to  note  down  on  their 
calepins,  or  memorandum-books,  the  hour  of  the  arrix'al  and  de- 
parture of  each  vehicle, — for  the  greater  facility  in  the  recover)- 
of  lost  articles,  for  the  rectification  of  complaints  brought  against 
individual  drivers,  which  complaints  arc  all  centralized  at  the  Pi'e- 
fecture  de  police,  and  for  the  facilitation  of  tlic  pursuit  of  ciiini- 
nals.     These  calepins  are  prescr\x'd  at  the  Prefecture,  ami  aic  not 
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furnished  to  the  Compagnie  de  Voitures.  The  cochers  de  grande 
remise  cannot  take  their  stand,  even  momentarily,  along  the  public 
street,  elsewhere  than  at  their  stations  designated  by  the  Prefecture 
de  la  Seine,  unless  they  are   taken  by  one  or  more  passengers. 


THE  FOURTEENTH   OF  JULY. 


These  drivers  of  cabs — with  whom  every  visitor  to  Paris 
comes  more  or  less  into  contact  and  in  whom  it  is  impossible  not 
to  take  more  or  less  interest  because  of  their  contributions  to  his 
daily  comfort  or  discomfort — have  to  undergo  a  pretty  stiff  ex- 
amination— technical  in  the  morning,  at  the  Prefecture  de  police, 
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and  practical   in   the   afternoon,  at  the    ]\Iarche   aux  Chevaux 

before  they  receive  their  diplome  of  professional  capacit}-.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  streets  of  Paris  is  truly  surprising, — it  is  but  veiy  seldom 
that  they  are  obliged  to  confess  ignorance  of  the  thoroughfare 
named  to  them,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  remote,  though  the\' 
may  frequently  be  seen  to  be  thinking  hard  for  a  minute  or  two 
when  gathering  up  their  reins.  Naturall)%  they  do  not  alwaj^s 
know  the  shortest  route  to  the  required  number  in  the  street ;  and 
they  have  certain  preferences  in  the  matter  of  avoiding  steep 
grades  and  slippery  pavements.  Both  the  wooden  and  asphalt 
pavements  with  which  Paris  is  so  liberally  furnished  become  suffi- 
ciently treacherous  for  smooth-shod  hooves  in  rainy  weather,  or 
when  the  street-sprinkler  has  been  too  enthusiastic, — as  he  very 
frequently  is.  Each  cocher  is  supposed  to  present  himself  at  the 
depot  of  his  Compagnie  at  whatever  hour  pleases  him ;  he  is 
entitled  to  a  horse  and  carriage  with  \\hich  he  does  what  to  him 
seems  best.  During  the  day,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fresh  horse,  for 
which  he  usually  gives  the  palcfrciiicr,  or  stableman,  a  pourboire 
of  twenty-five  or  fifty  centimes.  At  night,  he  returns  his  equipage, 
without  giving  any  account  of  his  daily  receipts.  The  next  morn- 
ing, he  repeats  these  operations,  pre\iously  disbursing  the  iiiovctiuc 
fixed  by  the  Compagnie, — this  daily  moyenne  varying,  according 
to  times  and  seasons,  from  fourteen  francs  up,  and  furnishing  the 
most  frequent  casus  belli.  Naturally,  the  points  of  \iew  diverge, — 
ver\'  frequently  it  arrives  to  the  unlucky  dri\er  not  to  take  in.  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  sum  he  has  thus  to  pa\-  out.  but  it  is 
said  that,  on  a  general  average,  his  diurnal  profit  on  the  transaction 
amounts  to  eight  or  nine  francs.  The  Compagnies  or  Loucurs  de 
voitures  de  place  require  of  the  cochers  a  preliminary  deposit  of 
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from  ten  to  a  hundred  francs  in  case  of  damage,  etc.  Some 
of  them  furnish  the  men  gratuitous!}-  a  distinctive  uniform,  in- 
cluding the  pecuUar  high  hat  in  enamelled  leather,  black  or  white. 
During  the  Exposition  summer  of  1900,  the  cab  service  of 
the  city  experienced  many  tribulations.  All  the  Compagnies,  the 
Societes,  and  the  Loueurs  of  these  vehicles,  sharing  in  the  general 
and  surprising  exaltation  of  ideas  concerning  the  coming  prosperity, 
not  only  raised  the  daily  moyenne  of  the  cochers  to  sums  ranging 
between  nineteen  and  twenty  francs,  but  also  put  in  circulation 
some  five  thousand  new  cabs.  The  expected  multitude  of  stran- 
gers not  arriving,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  drivers  culminated  in 
threats  of  a  strike  as  early  as  May,  and  in  June  those  of  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  actually  began  the  grcvc.  Through  their  c/iavibrc 
syndicalc,  they  proposed  to  their  employers  to  establish  a  moyenne 
for  every  two  weeks,  varying  it  according  to  developments,  begin- 
ning with  one  of  sixteen  and  a  half  francs.  To  this  the  Urbaine 
company  agreed,  raising  the  figure,  howe\"er,  to  eighteen  francs, 
but  the  most  important  of  all,  the  Compagnie  Generale,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Bixio,  flatly  refused,  and  several  of  the  smaller 
societies  followed  its  example.  In  the  second  week  in  August, 
there  were  fifty-three  depots  closed,  and  thiit\--four  hundred  drivers 
on  strike ;  but  the  streets  were  by  no  means  void  of  all  these 
vehicles.  Gradually,  the  smaller  companies  yielded,  but  the 
Generale  remained  firm;  at  its  sitting  of  the  loth  of  August, 
the  conseil  d'administration  resolved  to  close  all  its  depots  the 
next  day,  to  notify  all  its  drivers  to  return  their  uniforms  and  to 
present  themselves  at  the  bureaux  to  receive  their  deposits.  The 
daily  loss  on  the  thirty-four  hundred  idle  carnages  and  thirteen 
thousand  idle  horses  was  estimated  at  fifty-two  thousand  seven 
hundred  francs,  but  M.  Bixio  refused  to  listen  to  any  arguments — 
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on  behalf  of  a  supposedly  suffering  public  or  in  his  own  interests. 
The  cochers,  on  their  part,  in  their  daily  reunions  at  the  Bourse  du 
Travail,  responded  with  shouts  of  Vive  la  Grcvc ! — but  at  the  end 
of  some  twent>'-three  days  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate  uncon- 
ditionally, and  return  to  M.  Bixio's  employment  on  his  own  terms. 
During  this  Exposition  summer,  the  inadequateness  of  the 
means  of  transportation  became  so  flagrant  that  even  the  long- 
suffering  Parisian  public  began  to  protest.  Among  the  many 
complaints  addressed  to  the  journals  were  such  definite  ones  as 
this :  "  Since  the  commencement  of  work  on  the  Exposition,  the 
Compagnie  des  Omnibus  has  placed  in  circulation,  in  addition  to 
the  line  of  the  tramways  Bastille-Porte  Rapp,  a  new  line,  Bastille- 
Concorde,  of  which  the  terminal  station  is  before  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  thus  reaches  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the 
Exposition.  Well,  what  is  the  surprise  of  the  numerous  visitors 
who,  coming  out  from  the  fete  de  nuit,  find  the  bureau  of  the 
omnibus  closed  and  all  the  vehicles  absent !  And,  to  those  who 
proceed  to  the  next  bureau,  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
inquire  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  tram-ways,  the  emplo}-e 
returns  this  abracadabrant  reply :  '  This  service  is  closed  everx* 
night  at  eight  o'clock.'  Thus  we  have  a  line  espcciall)'  installed 
for  the  Exposition  which  closes  its  line  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  the  Exposition  is  open  till  eleven,  and  that  even  on 
the  nights  when  a  great  festival  might  attract  nearly  five  hundred 
thousand  persons!"  Another  count  in  the  indictment  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Patrie :  "What  took  place  on  Sunday  night  in  Ihi- 
neighborhood  of  the  Exhibition  is  a  shame  for  a  capital  like  Paris. 
Thousands  of  Parisians  had  to  wait  hours  without  being  able  to  get 
a  seat  in  the  few  omnibu.ses  or  tram-cars  that  the  Compagnie  thinks 
proper  to  send  to  the  Place  de  I'Alma  or  to  the  A\ciuie  Rapp." 
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The  omnibus  company  replied  by  throwing  all  the  blame  on 
the  Conseil  Municipal,  with  which  it  has  a  long-standing  quarrel, 
and  which,  in  1898,  on  the  occasion  of  other  complaints, — that  the 
company  ran  no  omnibuses  after  midnight, — refused  even  to  reply 
to  its  appeal  for  permission  to  put  on  new  vehicles.  "  Some 
months  ago,"  said  the  Compagnie,  "  the  municipality  of  Paris 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  Metropolitan  railway  would  be  ready 
in  time  for  the  Exposition.  That  it  was  not  so,  is  hardly  their 
fault,  for  they  had  the  Fates  against  them, — bad  weather,  strikes, 
etc.  While  the  Conseil  Municipal  still  cherished  hopes  of  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  Metropolitain,  it  was  naturally  unwilling 
that  our  service  should  be  so  increased  as  to  damage  the  traffic 
of  the  new  cars,  and  every  possible  difficulty  was  put  in  our  way 
in  consequence.  We  were  refused  permission  to  make  use  of 
more  electric  and  steam  traction  on  the  trivial  ground  that  the 
new  tram-ways  we  wished  to  run  would  damage  the  trees  on 
the  lines  we  traversed,  the  official  police-stamp  on  new  horse-cars 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  we  may  not  run  any^  car  until  it  is  so 
stamped ;  in  a  word,  we  are  harassed  and  hampered  by  the 
municipal  authorities  at  every  step,  met  with  so  many  insuperable 
difficulties  of  every  kind,  that,  although  we  have  a  large  number 
of  new  cars  ready,  none — or  to  be  precise,  an  infinitesimal  num- 
ber— of  them  have  been  put  into  circulation.  The  Metropolitain 
is  not  ready,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  not  be  completely  ready 
until  after  the  Exposition.  The  people  are  the  sufferers,  while  we 
suffer,  too,  to  a  large  extent,  because,  on  the  plea  that  we  have  not 
done  our  duty  in  providing  accommodation  for  the  public,  an 
attack  upon  our  monopoly  may,  and  very  probably  will,  be  made. 
Besides,  we  are,  in  a  negative  sense,  losing  money  every  day 
through  not  having  as  many  tram-cars  and  omnibuses  running  as 
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the  public  requires  and  would  fill,  and  common-sense  will  tell  you 
that  if  we  could  have  got  leave  to  run  extra  cars  we  should  have 
done  so." 

The  Conseil  Municipal  refusing  permission  to  put  on  new 
omnibuses,  and  the  Compagnie  Generale  putting  on  five  thousand 
new  cabs, — and  both  of  them  entirely  mistaken  ! 

The  employes  of  the  great  omnibus  companies  also  go  on 
strike  occasionally,  as  well  as  the  cab-drivers,  and  generally 
with  more  success,  having  certain  advantages  in  the  conflict, 
such  as  the  difficulty  of  replacing  them,  and  the  rapidly  growing 
discontent  of  the  public  when  deprived  of  their,  at  least  nominal, 
methods  of  transportation.  These  drivers  and  conductors  iurnish 
an  interesting  type  of  public  functionaries, — the  similarity  and 
monotony  of  occupation,  the  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  uni- 
form, all  contributing,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  develop  certain  quali- 
ties at  the  expense  of  others.  A  general  civility  and  good  humor, 
notwithstanding  their  many  trials,  seem  to  characteri/x  them  ;  the 
drivers — possibly  owing  to  the  solitude  and  remoteness  of  their 
lofty  perch — are  usually  quite  willing  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  the  traveller  who  may  take  his  seat  on  the  impcriale  imme- 
diately behind  them,  and  they  are  less  difficult  to  comprehend 
than  the  London  'bus  drivers ;  the  conductor  will  also  relax,  on 
the  easier  portions  of  his  route.  The  figures  given  on  pages  333 
and  339  are  very  fair  representatives  of  these  servants  of  the 
public.  In  case  of  strike,  the  conductors  are  apt  to  assume  a 
graver  air  than  their  drivers,  as  being  less  secure  against  untlcr- 
mining  and  replacement  by  outsiders  ;  the  charioteers,  desccnticil 
to  earth  and  walking  about  as  other  men,  treating  themselves 
to  the  ends  of  cigars,  are  apt  to  take  on  a  small  swagger;  with- 
out them,  no   omnibuses ;   "  we  are   not  to   be   had   without  dcs 
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concessions ;  on  ne  710ns  rcni-pla-cc-ra  pas.'"  In  fact,  it  is  not  to 
amateurs  that  the  Compagnies  are  wiHing  to  confide  the  steering 
of  their  heavy  machines  through  the  crowded  streets ;  nor  the 
passengers,  their  Hves.  If  the  strike  be  sufficiently  prolonged, 
however,  as  in  the  memorable  one  of  May,  1891,  the  absent 
'buses  are  replaced  in  a  measure  by  amateur  vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
which  take  up  their  routes. 

At  the  present  hour  (October,  1900),  there  are  no  less  than 
ten  companies  controlling  the  various  tramways  de  penetration  of 
Paris  and  its  environs,  each  of  them  directing  a  number  of  lines. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  city  are  the  Tramways  de  V  Ouest- 
parisien,  using  the  overhead  trolley  outside  the  walls  and  the 
system  Diatto  inside  the  fortifications  ;  on  the  east,  those  de  VEst- 
parisien,  Avith  the  systems  Claret  and  Diatto  in  the  interior  of  the 
city  and  overhead  trolley  outside  ;  on  the  northwest,  the  Tram- 
ways mecaniques  des  environs  de  Paris,  including  the  steam 
tram-way  from  Paris  to  Saint-Germain,  using  both  the  electric 
trolley  and  mechanical  traction  by  the  locomotives  without  furnace 
of  the  s}'stem  Francq ;  the  Trannuays  clectriqnes  de  la  rive  gauche, 
electric  traction  by  contact  and  trolley,  Westinghouse  system ;  the 
Tramzvays  de  Paris  et  dii  dcpartement  de  la  Seine,  electric  traction 
by  storage-batteries,  formerly  the  tram-ways  of  the  north,  while 
those  of  the  south  are  now  represented  by  the  Compagnie  Gene- 
rale  parisienne  de  Tramzvays,  using  both  the  overhead  and  under- 
ground trolley ;  the  Chemins  de  fer  Nogentais,  including  the 
Vincennes  lines  and  the  special  line  for  the  Vincennes  section  of 
the  great  Exposition  ;  the  Tramzvays  electriqnes  de  Paris,  Saint- 
Denis,  Epinay,  Enghien  et  extensions,  electric  trolley  outside  the 
walls  and  the  system  Claret  within  ;  the  Tramzvays  clectriqnes  de 
Vanves  a  Paris  et  extensions,  system  Diatto ;  and  the  Tramways 
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dc  Saint-Doiis-Cinictih'c  dc  Saint-Oucn,  overhead  trolley.  In 
these  are  not  included  the  ttrban  tram-wa>-s,  of  the  interior  of  the 
city,  controlled  by  several  of  the  companies  named  above,  nor 
the  lines  of  the  Compagnic  Gcncmlc  dcs  Onudbus.    Tlie  construction 
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of  the  second  line  of  the  Metropolitain,  connectiuL,^  b\-  the  exte- 
rior boulevards  of  the  right  bank  the  Place  dc  I'Ktoile  with  the 
Place  de  la  Nation,  has  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  have  it  completed  in  the  spring  of  1902.  Un- 
like the  line  now  in  operation,  this  will  not  be  entirely  underground, 
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but  will  traverse  a  viaduct  in  the  open  air  between  the  Boulevard 
Barbes  and  the  Rue  de  Meaux. 

So  satisfactory  have  been  the  results  of  the  electric  traction 
on  this  road  and  on  the  new  lines,  penetrating  the  city,  of  the 
Orleans  road  and  that  of  the  Ouest,  that  it  is  thought  the  same 
system  will  be  soon  applied  to  the  railroads  of  the  Ceinture,  where 
the  need  of  improvements  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative. 
In  Berlin,  the  corresponding  lines,  which  up  to  the  present  have 
been  operated  by  steam,  are  being  transformed  into  electric  roads, 
after  the  example  of  the  Parisian  ones.  Various  small  disadvan- 
tages, however,  attend  the  travellers  on  the  Metropolitain,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  such  accidents  as  that  which  took  place  in 
September,  1900,  in  which  the  train  caught  fire  between  stations, 
and  one  unhappy  young  man  was  found  asphyxiated  in  his  car- 
riage when  it  stopped.  A  more  constant  and  permanent  incon- 
venience is  the  persistent  odor  of  creosote  which  fills  the  tunnel 
and  the  carriages  and  which  is  carried  away  in  the  garments,  and 
particularly  in  furs, — this  arises  from  the  railway  ties,  which  are 
saturated  with  it  to  preserve  them,  and  might  be  diminished  by 
burying  the  ties  completely,  instead  of  leaving  their  upper  surface 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  by  injecting  them  with  an  inodorous  pre- 
servative. However,  the  Parisian  journals  assure  their  complain- 
ing readers  that  this  odor  is  very  wholesome,  and  that  familiarity 
with  it  will  enable  them  to  enjoy  it ;  also,  that  it  will  diminish  as 
the  ties  grow  older. 

Various  inconveniences  also  await  the  traveller  by  the  more 
usual  methods  of  communication,  some  of  which  may  be  said  to 
be  peculiarly  Parisian.  On  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon  in  September, 
1900,  at  the  Gare  Montparnasse, — which  seems  to  be  an  unlucky 
depot, — at  the  hour  when  the  suburban  traffic  was  the  briskest, 
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the  sous-chef  Zinc  suddenly  discovered  that  the  water  in  the 
supply-tanks  was  rapidly  sinking.  Alarmed  and  mystified,  he 
hastened  to  the  reserv^oirs  to  supply  the  fire-hose,  and  found  them 
also  emptying.  The  telegraph  and  the  telephone  were  put  into 
use,  but  it  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the, Direction  des  Eaux  was 
not  functioning ;  the  water-supply  gave  out  entirely,  and  for  two 
hours  not  a  train  could  lea\'e  the  depot.  Meanwhile,  the  crowd 
accumulated,  protested  ;  the  administration  was  obliged  to  refund 
the  money  for  many  tickets ;  and  the  water-supply  of  the  city  of 
Paris  came  in  for  additional  obloquy.  In  the  same  depot  and  the 
same  month,  the  train  from  Versailles  arrived  in  the  early  morn- 
ing nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late ;  the  engineer  had  noticed 
that  his  Westinghouse  air-brakes  were  not  working  well,  and  his 
engine,  quite  escaping  from  his  control,  rushed  into  the  gare, 
across  the  asphalt  platform,  and  buried  itself  in  the  bureaux, — 
barely  escaping  plunging  through  the  front  of  the  building  and 
falling  into  the  street,  as  one  of  its  predecessors  had  done  in  a 
similar  accident  in  the  same  place  in  1895.  Air-brakes,  however, 
fail  on  other  roads  as  well. 

For  the  "  scorchers  "  on  automobiles  and  bicycles,  science 
has  at  last  solved  the  problem  of  recording  their  unlawful  speed 
with  an  accuracy  which  admits  of  no  dispute,  and  without  their 
being  aware  of  their  detection.  This  simple  apparatus  consists  of 
a  portable  camera  of  the  usual  type,  but  furnished  with  two 
lenses, — when  the  object  photographed  is  stationary,  the  two  im- 
ages become  identical;  but  when  it  is  in  motion,  the  two  images 
are  separated  by  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  rapidit\-  ol  the 
motion.  All  that  is  necessary  further  is  to  know  thr  interval  of 
time  between  the  two  exposures  and  the  .size  of  the  vehicle  photo- 
graphed,—the  dimensions  of  the  latter  being  all  recorded,  a  simple 
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calculation  based  on  the  proportion  of  the  size  of  the  photograph 
to  the  real  object  gives  the  actual  distance  traversed  in  the  space 
of  time  between  the  two  exposures,  by  the  distance  between  the 
two  images  on  the  photograph.  Thus,  the  difference  in  time 
between  the  two  exposures  is  four  one-hundredths  of  a  second ; 
the  distance  between  the  two  axles  of  the  scorching  quadricycle 
photographed  is  known  to  be  one  metre,  twenty  centimetres, 
whereas  on  the  photograph  it  is  only  two  and  a  quarter  centi- 
metres;  this  gives  the  proportion  53.33,  by  w^hich  is  multiplied  the 
distance  between  the  two  images,  six  millimetres.  Therefore,  in 
four  one-hundredths  of  a  second,  the  machine  had  traversed  319.98 
millimetres,  or  7.999  J^  metres  a  second,  or  28.798  kilometres  an 
hour,  and  was  liable  to  the  law\ 

To  traverse  Paris  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  thus  secure 
a  general  idea  of  its  extent,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  two 
continuous  lines  of  streets  may  be  followed ; — from  w^est  to  east, 
starting  from  the  Porte  Maillot  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  de- 
scending the  Avenue  de  la  Grande-Armee,  the  Champs-Elysees, 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  and  the  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Antoine,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Place  de  la  Nation, 
and  thence,  by  the  Cours  de  Vincennes,  at  the  Porte  de  Vincennes, 
this  being  the  route  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Metropolitain. 
The  same  distance  may  be  covered  by  taking  the  omnibus  which 
runs  from  the  Porte  Maillot  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  asking  for  a 
corrcspo}idancc,  and  changing  at  the  Lou\'re  to  the  tram-way  from 
there  to  Vincennes.  From  north  to  south,  the  city  may  be  trav- 
ersed by  starting  from  the  Rue  de  la  Chapelle,  north  of  the  Boule- 
vard of  the  same  name,  continuing  by  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Denis  to  the  head  of  the  Boulevard  de 
Strasbourg,  thence  by  the  Boulevards  de  Sebastopol,  Saint- INIichel, 
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and  the  Avenue  d'Orleans  to  the  Porte  d'Orleans.  For  six  sous, 
this  journey  may  be  made  by  taking  the  tram-way  that  runs  from 
the  Rue  de  la  Chapelle  to  the  Square  Monge  and,  by  the  cor- 
respondance,  that  from  the  Gare  de  I'Est  to  Montrouge.  The 
heart  of  the  city  may  be  traversed  by  taking  the  omnibus  from 
the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  which  follows  the  central 
boulevards,  then  returning  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  opposite  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  by  the  tramway  Bastille-Porte  Rapp.  But 
this  methodical  and  deliberate  method  of  circulation  will  be  gener- 
ally neglected  by  the  ordinar}^  tourist,  who  will  prefer  to  wander 
at  will  through  the  streets,  either  as  a  pedestrian  or  in  a  cab,  stop- 
ping to  gaze  at  any  facjade  or  shop-window  that  may  appeal  to 
him,  or  turning  down  any  street  that  promises  something  myste- 
rious or  interesting.  By  this  method  of  procedure,  which  requires 
leisure  and  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  may  he  indeed  relish  his 
privileges,  and  see  Paris. 
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